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DEDICATION 



TO MY CHILDREN. 



Mt Dkar Childriis — 

To whom could I more appropriately dedicate this work — (he fint 
«zclu8iyely our own — than to you, whose participation in its production, 
has been neither unimportant nor inconsidermble ? For, while the su- 
perior attainments, extensive acquirements, and more mature judgment 
of your eldest brother, have contributed largely not only to the transla- 
tion* itself, the compilation of the notes, and the collation of parallel 
passages, but to the execution of the entire Parsing Index, — the indus- 
try and abilities of the younger members of the &mily, have been ren- 
dered not unfrequently ayailable in the indagation of particular passaget, 
or the detection of minor mistakes. 

To you, then, do I dedicate it : — at the same time ofifering up my 
grateful thanks to the Gtrsit Father of all, who has in his infinite 
goodness, so graciously vouchsafed, through my humble instrumentality, 
to endow your tender minds with so many capabilities, in preference to 
millions perhaps every way more deserving. Of this, however, my 
dear children, be firmly persuaded, that unless with all lowliness of 
heart, all perseverance of mind, and purity of soul, you implore the 
Divine aid to worthily avail yourselves of these advantages for the 
greater honor and glory of God« as well as the salvation of your own im- 
mortal souls, your accountability hereafter will be proportionably more 
severe than that of those, who had never known or enjoyed similar 
opportunities : always bearing in mind, with the pious ascetic in that 
oxcellent book — ^the Imitation of Christ — Melius est modicum saptre 
cum humilitaiey H parva ijUetligentiaj quam magni scieiUiarum thesauri 
cum vana complacentia. — Lib. iii. ch. viii. 

That the Giver of all good gifts may so inspire you with his prevent- 
ing grace, and direct you by his Fatherly admonitions, as to render you 
one day worthy of being admitted glorified saints into the mansions of 
eternal bliss, is, 

My Dear Children, 
New York : 1 the fervent prayer of 

Ftatt of tUHoiy Innocents. V y<^ affectionate Father, 

^ PATRICK S. CASSERLY. 

* For one specimen among manv, the reader is reiecred to the metrical yeerioa 
of the beautiful fragment from Simonides, p. UHj n. 1 ; wliicli may be then compared 
witli Jortm*t admirable translation.~See EtMjf «s PHncifle* of TrmtUuicitt im loco. 
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In presenting the public with a translation of the Grbbk 
Reader, a work so generally placed in the hands of young 
scholars throughout the United States, little apology can be 
deemed necessary. 

No one who has ever studied the ancient languages accord- 
ing to the usual and long established methods, can easily for- 
get the difficulties encountered at the commencement. Unlike 
" angels' visits, they are" neither " few" nor ** far between." 

Not only must the declensions of Articles, Nouns, and 
Pronouns ^ the declensions and comparisons of Adjectives ; 
the comparison and formation of Adverbs ; the number, pro- 
perties, and government of Prepositions ; the nature and 
power of Interjections; the formation and conjugation of 
Verbs regular, irregular, and defective, active, passive, depo- 
nent, middle, and neuter ; together with all the diversified 
anomalies and peculiarities of each and every part of speech ; 
the rules of syntax and exceptions — oflen of the most abstract 
nature — controlling, adjusting and directing the principles of 
an unknown tongue — have been in a great degree mas- 
tered, either from the powers of the memory, or " if so be," 
by those of the understanding, before the student can be con* 
sidered as more than well begun. Yet all this drudgery is 
barely preparatory to the task of *' turning out of one language 
into another." The next stage, as depending more im- 
mediately on the exercise of the mental or reasoning powers, 
is still more calculated to test the patience and try the perse- 
verance of the pupil : because after all the foregoing obstacles 
will have been wholly or in part removed, he must then sedu- 
lously apply himself to acquire the most eligible method of 
evolving not only the sense and meaning of his text, — in pla- 
ces numberless so fleeting and so evanescent ; — ^but the col- 
location or arrangement usually so variant from that of the 
more simple vernacular, must be unravelled ; the individuality 
of the author's conceptions as well as his general tone and 
manner, must be caught and successfully transferred to the 
copy ; while the idioms of both languages — often apparently 
so irreconcilable — must be compared, assimilated and harmo- 
nized, so as to appear in some measure naturalized in their 
more homely garb. 
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Now all these difficulties, formidable at any period of the 
academical course, must appear quite repulsive, if not alto- 
gether insuperable to the anxious aspirant at the very threshold. 

Here then more than at any other stage, the learner requires 
some friendly aid. If at this critical period, he do not re- 
ceive it, either from his teacher or school fellows, his progresi^ 
must necessarily prove slow, toilsome, disagreeable, and un- 
satisfactory : for, it is not to be imagined, that, in this initia- 
tory process, any boy by incessantly turning over the leaves 
of a grammar, gravely pondering on its rules, or yet, by pain- 
ftdly peering through the columns of a lexicon or dictionary — 
can be enabled to comprehend the principles and definitions 
therein laid down, or to discriminate between the almost im- 
perceptible shades of meanings spread before his bewildered 
gaze, so understandingly as to select the precise terms and 
with the particular arrangement, best adapted to exhibit a faith- 
ful transcript of the original. 

To impart a capability for these tasks, scarcely any pains, 
any instructions on the part of the teacher, will suffice ; until 
farther acquaintance with the nature, government, agreement, 
dissimilarity, and peculiarities of both languages will, after 
much unwearied application, harassing labor, and many re- 
iterated lectures, have enabled the pupil to fully conceive and 
properly apply the rules laid down in his grammar as well as 
the principles inculcated by his teacher : and yet after all that 
can be done by the most indefatigable instructor with a rou- 
tine number of pupils, to the latter, (unless the education be a 
private one,) there remains no alternative, except in the judi- 
cious use of good translations, or a deplorable waste of a most 
valuable portion of time in hopeless exertions to surmount 
difficulties to them insuperable. Is it not desirable then, that 
some alteration' should take place in a system attended with 
80 much, both of misapplied labor and vexatious uncertainty ? 
Dr. Morell, one of the most learned men of the age, has re- 
corded his opinion in these decisive words : — " By combining 
the use of exact literal translations with the study of grammar 
and the practice of parsing, from the age of seven and eight 
to twelve, so much may be acquired both in Greek and Latin, 
as will make the future progress easy and certain, and, what is 
of the greatest importance, this can be effected not only with- 
out labor and excessive attention on the part of the child, but 
without any of that waste of strength and hopeless endeavour 
to overcome unconquerable difficulties, which often and natu- 
rally produce an utter hatred of all learning in young children." 

Words could not more forcibly express, or more clearly 
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point out the means of alleviating, the misery experienced by 
classical students in their first essays to unlock the portals of 
language. 

As other authorities in favour of such aids, many of the 
most illustrious names on the records of every age and nation, 
could be adduced ; particularly those of Milton and Locke, 
commonly but erroneously supposed to have been the origina* 
tors of the interlineal system :* but indeed common sense at 
'well as the growing intelligence of the age have long impera- 
tively demanded the improvement. 

Regarding the present performance, it may be observed, 
that it has been executed under circumstances, which may not 
inappropriately be deemed peculiarly favorable : whereas, from 
the long experience painfully but not unpleasurably acquired 
^-4abor absque labore — ^in the course of more than a quarter of 
a century, sedulously and ardently devoted, as well to the ac- 
quisition, as to the teaching, not only of the Greek and Latin 
languages and literature, but, what is too generally neglected 
although equally indispensable— of the English language and 
literature, with no slight acquaintance with some of the mo- 
dern languages, — the Translator has in all probability been 
enabled to exhibit as faithful a version of the* original as the 
idioms of the respective languages would admit : thereby more 
successfully adapting it to the immature understandings of 
those for whose use and benent, it had been principally un- 
dertaken. Yet must it not be too hastily supposed, that fideli- 
ty has been preserved at the expense of either elegance or 
peispicuity : for although the first and most essentia] requi- 
site in any similar undertaking is unquestionably that of fidel- 
ity ;t yet neither of the other two should be neglected : in 

* The Translator avails himself of this opportunity to correct a wrongs Impression, 
long prevalent among scholars of no little pretension to extensive acquirements, that 
Milton and Locke had the honor of this invention. Nothing however, in the histozy 
of literature, is more certain than that it was an invention of a much earlier period,-^ 
probably by some centuries, than the era of either the poet or the philosopher. 

It is one of the numberless and invaluable discoveries of the much calumniated, 
because little understood, protectors, promoters, and preservers of all the Greek and 
Latin we now enjoy, the monks of the middle ages. One of the first books issued 
from the press, after the Invention of Printing, was, that curious volume in 4lo., 
HoMERi Batbacbomtomachia, Geacs et Latins *. Absque uUa Nota ; but suppo- 
sed to be 1486, two years prior to the magnificent folio edition of all Homer's works 
edited by the celebrated Chalcondyles and printed at Florence in 1488. This curi- 
ous edition of the Batbachomtomacbxa, has an interlineal Latin version through- 
out : — Textua Grceeus versionem iMtinam Pro-taicam interlinearem Jutbet : and is, says 
Panzer, Editio prineeps. So that, on finding the interlineal system reduced to so 
high a state of perfection, at this early period, it is not unreasonable to conclude, 
it had been long and extensively known and practised by classical students, for many 
ages previous. See also Beht** Anecdotes of LUeraturt and Scarce Book* : vol. 3., 
in loc. 

t Not however the outrageous fidelity of Lord Orrery, who in eiving a translation 
of the magnanimous testimony to his vietoiioup rival's transcenoent meriu, award- 
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order that, together with a faithful transcript of the author's 
mind and manner, the earliest impressions on the juvenile un* 
derstanding — irrespective of other advantages— should even 
in point of style, be as unexceptionable as possible. 

Accordingly it has been the Translator's aim to unite two 
qualities, apparently irreconcilable — elegance of style with 
fidelity of meaning : the only medium after all, how rare soever 
in the attainment, or difficult in the execution, through which 
any author can he read with pleasure or with profit in a for- 
eign tongue. 

This view of what a good translation ought to be, has been 
very ably maintained in a late English periodical by one of 
the brightest ornaments, classical literature can boast. 

'* As there are few points," says this accomplished scholar, 
" connected with classical education, which have occasioned 
more discussion, or given rise to a greater variety of opinions, 
than the question concerning the admissibility of such helps, 
(translations,) a few practical observations on the subject may 
perhaps be considered not altogether out of place. It is well 
known, that some well versed in tuition would banish transla- 
tions totally from the hands of their pupils, and forbid access to 
them under the severest penalties, while others of no less 
skill and experience introduce and encourage them either un- 
reservedly or with certain restrictions. 

" Now this singular contrariety of opinion can only have re- 
sulted from a great difference observed in their effects ; and 
this difference may be naturally supposed to depend upon the 
way in which they may have been employed. In the first 
place, it is evident that the use must in a great measure, de- 
pend on the kind of translation : and a little consideration will 
suffice to show what that should be. For while a servile sub- 
stitution of an English for a corresponding Latin or Greek 
word, which is the principle of what is called a literal trans- 
lation, gives the student the meaning of the words individually^ 
and therefore does little more than save him the trouble of 
using his dictionary ; a more free, idiomatic, and spirited ver- 
sion will point out the meaning of the words connectedly, i, e, 
the sense of \he author ; and consequently supply that which 
the dictionary alone does not afford. The perfection of a 
translation (and indeed the only one that can be generally 
used with advantage or safety ; for either of the above is mis- 
chievous,) is that which conveys at once this two-fold instruc- 



edbythe vanquished iEschines In presence of the assembled Rhodians— 7*2 diet 
a^r8 tS $fiptn &iri}«rtf£tre /—thus ludicrously renders it—" what then toould you hav9 
saidf had you heard that furious beast roar out bis own words l"lll 
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tion. The true medium between the servile and the vagaei 
may be preserved in almost all cases with considerable suc- 
cess ; certainly to a much greater extent than the current 
translations will be found to do. It is evidei^t, that while a 
too literal translation may be said to defeat its own objects, a 
too free one has a strong tendency to induce the hasty or the 
injudicious reader to satisfy himself with catching at the gene- 
ral sense, without comprehending either the construction or 
precise meaning of his author, a most pernicious habit, and a 
certain obstacle to the ultimate attainment of sound scholar- 
ship. A good translator then will always regard the mean- 
ing of his author connectedly ^ as well as that of each and every 
word distinctively ; and the one exactly as much as the other. 

" The former will insure a spirited without a vague, and the 
second, a close without a servile, version : two qualities not 
incompatible nor consistent with each other. 

" A series of accurate, literal, and careful translations of the 
classic authors, composed from the best texts of the original, 
would be a great boon to literature. Experience has proved, 
that use will be made of this assistance whether wisely or not 
by students of almost every kind and degree ; and to replace 
the heap of trash now current by standard, and, as it were, 
authorized versions could not fail to have a beneficial effect." 

From the foregoing description of what a good translation 
ought to be, it is manifest, the difficulties of the present under* 
taking, are of no ordinary kind. A version which given vttHi 
voce, may appear not only accurate but elegant, will not unfre- 
quently if reduced to writing, become vapid, jejune, or bom- 
bastic, neither preserving the spirit of the original nor exhibi- 
ting the graces of the vernacular ; neither retaining the indi- 
viduality of the subject, nor the characteristics of the author; 
neither guarding against slavish servility nor yet able to attain 
a bold and manly fidelity. " A literal translation is sure to 
violate the idiom and genius of the language in which it is 
composed; while a free version is generally nothing more than 
a mere imitation. In the conception of the poet or the orator, 
it may be said, that the rhetorical grandeur of a passage con- 
sists, quite as much (if not more,) in the energyof diction and 
the propriety of expression as in the sentiments themselves ; 
and that the very sound or turn of a sentence, the very col- 
location of words, the rythmical close of the periods, pecu- 
liarities very difficult to preserve in translations, all impart a 
charm of which the translator was himself not fully aware, 
until the attempt to transfuse them unimpaired to another lan- 
guage proved by contrast, the superiority of the original. 
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" The terse is not nnfrequently converted into the flowery 
and difiuse ; the nervous and energetic into the tame and 
weak ; the pathetic appeal into the dull and lifeless address ; 
the pointed into the indirect ; the concise into the circumlo- 
cutory ; the sublime into the mean. Thus tp translate De- 
mosthenes, and the same may be said of every classical au- 
thor, in the highest perfection of which the English language 
is capable, would be a work of very great labor. Every sen- 
tence would have to be carefully weighed, first in the original 
to ascertain its precise tone, bearing, and meaning ; and next 
in the English version, to insure not only the most appropriate 
words as representations of the Greek or Latin ; but also the 
closest possible resemblance to it (consistent with the differ- 
ence of idiom) in style and structure, and occasionally even 
in collocation. Such a translation might perhaps be made 
with tolerable success ; but a late noble translator (Lord 
Brougham) has contented himself with endeavoring to im- 
part to his translation a general* Demosthenic air ; which he 
has failed in doing ; because the only true way to secure this 
is by dwelling upon, and carefully attending to, particulars, 
and individual sentences — by taking care of the parts, and 
letting the whole take care of itself." 

When a scholar of so much varied knowledge, extraordinary 
versatility of talent, and acknowledged cleverness as Lord 
Brougham, has been so unfortunate in the translation of a 
single author, how much more then is the difficulty increased 



* The fatal rock on which were forever wrecked the richly freighted hopes of the 
laat noble translator of Demosthenes. 

Had Lord Brougham attended more ri^pdly and honestly to the principle laid down 
in his preface, of being '* as close as possible without abandoning the peculiar idiom," 
he had never been so mercilessly exposed to the pity of his friends or the sneers of 
his foes. With so many helps before him, probably no translator of The Obatob or 
of any other classic, has ever departed so widely from the adopted principle of strict 
adherence to his great original, nor failed so egregiously to delineate his peculiari- 
ties, as the too ambitious Lord Chancellor. Of this, any smart Grecian may speedi- 
ly convince himself by comparing a few pages — ad aperturam — of the untoward at- 
tempt with the sublime original. 

As however a most overwhelming exposure of his lx>rdship's incompetency luis 
been already thrown before the world by the caustic critic in the London Times and . 
other European periodicals, any farther comment here would be supererogatory. 
For the benefit of the student, it may nevertheless be remarked, that one of Lord 
Brougham's capital mistakes was, his almost uniform disregard of the sense, power, 
and wondrous utility of the Greek particles, such as /ici/, ovv^ yap, /<£vroc, &c. &c., 
which notwithstan^ng his professions, he rarely if at all translates ! Yet with aU 
the self complacency and arrogant assumption of mistaken talents, his Lordship 

E>urs out the vial of his supercilious vituperation on the memory of Francis,! and 
eland ; — ^men as much superior to the ex-Chancellor in sound scholarship and 
elegant classicality, as they were inferior to him in boastful pretension. 
These two accomplished Irishmen, both, ornaments of Trmity College Dublin, are 

{»erhaps the only translators who have ever approximated even remotely, the yet 
oimitable Athenian, 

f The father of 8hr Philip Francis ; now generally allowed to have been tSie aa« 
thot of JuntMts. 
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by a compilation like Jacobs' Greek Reader ; made up of 
centos from so many authors ; all different more or less from 
each other ; not only in the subject but in the style and sen- 
timent ? 

Whence it has been pertinently observed, that " it is more 
difficult to give a correct specimen of many writers, than a cor- 
rect edition [version] of any one : because when an author's 
manner is once known, it will very often help to rectify or 
discover the meaning of corrupted or intricate passages : 
whereas the reading [translating] of so many different styles 
and manners of writing will be apt, without great care, to con- 
found and mislead the judgment/' 

*' The association of our ideas," says Gibbon, " is extreme- 
ly arbitrary, their various shades so indistinct, and languages 
so different and changeable, that the most able translator may 
long look for equivalent expressions, and find at last none 
but what are barely similar."* 

When it is considered, that together with all these difficul- 
ties, the present is the first and only translation ever made of 
the Greek Reader into the English, or any other language, the 
indulgence of the learned or the critical, might not unreasona- 
bly be sought ; but the Translator seeks no other indulgence 
than that, so often sought, yet so rarely found, " a clear stage 
and no favour." An impartial verdict is all he seeks from a 
discriminating community ; and to this tribunal, he fearlessly 
appeals : for without any presumptuous claims to perfection, 
or even to extraordinary excellence, without overweening 
vanity or affected modesty, he ventures to say, the present 
work, maculis [exemptis,] quas aut incuria fudit, out humana 
parum cavit naturat will be found on careful perusal, one of the 
most instructive, and, at the same time, one of the most attract- 
ive volumes in its kind, ever issued from the American press. 

On the notes as well original as select, so cdpiously spread 
before the reader, like flowers profusely scattered by the hand 
of bounteous nature to beguile the weary traveler on his toil- 
some way, a few words may not be deemed irrelevant or un- 
necesary. 

To impart an early and salutary bias towards the progres- 
sive formation of a correct taste and cultivated intellect (one 
day perhaps destined to soar aloft to heights sublime in the 
boundless regions of literature, science, or art,) parallel passa- 
ges and apposite quotations, elucidative or illustrative of the 
idea enunciated in the text, have been given, with no sparing 

* On the Study of Literature ; p. 82. 
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hand throughout the work : drawn from the most approved 
sources, not only among the ancient, but among the modem 
classics, sacred and profane ; from the fanciful legends and 
marvellous m3rthi of pagan story, as well as from the peren- 
nial fount of Divine Revelation ; from the stately historian and 
from the sublime orator ; from the formal dogmas of the su- 
percilious philosopher, not less than from the enchanting pages 
of the venturous voyager ; as well from the abstract reason- 
ings of the elaborate grammarian and acute logician, as from 
the melodious strains of the sons of song ; thus affording the 
intelligent tutor, a desirable opportunity not otherwise attaina- 
ble, of moulding with plastic skill, the yet unformed taste of 
his pupils— of directing their attention betimes, not only to 
the best models of composition, but to what is of infinitely 
higher importance, the purest exemplars of life and manners. 
Sed omnis loquendi elegantta, says Cicero, quanquam expolitur 
scientia literarum, tamen augetur legendis oratorihus et poetis.^ 

Here also can the pupil's discriminating powers and opening 
genius be cultivated and called forth with the happiest effects, 
and most permanent results ; by judiciously directing him to 
compare the various passages, whether parallel, elucidative, 
illustrative, or otherwise, from the different authors, one with an- 
other ; causing him to give his opinion as to their relative mer- 
its, whether superior, inferior, or equal, and at the same time 
asknig reasons for the award.f In these respects, the advanta- 
ges of this translation over those of any other extant, (as far at 
least as the writer's acquaintance with classical literature ex- 
tends,) may be safely pronounced invaluable and unique. 

Lastly, to render the work as complete as possible, a Par- 
siNo iNDExf has been appended ; containing the praxis of 
every word in the first three sections of the original, and all the 
more necessary words, in the subsequent portions as far as 
the eighth secuon : with ample references for the declension, 
comparison, conjugation, anomaly, dependence, and connexion 
ofe very word and sentence, to the grammars of ^u/^mann, Fish, 
Anthon, and Sophocles ; as those in most general use.^ By 
this constant reference to both grammar and Index, always 
accompanied with the indispensable aid of his lexicon, the pu- 
pil is necessarily obliged to greater application and more sus- 
tained exertion, in the legitimate use of this work than might 

* D« Orat. lib. 3. ch. 1(K f See remarks in note, p. 380, tt tupra. 

t To those itadying Greek without the help of a teacher, this will afford eztrabr- 
dinary facilities. 

^ The Pabsirg Iitdkz is alio equally well adapted to the excellent Greek Gram- 
aar of Fa/j»y. 
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be supposed ; and is thereby gradually habituated to a whole- 
some reliance on his own individual industry and mental. ca- 
pability not acquirable by the help of any similar perfdVmance. 
To readers of every class then it is hoped, the work may 
prove both advantageous and acceptable, to the scholar, for 
its literary variety ; to the curious for its agreeable novelty ; 
to the student for its manifest utility ; and to all for its peculiar 
property of conveying a copious fund of solid information as 
well as pleasing instruction in the least objectionable form. 

THE TRANSLATOR. 

New York: — > 

Feast of the Epiphany, 1842. J 
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METHOD OF USING TfflS WORK. 



To Teachers the following synopsis is, with all deference, 
duly submitted. 

Let the pupil prepare his lesson, as well as possible, first 
without^ and afterwards withf the translation verbum verbo : let 
him then, laying aside the translation, endeavour to construe 
the lessson as accurately as he can from memory. As soon 
as on repeated trials, this will have been affected, the lesson 
should be read and translated in class [from the text only] to 
the Teacher, twice carefully over ; once strictly literal, and 
next with as much freedom as fidelity of sense and elegance 
of diction will allow. The Teacher should then cause the 
pupils to return each to his desk or study room, and prepare 
the same lesson by the Parsing Index ; inculcating on their 
minds the indispensable necessity of recurring contemporane- 
ously to the grammar and lexicon for every word. On being 
thoroughly prepared, let the class be again called up, and 
caused to parse the entire lesson, word after word, in the 
most scrutinizing manner ; with regard to Declension, Com- 
parison, Conjugation, Syntax or Government, Idioms, Accents, 
Prosody, History, Geography, Mythology, &c., &c. : and 
finally let one boy of the class [in rotation] be caused to give 
as free, perspicuous, and highly finished a version of the 
lesson, now the third time, as the nature of the case, and the 
capacity of the pupils will admit. 

Should this plan be faithfully and steadily pursued for twelve 
or eighteen months continuously, there can be no hesitation 
in asserting, that not only a more solid, but a more elegant, 
and withal a more critical, knowledge of the Greek language 
will have been acquired in that short space, than by five, or 
even seven years' toilsome drudgery in the common method. 

Jj3^ The student will please to remark, that whenever it 
has been found necessary to express the meaning of a Greek 
word by two or more English words, these latter are joined 
by a hyphen, thus v — to express with accuracy the meaning 
of M'fi xaxdxvBp, — [II. Declen., L par.] four words are requi- 
site ; joined in this manner, " Grudge-not-from-indolence :" 
in ch. III. Reg. Verbs in ©, par. 5,1. 1. — digafiivTjy — " being- 
in-the-habit-of-lifting :" &c., &c. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 



Pag© 1, note 3, Ifne 1, —instead of—" Works of arf*— read— Or. " works-of-art.** 
3, paragraph 3, line 4,— instead of—" Zeuxis made"— reaa — " The celebrated 

Zeuxis," &c., on account of the distinctive force of the article & : it is not, however, 

always susceptible of translation. 
Page 5, note!, line 2,— instead of— " house'*— read— " House." 

9, 2, 2,— instead of—" the uninitated"— read— " the uninitiated.** 

10, 1, 7,-instead of—" Maiherbe»—" MtUsherbe.** 

16, par. 3, 5,— after— " wished**— supply— [or " boasted.**} 

17, 1, 4,— after— " I am all-over*'— supply— [or " I was all-over.*'] 

- 18, 5, 10,— instead T)f— " to Alcibiades*' — read — " in-tbe-case,** or 

** person-of- Alcibiades.** 

Page 23, note S, line 1,— instead of—" says Thomas ^ Kempis**— read— " says the 
pious author." 
Page 27, par. 2, line 6,— instead of—" JEginians,'*— read— " iEginetans.** 

28, 1, 5,— instead of—" PhUUp'*— read— " Philip.** 

— — 29, 4, 4, — instead of— •* good alone"— read— " god alone.** 

30, note 2, 9.— instead of—" Appolonious," — ^read— " Apolionius.** 

50 117 On account of the accidental omission of paragraph 63 in the text of 

ninth N. Y. edition of the Greek Reader^ the translation or the paragraph so omitted, 
as well as that of the one immediately following, are both numbered alike : in order 
that the translation may agree in the numbering of the subsequent paragraphs ,^with 
the various editions of' the original. The omission shall be rectified in a new and 
improved edition of the text now in the course of preparation. 

Page 62, par. 5, line 4,— instead of— " down battlements"— read — "beat-down 
battlements." 
Page 69, par. 23, line 2,— after-" sacred inclosure,**— read— Lor " public portico."] 

82, 6, 1, — instead of— " Aristaus*'—read—" A ristffius.** 

85, note 2, 1,— instead of—" auhor"— read— " author.** 

lOO, par. 10, 5,— instead of—" annomt"— read— " anoint.** 

107, dialogue VI,, line 4,— instead of—" why shovild I not say so**— read— 

" why should I not say so ?" 

Page 1 14, dialogue X., line 5,— instead of—" to see the and boil*'— read— "to seethe 
and boil." 

Page 116, dialogue XII., note 1, line 3 of metrical version,— instead of—" cl ser*t 
^-read— " closer.*' 

Page 119, par. 4, line 2,— instead of—" Luditanians"— read- " Turditanlans.** 

119, 5, — 4,— instead of— " to the present time up"— read— " up to the 

present time." 

Page 127, the bottom note on the page, beginning— AlbuJa (^ti«m— should have been 
marked as referring to river Tiber, 3rd line of 3rd paragraph in the text. 

Page 128, par. 26, line 8,— instead of—" wine plant"— read— " wine-plant," {or 
" vine."] 

Page 128, par. 26, line 9,— instead of— "which is roost productive of good wine**— 
read — " which-is-most-productive-of-good-wine." 

Page 128, par. 26, line 9,— instead of—" and which is trained on trees'*— read— 
" and which-is-trained-on-trees." 

Page 130, par. 31, line 5,— instead of^" might altogether undisturbed**— read— 
" might be altogether,'* &c. 

Page 140, note 3, continued fr. page 139, penultimate line,— instead of— " <J« Per* 
thenonis Vestigus*^ — read—" de PartKenonis Vestigiis." 

Page 150, note 3, line 17,— instead of— " the great reformers"— read— " the great 
reformer." 

Page 156, note 3, penultimate line,— instead of—" the discovery and exploration of 
these tombs has thrown"— read — "the discovery and exploration, dsc.have thrown." 

Page 157, par. 7,— that part of the 5th sentence beginning with—" and that earth," 
&c., and ending with " tedious operation^" — may be otherwise translated : thus, — 
" and that earth now rendered soft, and capable of yielding to moderate labor, thou- 
sands of unhappy beings are kept-constantly-working with iron-picks-used-in-the 
mines." 

Page 164, note 2, HIT* The student will please to observe, that the len^h of this 
note caused the compositor to distribute it on pp. 164 and 165, still retaining notes 3 
and 4 in proper place on p. 164. 
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ADDENDA £T CORRIGENDA. 



PaS^ 103, note 3, line 1,— instead of—" their whole fleet**>-read— " their fleet.'* 
194, », 3,— instead of—" Math, Gr. Gr.*'— read— " Matth, Gr. Gr.^ 

and BO in varioas places, supra et infra. 
Page 233, note 1, lines 3 and 4,— instead of—" a few striking examples** — ^read-- 

" the following examples." 
Page 232, note 2, lines 2 and 3, — ^instead of— ov^iairoyifo'ai— read— do Jfarovi?99>'a(. 
•- — 235, 1, 10, from bottom, — instead of— X£v«a>X«»of — read — XrvirwXevof. 

SIT* A few more Greek words left unmarked with proper accents, the student will 

please to correct in his reading. 
Page 238, note 2, line 12,— instead of—iitKip 8>a — read— {ff-cp SXa. 
240,-5, 1,— instead of— " see note 231, p. 8."— read— " see p. 231, 

note 8." 
Page 254, line 78 of the text,- instead of—" wilt though"— read— " wilt thou." ^ 
•— 257, note 3, line 2,— instead of—" and vfw"— read— " and x^ip<»*" 
^— 258, line 142 of text,— instead of—" Achilous"— read— " Achelous. 
^— — 258, note 4, line 10, — instead of—" W5«*na*"— read— " bis stnas.** 

-— 270, 2, 1,— instead of—" grealy"— read— " greatly." 

— — 270, 5, 5, — instead of — ^" mama" — read — " mamma." 

— — 270, bottom line,— instead of—" liquidi nat tibi linier ogua"— read-*" liguida 

not tiln linter a^a." 



PARSING INDEX. 



Page 295. 


do 285, 


do 28(i, 


do 287; 


do 28S, 


do 288, 


do 294, 


do 295, 


do 295, 


do 296, 


do 296, 


do 296, 


do 296, 


do 300, 


do 306, 


do 306, 


do 311, 


do 312, 


do 313, 


do 316, 



For — " Butman"- read— " Butmann." 
line 67, 68. For— /?/)«x"» ieOi^—Ppaxv. 
I. 34. For— A. Up. 23, read— >l. 1, p. 231. 

1. 45, 46. For — pTiTp6iTo\eo}g, priTp6i:o\ti^ read— ^ijrpoTrdXcws, nr]rpoir6\£i. 
1. 13. After P. p. 9, supply— ZjA:e oiKia^ S. <i 31, 3. 
1. 45. For— p. 21, read- A. p. 21. 
1. 60. For— (rrVia, read— oufa. 

1. 98 For — lines 66—61, abovcy read — line 62 — 67, above. 
1. 98. For— i. 98—103, read—/. 98—100, and others in same page. 
1. 33. For— Z. 12, p. 295, read— i. 60, 61, p. 295. 
1. 15, 16. For I. 56—61, read— I. 62—65. 
I. 52. For—/. 9—11, read— Z. 11—13. 
1. 63. For — TTopeva^ai, read — nnpcvea^ai. 
1. 94. For- Z. 80 to 89, read-Z. 77 to 79. 
1. 54. For— Z. 33—35, p. 302, read— Z. 18—20, p. 303. 
1. 56. For— p. 302, read— p. 303. 
1. 10. For— Zinff 71—74, read—/. 71—73. 
1. 85. For— to«A, read — with. 
1. 82. For— B. it 105, read— B. « 103. 
1. 6. For— Z. 16—18, p. 310, read-^Z. 14-17, p. 309. 



GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES. 



I. FIRST DECLENSION. 

« 

1 . Drunkenness is a short insanity.^ Short pleasure often 
begets long pain. Love learning, temperance,^ prudetice, truth, 
economy, handicraft,^ and piety. Bion used-to-say, that ava* 

1. Or, " phrensy :"— which signifies a disordered mind : being deriyed firom ^pwtrtf, 
which fr. ^pfjv, the mind. Compare Sen. Epist., 85. Ebrietate§ ctrntimut ammos 
in furorem adiMcunt. Stobaeus and Mazimus record a saying of Pythagoras thtt^ 
" drunkenness was a preparation for insanity." The following parallel from St. Ao* 
gxistine could not, in all probability, be surpassed by any writer : — Ebrietas est flagl- 
tiorum omnium mater, culparumque materia, radix criminum, origo Titionun, toiv 
batio capitis, subversio sensus, tempestas lingus, proceUa corporis, naufragium 
castitatis, amissio temporis, insania voluntaria, ignommiosus languor, turpitude m<v 
rum, dedecus vitae, honestatis infamia, anims corruptela. — Ad Sacrat Virgime* : in 
loco. 

2. One of those many words, which, in the copious Greek, will, according to the 
sense and spirit of the text, admit a great variety of meanings : ex. gr., in the axioms 
of Socrates, it means '* moderation ;" in those of Plato, "temperance ;** [as in the 
text ;] in Xenophon's Cyropadia, " modesty," Ac. 

3. " Works of art." This word has, by some of the most eminent Greek scholurt 
of this country, been translated—" the-exercise-of-skill :"— or " the-art-of -which -you* 
make-a*profession ;"— but exclusive of the awkward appearance of compounds so 
lengthy to express the very simple word rtxynv^ there would appear strong philologi- 
cal objections to their admission, for the following reasons : viz. Ist, that they destroy 
the syntactical unity of the'sentence ; by the introduction of compounds, neeessarilj 
requiring the praeinsertion of the definite article to particularize and limit the mean- 
ing : although every noun in the same sentence, and ander the same government, 
construction, and location, is, from its intrinsic meaning, independent of any such 
explanatory prefix :— 2ndly, the word Ttxvriv is, in its application in the text, synoni- 
mous with x^cpeavaHa iii the Prom. YtMct. [of Eadtylu* : fthe English meaning of 
which would entirely obviate the necessity of the unwieldy compound. In order 
that the reader may be enabled to decide, the passaf^ from Esekym* is here given. 

Vulcan chagrined and disgusted at the horrible punishment inflicted by the supreme 
ruler of Olympus on the ul-fated, but philanthropic son of Japetutt and of which he 
was compelled to become the reluctant executioner, cries oat— 

?& iroAAd mtnfietaa xetpuva^Ca. 
" Oh ! my much detested handicraft !" — 

And that there can be no doubt as to the precise meaning, we need only observe that 
Might answers — 

T( viv oTvycij; Tldvav yhp, (os iirXw XSy(^, 

Tuv vHv irap6vr(ov ovSiv dirta r^vij. 

" Why dost thou detest it ? for surely 
Thy art [handicraft] is not the cause," Ac. 

It'is hoped that the length of this note will be excused : because from the sanction 
of the profound scholars awarded to the rejected version, it is not a mere matter ef 
choice, but of necessity, in the Translator to substantiate the preference of his ver> 
sion by an authority so unexceptionable as that of the " Father of Greek TragedY.** 

It must not, however, be concealed, that the Translator's opinion on the prectsa 
meaning of this word as it stands in the text, has undergone some change ; whereas 
he was, at one time, inclined to consider it as equivalent to the English compound 
epithet — " works-of-art :" grounding that opinion on various passages of the Greek 
classics, where t£xvii has a similar signification Lon^tUt for mstance, in 4 80» 
uses it in this sense : — fiiv rsx^^i Oaviidl^erat rd dxpi^tcraroiff k. t. X. ; — " in the- 
works-of-art, whatever is most accurate is most admired." Ac. See " A IMtrpA 
TrtuuUaion of Longinus," 4«., 4-c. Francis : New York. 
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2 II. Second Declension, 

rice was the mother of all evil.^ It is not want but desire 
that occasions grief. As a feast without social conversation, 
BO wealth without yirtue, has no pleasure. 

2. The possessions of virtue alone are permanent. Learn- 
ing is an ornament in prosperity, and a refuge in adversity. 
Of all virtues the chief is piety. It is incumbent on wrest- 
lers to constantly exercise the body naked. ^ There was at 
Olympia, a very celebrated statute of Jupiter, the work of 
Phidias. After the death of iEneas, Ascanius obtained the 
regal-authority. Linus was the son of Mercury and the muse 
Urania. The Ionic philosophy took-its-rise from Thales ; the 
Italian from Pythagoras. 

3. Numa built a temple in hfnor of Fides and of Termi- 
nus. New Carthage is a colony oP Asdrubal, who succeeded 
Barcas, the father of Hannibal. The Babylonian talent is 
worth two and seventy Attic mina. On the top of Cape Sa- 
nium is a temple oi the Sunian Minerva*^ 

II. SECOND DECLENSION. 

1. Anger is unreasonable. Riches are mortal, but glory is 
immortal. Speech is the image of the soul. Wealth is a 
cowardly and life-loving evil. Pegasus was a winged horse.* 
Egypt is a gift of the Nile. Grudge-nol-from-indolence to go 
a long distance to those engaging to teach any thing useful. 
The descendants of Hercules came-down upon the Pelopon- 
nesus. 

1. Or as the Apostle says, *< the desire of money is the root of all evik''^! Tim. 
Ti. 10. 

9. Or, "wrestlers should constantly exercise the body ;'* od tuiorem, as physicians 
have it. This practice revived with so much success by modem truners for health, 
appears to have been very common, not only among the Romans, bat also among 
their teachers, the Greeks. Plato makes the gymnastic masters hold it as an indis- 
pensable rule to subject their pupils to copious perspiration by hearty exercise : hence 
the propriety of the translation given in the note. 

5. That is, ** planted or founded by Asdrubal," 6cc. 

4. Byron has some beautiful lines descriptive of this promontory : — 

" Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, 
Where nothing save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep : 
There swan-like, let me sing and die : 

A land of slaves, shall ne'er be mine." 

"The nromontor^ of Sunium, whence," says Michaud, ''you have that superb 
▼lew of the mountains of Attica, and the vast expanse of the sea — of that great and 
beautiful nature, which can of itself, without the eloquence of words, exalt the soul 
towards its Creator." See also that enchanting woTkilfore« Catholid, vol. z., p .08. 

6. Barry Cornwall has a very fine passage on this celebrated steed : — 

" Oh, for that winged steed, Bellerophon ! 
That Pallas gave thee in her infinite grace. 
And love for innocence when thou didst face 
The treble-shaped chimera. But he is gone 
,That struck the sparkling stream from Helicon ; 
And never hath one risen in his place. 
Stamped with the features of that mighty race.** 



III. TAfVd Declension. 3 

2« The Egyptians say, that the sun and moon are gods.^ 
Mars hates cowards. The Pygmies wage war with the 
Cranes.^ 

3. Two wolves and two horses are depasturing-together:' 
— ^but the lioness and the lion do not go the same road. An- 
ger and folly, two of the greatest evils, have destroyed many. 
Zeuxis made^ a centaur suckling two infant centaurs, twins, 
and very young. 

4. Those inhabiting the tops of Athos, are said to be very- 
long-lived. Anger has often disclosed the concealed mind of 
men.* Brass^ is the mirror of the external-form [or counte- 
nance,] and wine that of the mind. Wine usually reveals the 
mind of man.'' 

5. In Eryx, a city of Sicily, is a sacred temple of Venus, 
in which a great number of doves is reared. Ptolemy Phi- 
lopater built a temple to Homei^*^ Hares are caught by foxes, 
sometimes by running them down, sometimes by stratagem. 
In Samos, they used-to-rear a great many peacocks in-honor- 
of-Juno ; and on the coin of the Samians, was a peacock. 

III. THIRD DECLENSION. 

1. T3rranny is the mother of injustice. The coward is a 
betrayer of his country. Adonis being yet a boy, was, through 
the anger of Diana, wounded by a boar, whilst hunting. 
Procne was changed into a nightingale, Philomela into a 

1. Compare the striking passage of Holy Writ : " Mod have imagined either th« 
fire, or the wind, or the swift air, or the circle of the stars, or the great water, or tiM 
•on and moon to be the gods that rule the world."— Wisdom ziii., 2. 

S. Many of the great poets of antiquity allade to this fable ; none, however, mora 
iMunorously than the Roman satirist : — 

Ad svbitas Thracum votucretj ttubemque tonoram ; 
Pygmaus parvis currit beUator in armU : 
Mox impar hottif rapttugue per aera curvu 
Unguiius a s«na fertur grue. * * * 

JuY. Sat. xiii., 168. 

" When cranes invade, iiis little sword and shield 
The Pigmy takes, and straight attends the field : 
The fight's soon o'er ; the cranes descend and bear 
The sprawling warriors through the liquid air." 

Crbbch. 

The epithet " sprawling," although unwarranted by the text, is one of these ii^ 
imltable [because so true to nature] strokes that always exhibits the power of ttM 
writer. 

S. It seems to be erroneous to represent wolves as graminivorous, instead of car- 
nivorous animals. 

4. " Represented,** or " painted," dec. The curious student should endeavor to 
read Lucian*8 oration on this subject. It is called ** Zeuxis or Antiochus ;" and ccm- 
tains the most graphic description of the fabled centaurs extant.— See Francklin'fe 
Lucian, vol. ii., p. 255. 

5. Or, " Often is anger wont to reveal," Ac. 

6. The mirrors of the ancients were mado of saoiB hl|^y pplisbtd motal, fenar* 
•Uv brass. 

7. Or, " wine is wont to reveal," ^c* 
§, That is, " in honor of Homer." 



4 III. Third Deelensian. 

swallow, and Tereus was changed into a lapwing. The 
elephant is*afraid-of the serpent. Glaucns, while yet a child, 
pursuing a mouse, and falling into a vessel of honey, lost-his- 
life. 

2. The female Bacchanals tore-to-pieces Pentheus ; and the 
Thracian women, Orpheus ; and his own dogs, Actaeon. Good 
men are the images of the Gods. The Ausonians, as abo- 
rigines, first inhabited Italy. All lions are brave. 

3« Drops of water excavate stones.^ The quail is a melo- 
dious and pugnacious birdJ^ The Phoenicians used-to-sacri- 
fice quails to Hercules. The partridges in Attica were tune- 
ful,^ whilst those in Boeotia were hoarse.^ The old-proverb 
says, that aged-persons become a-second-time children.^ The 
old-story says, that the Myrmidons, from ants, had been 
changed into men. 

4. The Lybian Nomades reckon not by days, but by nights. 
Periander being asked what was the greatest thing within the 
smallest compass, answered, '' a powerful intellect in the body 
of man."^ Reason is more powerful than strength of hands.'' 
Fragrance and myrrh are the cause of death to vultures. Si- 
lence imparts grace unto women.® It is a difficult thing to 
reason with the belly not having ears. 

I. This obviouB reflection is first met with in Scripture : " Waters wear away the 
■tones.**— Job xxiv., 19. It occurs in Bion : 

X& Xt$os cs ^Yfidv KoiXatysrai. 
** By dropping incessantly water alone 
Can wear to a hollow, the hardest of stone." — ^Polwhslb. 
We find the same idea in Lucretius : 

SHUiddii etuu* lapUem caoat. 
Nor has tt escaped our modem poets : 

** The rugged stones are washed and worn 
Into a thousand shapes and hollows scooped 
By long attrition of the ceaseless surge.*' — Bowlbs. 

S. The ancients reared quails, as the modems do game-cocks, to fight with each 
other. 
S. Or. " meiodions.** 4. That is, " slender,** or, " weak-voiced.** 

5. " Once a man, and twice a child.*' — Sene* hitfuerot: or, as Shakspeare has it — 
** second childishness and oblivion.*' 

6. Or more simply, " a good understanding in the body of man.'* A remarkable 
narallel is quoted in Beloe's Anecdotes of Literature, &c., vol. ii. p. 100. — "The'soul 
IB the greatest thing in the least continent." MiscelL, Medit., Moral. By Elizabetfai 
Qfymeston. Lond.. 1604. 

7. That is, " wisoom or prudence is more powerful than mere bodily strength.'* 
Compare an almost verbal translation, " Wisdom is better than strength.** — Wisdom 
tI. 1. 

8. Flecknoe in his Love's Dominion, [1634,] has a curious *< Invocation to Sileace,** 
where he thus describes the impersonation : 

" still-bom Silence, thou that art 

Flood^te of the deeper heart ; 

Offspring of a heavenly kind ; 

Frost o* the mouth and thaw o' th* mind ; 

Secresy's Confident, and he 

That makes religion Mystery ; 

Admiration's speaking*st tongue,** 



IV. Cantraeted DeeUntians, d 

9. Vulcan was lame in both feet. Medea is-represented 
ms looking sternly at her two children, and she holds^ a sword 
in her hands ; but the two hapless creatures sit smiling on heti 
knowing nothing of the things about to happen, although be- 
holding the sword in the hands of their mother. 

IV. CONTRACTED DECLENSIONS. 

1. Prudence is the greatest good.^ Nature without edu- 
cation is blind, but education without nature is defective. 
Good laws are the soul of a state. There is nothing more- 
advantageous to a state than good laws. Aristippus said to 
his brother, Recollect, that thou didst begin the quarrel, but I, 
the reconciliation. 

2. The water-organ is the invention of Ctesibias, of-Alex- 
andria, a barber hy trade. A community of well-united breth- 
ren is stronger than any wall. Time is the touchstone of 
character^ among men. A mare nourished^ Pelias, the son 
of Neptune and the nymph Tyro. Apollo, the son of Jove 
and Latona, when he had-shot the serpent Python,^ went to 
Delphi, and took-possession-of the oracle of Gea. Thou 
shah be worthy of respect from all, if thou wilt first, as an eX" 
ample, begin to respect thyself. 

3. Serpents have poison beneath their fangs. Parnassus 
is a large andushady mountain. In Boeotia, are two very-re- 
markable mountains ; one called Helicon, and the other Ci- 
thffiron. The Nile contains various sorts of fish. Dishonest 
gains ever bring loss.^ Famine is a-very-great calamity to 
men. The sword wounds the body, but a word, the mind. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes used-to-take cities by force — battering 
down the walls, but Timotheus,"' by-persuasion. There was, 
in the time of Tiberius, a man named Apicius, from whom, 
many kinds of cakes are-named Apician. Honor thy parents. 
iEacus has-charge-of the keys of Hades. The Polypi lie- 
in-wait for fishes. Anacharsis used-to-say, that the vine 

. . _ .1 - I -I r-i- -■ — -■ 

1. The idiom of the English would require—" and she is also represented as hold* 
in^ a sword," &c. Lucian in his '* Encomium on a house,'^ gives a description of 
this picture which exhibits his taiste and genius in a very favorable light. The whole 
passage— from which the extract in the text is taken— is well worthy the attention 
of the curious in the art pictorial. 

2. Or, " Prudence is an invaluable quality,** or " attribute.'' 

3. Or, "manners--" 4. Or, "suckled." 

6. Perspicuous arrangement would require—" When," or " After Apollo the son 
of Jove and Latona had shot the serpent Python, he went," Ac. 

6. Td Sei\a xipiri mjijioviis Ipydi^erat. — "The miseries which on ill got wealth 
await," says Sophocles, in liis Antigone, 326. 

7. There was another of the same name, who for adding four new strings to the 
cithaera, was banished by a decree of the Spartan senate. For this curious procedure, 
see Bumey's UUt. of Mnnc, 
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C y. EatampUs in all ths Dedennans. 

produced three clusters ; — the first, that of pleasnrey the sec- 
eiidy that of ebriety, and the third, that of disgust.^ 

V. EXAMPLES IN ALL THE DECLENSIONS. 

1. Labor is the father of glory. I did not acquire glory 
without many labors.^ Rational-conversalion is the medicine 
of a diseased mind. Old age is a burden troublesome to men. 
Inachus was the son of Oceanus and Tethys ; from whom, a 
river in Argos, is called Inachus.^ Neither does a golden couch 
benefit a sick man, nor signal good-fortune a senseless one> 

2. Grasshoppers feed on dew. Glory and riches, without 
a sound-understanding, are not safe possessions. On the 
death of Agathocles,^ all places in Sicily were filled- with tu- 
mult and anarchy. 

From the cloud falls a vast quantity of snow^ and of hail. 
And pealing thunder rushes from the vivid lightning, 
Whilst, by the winds, the sea is violently tossed. 

The nature of mortals is subject-to disease, and old age ; and 

fate is inevitable. 

3. The all-seeing Argus had eyes in every part of his body. 
Cleanthes used-to-say, that the uneducated differed in shape 
only from the very beasts. Anacharsis being-reviled because 
he was a Scythian, acknowledged he was so, " by birth, but 
not by manner." Achilles could have lived and'' have ruled 

1. In the Spectator^ No. 195, is the following favorite quotation of Sir W. Temple ; 
— " The first glass for myself ; the second for my friends ; the third for good homor ; 
and the fourth for mine enemies.** 
S. CosioeiM when apostrophising Gama, has a similar idea very elegantly expressed : 
" By toils like these, the brave ascend to heaven ; 
By toils like thine immortal fame is given."— Lrsi ad, b. 0. 

8. Perspicuity of English composition would require : " Inachus, from whom a 
river in Argos was called Inachus, was the son," &c. Compare : — 

" The hoarse resounding shores, 
Where Inachus the king of rivers roars."— -Liwis' Statxus. 

4. Lucretius thus expresses the same idea : 

Nee calida citius decedunt eorpore febreis 
TextiMnu si in pieturei* ostrogue mbenti 
Jaetaritf quam H pUbeia veste aUtandum est. — 1. ii. 34 

Thus rendered by Good : 

" On down reclined or wrapped in purple robe 
The thirsty fever burns with heat as fierce 
As when its victim on a pallet pants." 

5. Literally, " Agathocles having died," &c. 

6. Lit. ** power." The lower classes of the Irish are accustomed to a similar phra- 
seology : as they will say of a rich man, " he has a power of money,"— and of a 
heavy fall of snow, " there's a power of snow on the ground." The expression is 
evidently oriental. 

7. Lit. ** It was in the power of Achilles to have lived," Ac. Cicero seems to have 
copied this in the following animated sentence : "Licuit esse otioso Themistocli, licuit 
Epaminondae : sed uescio quomodo inhsret in mentibus quasi seculorum quoddam 
au{[urium futurorum, quo quidem dempto, quis tarn esset amens, qui semper in la- 
boribus et periculis viveret ?"— /. Tuse. Dtsp. 
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over the Mynnidons ; Nestor could have reigned in peace at 
Pylos ; Ulysses could have remained at home, or with Calypeo 
in her well-irrigated and shady grot, not-liable to old age and 
immortal ; but he would not choose to be immortal, remaining 
in indolence, and without practising virtue. It is incumbent 
on young men to practise a-modest-decorum in their gait, in 
the expression of their countenance, and dress.^ Hercules 
dipped his arrows in the gall of the Lemean hydra. Acrisius 
threw his daughter Danae, together with her son Perseus, shut 
up in a chest, into the sea : and the chest was driven, by the 
waves into the island of Seriphus. 

4. Man longs-for night after day, and hunger after satiety, 
and thirst after intoxication ; and if thou shouldst de[^ve him 
of this alternation, thou wouldst render his pleasure a pain.^ 
Hercules received from Mercury, a sword; from Apollo, a 
bow-and-arrows ; from Vulcan, a golden corslet ; and from 
Minerva, a robe. O Jupiter, and Minerva and Apollo ! grant 
me uprightness of soul, tranquillity of life, irreproachable con- 
duct, and a hopeful death. 

5. Whilst Xerxes was carrying-on-war^ in Greece, his 
mother thought she saw in a dream, two females, very remark- 
able for size, faultless in beauty, and sisters of the same fami- 
ly, and who were called Asia and Greece. Philip being chosen 
arbitrator between two bad men, ordered the one to flee from 
Macedonia and the other to follow him. 

6. In Hades are punished all the bad ; — kings, slaves, 
satraps, poor, rich, beggars. The daughters of Phorcus were 
old women^ from their birth, and had only one eye and one 
tooth, for all three ;^ and these they lent in turn to each-other. 
The instructions which Clean thes received^ from Zeno, he- 
used-to- write on shells and the shoulder blades of oxen ; from 
want of money wherewith to buy paper. 

7. God has bestowed on every creature^ some weapon, of" 
fensive or defensive ; on lions, strength and swiftness ; on bulls, 
horns ; on bees, stings ; on man, speech and wisdom.'' Chi- 
ron the centaur used-to-feed Achilles, while yet a boy, with 
the entrails of lions and of wild boars, and with the marrow 



1. Lit. " the folding or manner of wearing the robe/' See the note on this passage 
in the New York Greek Reader ^ 11th edition. 

2. ** Sweet is pleasure after pain." 3. Lit. **Xerxe8 carrying on war,** Ac. 

4. That is " hags.'' " The Gres," [TpaXat'\ says Mr. Digby in one of his elegant 
works, ** representing treasons were described by the ancients, as grayheaded and 
like old women from their birth ; to show that youth has no concern in the cares, 
suspicions, and trepidations, with which traiton are continually vexed." See Qode» 
fridus, p. 91. On the origin of this fable, the curious student should consult Bry^ 
mCe Aruaynsy vol. T., p. 380 : or Greek Tragic Theatrey voL L, p. 40. 

5. Lit. ''^being three." 6. JJt. ** heard." 7. Or, " understanding." 
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of bean, and thus rendered him strong and swift-footed. Zeno 
used-to-say^ that cities ought to deriye-their-omament, not 
from votiye offerings, but from the virtues of the inhabitants. 
The Lemean hydni had a very large body, and nine heads ; 
eight-mortal, but one-in-the-midst, immortal. 

VI. ADJECTIVES. 

1. Near Italy, lies Sicily, an island fertile and populous. 
Life is short, but art is long. Short is the enjoyment of guilty 
pleasure. Disgraceful gain is a heavy-and-troublesome pos- 
session. The future is uncertain. From a bad beginning 
comes a bad end. Diogenes used-to say, that a rich man 
without-education was a golden-fleeced sheep. 

2. Tyranny^ is an unsafe possession, yet many are lovers 
of it. Riches are blind. The earth t^ faithful, but the sea is 
deceitful. Tranquillity is desirable. Truth is amiable and 
permanent. 

The great gifts of fortune bring fearful anxiety, 

And the most splendid possession is not without-danger, 

Nor is every elevation among mankind, secure.^ 

3. It is preferable to fight in-company-wtth a few brave 
men, against all the cowardly, than in-company-with many 
cowardly against a few brave men. Nothing is more unjust 
than anger. A glorious war is more eligible, than a shameful 
peace. Bion used-to-say, that a good magistrate, on-retiring 
from office, ought to be not more wealthy but more glorious.^ 
No possession is more honorable than that of wisdom. Wis- 
dom is a more honorable possession than wealth. Among the 
Tartessians it was not lawful for a younger man to bear testi- 
mony against an elder one. Glory is a weak anchor, but riches 
are much weaker. There is no more dignified nor more du- 
rable possession than that of virtue. 

4. Many animals are bloodless, but especially as many as 
have more feet than four. It is difficult to perform, but easy 

. to command. There is nothing dearer than one^s country.^ 
There is nothing more pleasing to children than their mother. 

. 1. Or, " absolute power." 
S. Nearly the same thoog^hts are thus expressed by one of our American poetesses : 
*' Life's onward path is wrapt in night, 
And dangers are its fame : 
Ambition holds an eagle's flight, 
And spurns at quiet's name."— Jtfir*. Hale. 
8. 0r» " more honorable,** " full of honors." 

4. Agreeably to this beautiful sentiment from the Father of Epic poetry, is the 
following quotation from Ovid ; 

Nescio ^ natale solum tbdcediiu ameto* 
Ducit, et Muncmore* non *uui e«M mi.— He Pont. 
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Envy is more powerful than pity.^ It is necessary to k^ep 
silence, or say things more advantageous than silence. On 
which account, we have two ears and but one mouth ; that 
we may hear more and speak less. The useless-and-unprofi- 
table in life are more abundant than the useful-and-the-profit- 
able. Govern thyself not less rigidly than others. Be con* 
tent with the present, but seek still better. Those initiated in 
the mysteries, have, at the close of life, more cheering hopes 
concerning futurity than the uninitiated? 

5. Black wine is the most nourishing, but white wine 
is the lightest. The country of Bactria has a very temperate- 
climate^ with a rich and fertile soil. The oldest of all 
things is God ; for he had no beginning ;^ the most beau- 
tiful of all things, is the world ; for it is the work of God : 
the greatest of all things is space ; for it contains all 
things : the swiftest of all things is the mind ;^ for it runs 
through every thing: the most powerful of all things is 
necessity ; for it subdues all things : the wisest of things 
is time ; for it discovers all things. The crocodile, from a 
a very small, becomes a very large animal: for the egg, 
whence t^ is produced, is not larger than that of a goose ; but 
the creature itself afterwards grows to the length ^seventeen 
cubits. The life of most men is -lost in procrastination. 
The most beautiful thing is cdso the most-just,^ and it is the 

most desirable of all things to be-in-health. 

J— — — — » — ^^  ^i^^^^— — I II III I » 1^—^ 

1. Or, " Envy is preferable to pity," that is, one should rather be an object of envy 
for his good success, than of pity for his misfortunes. A similar idea occurs in 
Shakspeare. 

2. Or, " Those initiated in the mysteries have more cheering hapw coneemiBf 
futurity than the uninitated." 

8. Such the translator conceives, is the meaning of tMatuwf not only here, but in 
various passages of the Oreek Reader. 
' 4. Literally, << was unborn.'* 
5. Thus Cowper: 

" How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift winged arrows of light. 

0. " The most equitable.'* The text of our Greek Readers would, in this passage, 
appear to be corrupt. If SavrStf be allowed to remain, the sentence will be either 
ambiguous or nonsensical'; but bjr substituting Xc^o-roy, as it is found among the 
Gnomicks of Theogniay from whom it appears to have been taken, the sense is easy 
and natural, such as it is given in the translation. See Winterton** Poeta Minorts 
Grmd ; in loco. Simonides has expressed the same idea in one of his elegant epi- 
grams ; commencing with 

• Xyialvtiv fiiv ipiirrov dvSpl ^arZy k. t. X. 

Thus spiritedly translated in Bland and Meri vale's Anthology ; p. 61. 

" The first of mortal joys is health ; 
Next beauty ; and the third is wealth ; 
The fourth, all youth's delights to prove 
With those we love." 

Or, as it Is emphatically described in the sacred scriptures— the perennial fount whence 
all succeeding poets have drawn inspiration :—" Thez« are no riches above the riches 
of the health of the body ; ^nd there is no pleasure above the joy of the heftrt,"-~ 
Bcelus. zzz. 10. 
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But the most delightful of all things is, to attain those things 
which each-one wishes. 
Death is common both to the most-contemptible and to 
those-of-the-greatest- worth ; nor does it, through scorn, over- 
look the bad, nor through-veneration-spare the good.^ 

6. The earth is spherical and placed in the centre of the 
universe.^ Oftentimes the rich, on account of the uninterrup- 
ted pleagiure, which they enjoy, have-no- true-conception-of their 
good- fortune. Epaminondas was the son of an obscure father. 
By assiduity, requisite care, and incessant application, all 
things may be rendered better. Homer has assigned to his 
heroes, food, simple and of the same kind for all. Dionysius 
the tyrant plundered the statue of Apollo having^ golden-locks- 
of-hair, and took away a golden table placed^ before it. So- 
crates seeing a young-man rich and uneducated, said, " behold 
the golden slave." 

7. Mountains at-a-distance appear aeriform^ and smooth, 
but near-at-hand, rough and rugged. Is it not more eligible, 

. to choose a life needy indeed, but secure and devoid-of-fear, 
rather than one abounding in wealth and exposed- to -danger ? 
It^is the part of a freeman always to speak the truth.^ Ni- 
cocreon the Cyprian had a four-horned stag. In a certain 
temple of Jupiter, were kept, three-homed and four-horned 
sheep. Aristotle used to say, that the roots of learning were 
indeed bitter, but, that the fruits were sweet. There are three 
judges in Hades ;'' who judge^ the pious and the wicked. 
It is a dreadful thing, that the bad should rule-over the good,^ 



1. Nearlyparallel is the train of thought in an early English writer: " Death is not 
overcome by pride, smoothed by gaudy flattery, tamed by intreaties, bribed by bene- 
fits, softened by lamentations, diverted by time.''— DnuMnoiuf « Cypress Grovst 1630. 

The student will readily call to mind Horace's well known line : 

PaUiia mors it^o ptilsat psds paupervm tabsmas 

Regum gut twres. B. I. Ode 4. 

MaXherbe^s translation of this ode, although periphrastic, is really beautiful ; Tjftler 
says *♦ sublime." See Tytler " On Translation ;" in loco, 

9. Agreeably to the doctrine of the ancients. 

3 and 4. The English idiom would require "which had'* and *< which was,** or 
" had been placed," respectively. 

5. Or, '*like a mist." So Dyer ; 

" As yon summits soft and fair, 

Clad m colors of the air ; 

Which to those who journey near, 

Barren brown and rough appear." — Grongar Hitt. 

6. Massillon's description of truth is too beautiful to be omitted : ** La verity, cette 
lumiere du ciel est la seule chose ici bas, aui soit digne des soins et des recherchea 
de I'homme. Elle seule est la ressource de la bonne conscience, la terreur de la 
mauvalse, la peine secrete du vice, la recompense intdrieure de la vertue : * * * * 
enfin elle seule inspire des pens6e9 magnanimes, forme des hommes herolques, des 
ames dont le monde n'est pas digne, les sages seuls dignes de ce nom." — Avent. 

7. Perspicuity requires the construction thus :~" In Hades, are three judges, d^c, 
6. Or, "who make-a-discrimination [or * separate'] between," Ac. 

9, Or, " tb»t the weaker should have authority over the quore powerfa}.'* 
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8. Anacbarsis used to say, that it was better to bare one 
friend of sterling merit, than many of no merit. The fly being 
six-footed walks on (owe feet only ; — the two forefeet, it uses as 
bands. Pyrrbus waged-war in Italy, two years and four 
months. Philemon the comic writer, composed seven and 
ninety plays ; — having lived nine and ninety years. Hanno 
the elder conveyed a very powerful armament consisting of 
50,000 foot, 6000 horse, and 60 elephants, from Africa to 
Sicily. It-is-recorded, that the Seres live as long as 300 
years, and there is an account, that the Chaldeans live beyond 
100 years.^ 

9. Argantbonius, the king of the Tartessians is said to have 
lived 150 years. Ctesibius the historian having lived 124 
years died, during a walk. Plato died in the first year of the 
108th Olympiad, having lived one year in addition to eighty. 
Silvius having reigned 30 years wanting one, ^neas his son, 
held the government 31 years.^ The Lacedemonians going- 
to-assist the Athenians, marched 1200 furlongs, in three days 
and as many nights. 

VII. PRONOUNS. 

1. One Demetrius said to Nero, " thou indeed tbreatenest 
death on me, but nature threatens it on thee." One of twin 
brothers died ; a silly-fellow on meeting the survivor,^ asked, 
" was it thou or thy brother, that died ?" »* Why is this, O ! 
woman, that leaving me, thou frequentest the city? This is not 
to act discreetly ; nor was it on these conditions, thy father 
gave thee to me in marriage." 

2. A silly-fellow* being-in-want-of-money, sold his books, 
and writing to his father, he said, ** congratulate me, father, 
for now my books support me." On Latmos a mountain of 
Caria, there are said to be scorpions, that sting the natives 
mortally, but strangers gently.^ Crows are very-faithful to 
one-anotber and love each-other^ very much. 

3. Anacharsis, the Sc3rtbian being asked by a certain per* 
son, " what is most hostile unto men," answered, " they them- 

1. Lueian in his little piece on " Longevity," whence this sentence as well as that 
on the inhiU>itants of Mount Athos, is borrowed, adds, that it was owing as maeh to 
temperance, as to exercise and climate : drinking nothing but water, and eating bar- 
ley bread. 

S. Lit. " for one year more than thirty." 

8. Lit. '* the living brother— asked, didst thou die, or did thy brother r* 

4. Perhaps in this place, it might be translated ** a silly [or knavish] student." 

5. Good m his ** Book of Nature" asserts the contrary, p. S0O, Amtr. edit, 

6. Lit. '< them." 
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selves to themselves."^ Jupiter brought-forth Minerva from 
his head. No one is free, who does not govern^ himself. 
This was a law among-the-Persians, that whenever the king 
drove-out into the country, all the Persians, each according-to 
his means, should bring him presents.^ A silly fellow wishing- 
to-sell [selling] a house, carried-about^ a stone from it, as a 
sample. Being^ a judge, always decide in the same way con- 
cerning the same things : doing nothing through partiality. 
Take care of thy own life. Be desirous to please all, not 
thyself alone .^ Beyond all others, reverence thyself. 

Till. REGULAR VERBS IN n. 

1. Active, 

1 . Bad men look-to'' gain only. Whoever does not chas- 
tise® his passions, he is inevitably chastised by them. All 
power and all riches^ are inferior to virtue. When the gods 
wish to save any one, they extricate him even from the lowest 
abyss. ^0 There is no advantage in a beautiful-symmetry of 
body, when a person^ ^ has no understanding. May est thou 
die happily, when thy fated-hour comes. Teres, the king, 
used-to-say, that whenever he was unoccupied and not enga- 
ged-in-military-duties, he thought himself in-no-wise different 
from his grooms. Agesilaus being asked how a person could 
in-an-eminent-degree become celebrated among men, answer- 
ed, " if he would always speak the most eloquently and act 
the most nobly of all others,^" Agis being asked, how a per- 
son could remain always-free, answered, "6y despising death." 

2. The Egyptains, perform-the-funeral-rites, by embalming 

their dead ; the Romans, by burning them?^ Men by fleeing 

— - .  . ^ 

1. Compare the forcible lines of Young ; 

Hear it not ye stars ! 
And thou ! pale moon, turn paler at the sound ; 
Man u to many the torestt ntrest ill. — Nighi Tk<mghtSf No, TIL 

S. Lit. " not governing." • 

3. The king of Persia, when he makes a public entry into Teheran, the metropo- 
lis, is presented at intervals as he rides along, with bowls filled with sugar-candy, of 
which he first takes a piece himself, and then orders it to be given to those whom he 
wishes to favor with his particular notice. M. Morier and the gentlemen of the 
embassy were honored in this manner by his Persian majesty.— JfoKer. 

4. That is " hawked up and down." 5. " It thou art a judge." 
0. Compare the well known Latin adage : non nobis nati sumuSf ^c. 

7. That is " look forward to," or, " have their hopes fixed on." 

8. So a* to correct. 9. That is " the highest power and the greatest riches." 
10. That is, by met.,— " they draw him oat of the lowest depths of hopeless mis- 
ery-" ^ 11. That is " the possessor." 

13. This custom of the Egyptians is appositely alluded to in Garrick's £t>U['*>i^ in- 
tended as a Soliloquy of Quin the celebrated actor :— 

A plague on Egypt's arts ! I say : 
Embalm the dead ! on senseless clay 
Rich wines and spices waste ! 
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from death, often follow-and-find it. Philip assimilated the 
Athenians to statues of Mercury, having a mouth only. 

3. Dionysius, the Sicilian assiduously cultivated the healing 
art ; the same person also performed -cures, made-dissections, 
and cauterized, and so forth. Themistocles and Aristides 
quarrelled even when boys. Theseus left Ariadne in Naxos 
and sailed away, but Bacchus brought her off. The tongue 
has-brought many to destruction.* In-the-excellcnce-of-it«- 
laws and in its-exalted-reputation, Lacedffimon maintained-the- 
pre-eminence of Greece, for the space'of 500 years ; as long 
as it continued using the laws of Lycurgus. 

4. Diogenes used-to-say, that '^ other dogs indeed bite their 
enemies, but I, my friends, that I may preserve them" Up- 
braid no one with his misfortune, as fortune is common ; and 
the future is uncertain. Although thou shouldst be alone, 
neither say nor do any thing evil. Thou shalt be worthy of 
respect from all, if thou shouldst-first-lead-the-way in rev- 
erencing^ thyself. 

5. It is impossible, without a studious-contemplation [or, a 
reflective-observation] of the heavenly bodies to cultivate the 
science of geography. It is diflScult to perform, but easy to 
command. Diogenes having lighted a lamp during the day- 
time, said^ " I am -looking- for a man." The Laconians having 
relaxed the strict-severity of their ancient mode-of-living, fell- 
into luxury. After the death of iEgeus, Theseus having collect- 
ed the inhabitants* of Attica into one city, formed one people.* 

6. Nature has-assigned it as a peculiarity to the good to die 
happily.® Never have I, at any time, endured so severe a 

Like sturgeon, or like brawn ^ shall I, 
Bound in a precious pickle, lie, 
Which I can never taste ? 

Let me embalm this flesh of mine 
With turtle soup and Bourdeaux wine, 

And spoil the Egyptian trade : 
Than good duke Humphrey, happier I, 
Embalmed alive ; old Quin shall die 

A mummy ready made. Davies^s Life of Garrick. 

1. So also St. James: " The tongue is indeed a little member, and boasteth great 
things. Behold how small a fire what a great wood it kindleth ? And the tongue is 
a fire, a world of iniquity. The tongue is placed amon^our members which defileth 
our whole body, and inflameth the wheel of our nativity being set on fire by hell. 
The tongue no man can tame, an unquiet evil, full of deadly poison." ill. 5, 8. 

2. Lit. " to reverence." This exceUent sentiment is well expressed in the fin« 
lines of Wordsworth : 

'* True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself 
In lowliness of heart." 

3. Lit. "says." 4. Lit. " those inhabiting." 
5. Or " community." In Athens, the term generally designates a tribe. 
0. Compare the well known passage of the poet Young : 

" The chamber where the good man meets his fato 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 

2 
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winter in Attica. From the time, that thoa didst begin to 
8tudy-and-expound-phiiosophy, thou art become quite a formal- 
stately personage and de meanest thyself in a supercilious and 
stand-off-manner.^ The master lately stood near me, while 
cleansing the threshing floor and praised my diligence. Cad- 
mus slays the dragon — the guard of the fountain Aria ; and 
sows its teeth, and from these when sown,^ armed men sprung- 
up out of the earth. It is the part of folly te judge of things 
erroneously. As it is not possible to conceal fire under the 
garment,^ so neither is it possible, to conceal a shameful ac- 
tion, by length of time. 

7. A silly-fellow having learned,^ that the crow lived beyond 
two hundred years — having-purchased one, he fed it^ for an 
experiment. God loves to help him, that helps himself.^ Thou 
canst not become-happy, not laboring to be so. The club, 
which Hercules us ed-to- carry, he-himself cut in Nemea. 
Demosthenes having said to Phocion — " the Athenians will 
put thee to death, if they become mad [or insane ;]" — " yes," 
replied Phocion, " me, if they become mad, but thee, if they 
return - to-their-senses." 

8. Plato being-reviled by a certain fellow, said ; *' utter thy- 
self iWf since thou hast not learned to utter thyself welV^ A 
good and virtuous man submits his reason to the ruler of the 
universe, as virtuous citizens submit theirs to the laws of their 
country.^ The happy man roust-needs have been a wise 
man \^ [or, a wise man ought to make a prudent use of pros- 
perity.] A foolish fellow imagining in a dream, that he had 
trodden on a nail, was on dLwaking, found busily employed bind- 
ing up his foot ; another on learning the cause, expostulatingly 
remarked, " no wonder, why dost thou go-to-sleep barefoot ?" 

Of virtuous life ; quite on the verge of heaven. 

Virtue alone has majesty in death, 

And greater still, the more the tyrant frowns." 

1. Lit. " thoa art become pompously- dignified with pedantry and elevatest thine 
eyebrows over thy temples." The phrase ras dtpp^s irrfipas is well illustrated by a 
living poet : * * *  « Their earnest brows 

Lifted in solemn thought." — Southey. 

8. Lit. " these being sown." 

3. So also the inspired penman : " Can a man hide fire in his bosom, and his gar- 
ments not bum V^—Prov. vi. 27. 

4. Probably in the course of his laborious and abstruse speculations. 

5. Lit. " God loves to labor with one laboring." 

6. Adam Smith has a passage of striking similarity to that in the text : " The 
wise and virtuous man is at all times willing that his own private interest should bo 
sacrificed to the public interest of his own particular order or society.****He should, 
therefore, be equally willing that all those inferior interests should be sacrificed to 
the greater interest of the universe, to the interest of that great society of all sen- 
sible and intelligent beings, of whom God himself is the Immediate administrator 
and director."— TAeory of Moral Sentiments^ part yi-^ sect. 2. 

7. The sentiment in the text is contrary to the English proverb : 

" A little wit will serve a fortunate mnxL^-^Fielding's Proverbs. 
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Bion the sophist seeing an envious person very much de- 
pressed said, '/ either some great calamity hath happened to 
this fellow, or some great good, to another." ^ Those anx- 
iously seeking after^ glory, rarely become glorious. Some 
have-said, that the sun was of stone and a glowing ignited- 
mass.^ Daedalus being an architect constructed the Labyrinth 
In Crete : — ^having-fled* from Athens on account of a murder. 
9. Atalanta was very-swift of foot. The winds blew-briskly, 
and the sea became rough, and the foam of the water was* 
curie d-on -high. To a thief asserting, *' I had not known it 
was thine,* Demosthenes retorted, ** but thou didst know that 
it was not thy own." On the death of his children being an- 
nounced to Anaxagoras, he remarked, " I knew, that I had 
begotten them mortal." He knowing useful things and not 
he knowing many thiugs, is truly wise. 

2. Middle, 

1 . Theocritus being asked why he did not write,^ " be- 
cause," replied he, ** when I would, I could not, and when I could, 
I would not." Of all others, most-especially reverence thy- 
self. It is not bootless,^ to do a good action, even although 
the reward of the-beneficent-act does not immediately appear. 
To-be-poor is not a-cause-of-shame, but to-be-poor from a 
shameful , cause, is a disgrace. Be-always-of-opinion, that 
the angry man differs from the mad-man, only in the compara* 
tive duration of the passion. Antigonus, at one time, retreat- 
ing before his advancing enemies, said he was not fleeing but 
seeking an advantageous position in-the-rear. The ancient 
Athenians used-to-dress-in purple robes and wear variegated 
tunicks. A certain person asking Antalcidas, how one could 
particularly please men, he replied, if* he would always speak 
the most agreeable, and perform the most beneficial, things 
to them. 

2. We are born once for all : it is not possible to be born 

1. There is a powerful delineation of envy in MeunlUm ; Carime I. 

2. Lit. " gaping after." 

_ 3. The opinion held by Anaxagoreut who was banished in conseqaence for his Im- 
piety,— as it was considered : — so we learn from Hudibras : 

" For Anaxagoras long agone 
Saw hills as. well as youi' th' moon 
And held the sun was but a pieco 

Of red hot iron, as big as Greece. 

*********** 

And rather than he would recant 

Th' opinion suffered banishment.** — Pt. it. C. 8. 

4. The English idiom would require,—** Dada^, a skilful architect, having fled 
from Athens, on account of a murder, built the labyrinth in Crete." 

5. Lit. " does not write." 

8. Or : " gratuitous." See also a beautiful illustration in EccUs. zi. 1.—" Cast thy 
bre^ Qpoi) tt)e running ^ateri : for after a long time, thou shalt find it again :" Ac, 



i 
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twice. Life is like a stage J Cameleopards have on the back, 
a hump [or buncb]^ similar to that of the Camel ; but in color 
and in hair, they resemble panthers. Bees are not so much 
in-dread-of cold, as of rain. Hast thou not heard, that the 
grasshoppers, which were^ formerly men, became birds ? 
Hope is the dream of a waking person.^ Pindar said,^ that 
hopes were the dreams of persons awake. 

3. Demonax being asked when he began to-study-philoso- 
phy, answered, " when 1 began to know myself." Aristippus 
said to his brother, '' recollect that thou didst-bcgin the quar- 
rel, but I, the reconciliation." Philoxenus the glTitton being 
reproached for his voracious propensity, wished that he had 
the gullet of a crane. Cyrus the great bestowed seven cities 
on Pytharchus a native of Cyzicum ; — who was his friend.^ 

4. Deliberate before every enterprise. To a person rudely 
jostling a beam against him, and then crying out " take care," 
Diogenes — first striking him with his staff,— cried out, ** take 
care." Be such towards thy parents, as thou wouldst wish thy 
own children to become towards thyself. lo — the daughter 
of Inachus — is said, after being transformed into a heifer, to 
have swum over the Bosphorus and to have given her name to 
that strait. A silly fellow wishing'^ to swim, was nearly 
drowned : he therefore swore-an-oath, he should never again 
touch water, until he had first learned to swim. 

5. It is said, that a certain old woman being-in-the-habit-of- 
lifting-up a little calf; and that constantly doing this, day after 
day, unconsciously carried it when a bullock. Milo the 
wrestler of Crotona taking-up a bull, carried him through the 
middle of the Stadium.^ Lucullus the Roman general, who 
conquered^ Mithridates and Tigranes, first introduced the 
cherry tree into Italy. . 

6. Since the gods, the saviors [or the protecting deities,] 
have rescued me from the waves and from danger, I will turn 

1. So alsQ Shakspeara : 

" This world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.** 

A comparison literally true of his own time, when " plays were acted by the law- 
yers in the inns of courts, by the students in the universities, and even by London 
grentices." — Totus tnundus agit histrionem. See DodaUy^s CoUeciionj p. Iviii., of the 
reface. 

8. This has been disproved by modem naturalists. 
3. Lit. " being formerly." 4. Or, " of a person awake.** 

5. " Pindar says that hopes are,*' &c. — would be more agreeable to the genius of 
our vernacular tongue. It is not, however, at all uncommon in the Greek, .to find 
the aorists used for the present.— See Mattkite^s Greek Grammar^ ^ 506, 4. 

6. The construction in English would be, " Cyrus the Great bestowed seven cities 
on his friend Pytharchus, a native of Cyzicum." 

7. That is, " attempting." 

8. The race i^round at 0l3rmpia was so called, and was about 600 foeX in lengtlv. 

9. Lit. " ha vmg conquered," or, *' after having conquered." 
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myself to my occupation, and I will go to live^ in the countiy. 
Leonidas having heard, that the sun would be darkened by the 
arrows of the Persians, said it would be pleasant, '* because," 
he gaily remarked^ ** we shall then fight under a shade." Theo- 
critus being asked by a loquacious-young-man - where he [ths 
latter] could see him, [Theocritus] on the following day, re- 
plied, " where I shall not see thee." 

3. Passive. 

1. XJpoiv flattery, as on a tomb, the name only of friendship 
is-inscribed.^ On account of the great-number of persons 
present in the assembly, I became-embarrassed in mind, and 
I am all-over-in-a-tremor, and my tongue appeared tied, and I 
forgot the exordium of the speech, which I had prepared. 

Although we are-destitute-of possessions at home 
Nevertheless both our noble birth and hereditary 
excellence still remain. 

2. None of the cities is now uninjured ; — which has not 
neighbors acting injuriously : so that the regions round 
about are-laid-desolate, the cities are plundered, private houses 
are-totally>destroyed, constitutions are overturned and the 
laws subverted. Being a man, recollect that fortune is com- 
mon. Recollect that thou art mortal. Euripides was buried 
in Macedonia. 

3. This famous Sardanapalus baying his body painted, 
and his hair braided, being buried in purple, and shut-up in his 
palace, sought nothing else except happiness and pleasure. 
The Pythagoreans asserted, that the souls of men were en- 
closed in the body, as a punishment.^ Typhon the son of 
Gea and Tartarus had the nature of man and beast commin- 
gled. 

4. The heart of man is attached to the left breast ; but in 



1. The present participle used for the infinitive.— See Matthi<e's Greek Cfrtuntnart 
4 590,4. 

8. Unless to the favored few, who have spent their days and nights among the 
flowery meads of Parnassus, it is almost incredible to what an extent the poets of 
modem times have been indebted to the inexhaustible treasures of antiquity. So 
true are the words of Ecclesiastes : — " Nothing new under the sun, neither is any man 
able to say : Behold, this is new : for it hath already gone before in the ages that were 
before us.*' Any good classical scholar, who will turn over the pages of our most 
eminent poets, from Chaucery the '' Father of English Poetry," to Moore^ the most 
harmonious lyrist of the sons of song, wfll, at once recognise the justice of the re- 
mark. Nay, even tlirough the productions of those minor bards " to fortune and to 
fame unknown," who have scarcely sipped a drop from the thousand rills of Helicon, 
may be traced vetenan monimenta virorvm : as witness the subjoined quotation from 
Scott of Atmoell ; illustrative of the Greek sentence in our text : — 

*' While Folly frequent boasts the' insculptur'd tomb 
By Flattery's pen inscribed with purchas'a praise." 

3. Lit. " for the sake of punishment." 

2* 
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other liying creatures, it is affixed to the middle of the chest 
[breast.] Many of the Roman women were accustomed to 
wear sandals similar to those of the men. After the sea-fight 
St Salamis, Sophocles being then a boy, having anointed his 
body, danced naked around a trophy. Diogenes having at 
one time seen some women suspended from an olive tree, cried 
out ; " Oh ! that all trees bore the like fruit !" Themistocles 
and the Greeks under his command, fell upon the scattered 
Persians. It is impossible to avoid Me /a^e allotted.^ Zeno 
was once scourging a slave for theft, and on the latter's crying 
out ; " it had been fated for me to steal ;" — " and to be scourg- 
ed for it too" retorted Zeno. In the laws of Draco, one 
punishment — death — was assigned for all trangressors alike. 
The giants hurled rocks and burning oaks against heaven. 

5. Pythagoras first called himself a philosopher, [a-lover-of- 
wisdom ;] those of a period^ anterior, were styled wise-men. 
Pythagoras was seen on the same day, and at the same hour, 
in Metapontum and in Crotona. The benefactors of mankind 
have been deemed-worthy-of immortal honors. It was here- 
tofore hereditary to the Athenians to-take-the-lead-of Greece, 
and to fight against tyrants in defence of liberty.^ This glori- 
ous privilege originated with Miltiades ; came to full-maturity 
under Themistocles ; descended to Cimon ; was preserved by 
Pericles ; and became-an-object-of admiration to Alcibia- 
des. Ptolemy king of Macedonia was slain by the Galatians, 
and the whole Macedonian force cut off and destroyed. Duris 
the Samian says, that Polysperchon a general of the Mace- 
donians — whenever he became intoxicated, although then an 
old man, would dance at supper. Nurses spit on young-chil- 
dren lest they should-be-injured-by-enchantment.^ 

1. This reflection is found in many of our English poets : 

" Let people call us cheats and fools 

Our cards and we are equal tools ; 

Poor men ! poor papers ! we and they 

Do some impulsive force obey, 

And are but play'd with ; do not play." — Prior's Alma. 

8. The Roman Orator seems to have copied this noble sentiment in his eloquent, 
but ineffectual appeals to his degenerate countrymen. Hanc iUbertattm] retinetey 
guasoj QuiriteSf quam vobis, tanguam hereditatem^ majores nostri religuerunt. Philip^ 4. 

Our own elegant Addison has happily introduced the same idea in his Cato ; 

" Remember, O my frien€s, the laws, the rights, 
The gen'rous plan of power delivered down, 
From age to age by your renownM forefathers. 
O never let it perish in your hands !'* — Act. 3, so. 5. 

3. ThusKon:— 

'SLs ftfl Pa<TKav^& ie, rpls eis Ifidv inrwra K6\iro¥, 

** Lest fascination my repose disturb, 

Thrice on my breast I spat— its power to curb.*' 

Pol»heWs Tkeoe. 

Despuit in moUes el tibi guisgue sinus. — TibuU. Eleg. S, 96. 
In yariotti parts of Europe^ there still prevails a practice of applying " the fasting 
■plttle" for healing certain bruises or injuries. 
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6. Plato, when^ a young man, was so modest and decorous, 
as never to be seen laughing immoderately. There is a tra- 
dition, that the Rhodians were be-showered^ with gold^; Ju- 
piter haring-burst a golden cloud over them. Herodotus says, 
that sports-and-games were invented by Atys in-a-lime-oP 
famine. Some say, that Ariadne, being abandoned by The- 
seus, hanged herself ; but others say, that after being carried 
to Naxos, she was espoused^ by Bacchus. Hercules being 
reared and educated at Thebes, and being most carefully 
trained in gymnastic exercises, became very celebrated. Apollo 
being-condemned for the death of the Cyclops, and being, on 
this account, banished from heaven, was sent down to earth ; 
and served-for-hire in Thessaly with Admetus, and in Phrygia 
with Laomedon. By an alternation of labor ,^ labors themselves 
become sweet. 

7. Whatever thou art-about to do, tell not beforehand ; be- 
cause on-having-failed in thy purpose^ thou wilt be derided. 
If thou art** a king, take care, that the most deserving attain 
honors, and that all others may-sufTer-no-injustice. Reverence 
thyself, and thou shalt not dread shame yrom another. Imag- 
ine, that thou art doing every-lhing, unobserved by no-one :® 
for even alihough thou shouldest conceal it for-the-present, 
thou wilt-hereafter be- detected. 

8. Hylas the son of Theodamas, being sent, while in Mysia, 
to fetch water, was, on-account-of his beauty, carried-off by 
the nymphs. Sophocles the tragic-writer was choked by 
swallowing the stone of a grape. Vulcan was thrown down 
from"' "heaven by Jupiler ; whence he became lame. A silly 
fellow meeting his physician hid himself : a person asking the 
reason, he answered, " it is a long time, since I have been 
sick,^ and 1 am ashamed to go into the presence of the phy- 
sician." It is recorded, that Cineas, after he had -learned- to- 
appreciate the virtue of the Romans, declared to Pyrrhus that 
the ^senate appeared to him like an assembly of kings. The 
three continents being compared with each-other, Asia would 
appear the largest, next Lybia, and last Europe. 



1. Lit. "being." 2. Lit. " be -rained." 

3. Or "as a-remedy against,"— " as an-alleviation-or' — &c. 

4. Lit. " labor being alternated," or " varied." 5. Lit. " being a king." 
6. That is : " observed by all." 7. Lit. " hurled out of," &c. 

8. Lit. " 1 have been some time without falling sick«" 
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IX. CONTRACT VERBS. 

1. Active. 

1. An envious man^ torments himself, as he would an enemy. 
Associate-with the good. Courage united with prudence, 
applaud ; but that which is joined-with rashness, avoid. Many 
imagining they love themselves, do not in reality love them- 
selves.^ Envy no-one. Deliberate ^r^^ and then act. 

2. The wife of Phocion being asked, why she alone of all 
the women wore no golden ornament, " because," replied she, 
<* the great merit of my husband is an ornament sufficient for 
me."^ Wine — 

makes the humble man to conceive exalted ideas, 

causes the supercilious pedant^ to laugh 

and the weak to dare any thing, and makes the cowa):d brave. 
Familiarity begets contempt : when dwelling-on the land, we 
long for the sea ; and again sailing on the main, we look-on- 
all-sides for land. The avaricious are ever in-a-state-of-war ; 
having machination and envy, as innate propensities.^ The 
Causianians bewail those that are-being-born, and those that 
have terminated-their-mortal-career, t?iey pronounce happy. 

For couldst thou find any thing more effective than wine ? 

Dost thou see ? When men drink? it, then-indeed 

They become rich ; they accomplish everything ; they gain 
law-suits, 

Theyare-in-a state-of-bliss; they are-useful-to their friends.'' 

3. iEschylus, as it is said, used-to-compose his tragedies 
while inebriated. Orpheus by-his-melodious strains,^ used to 
move both rocks and trees. The Sardinians, with clubs, used- 
to-kill their parents when grown-old. Men in-ancient-times 
dwelt in caves. The Romans used formerly call Sicily, the 
granary of Rome. 

1. Lit. " he envying." . 2. Or : "in reality hate themselves." 

3. No one unacquainted with Burns' noble and spirit-stirring song " A man's a man 
for a' that," can fully comprehend the justness of the answer given by Phoclon^s 
wife : — for intrinsic merit should ever constitute the brightest ornament. It is said, 
that the bard's eldest son after bein^ introduced to George the IV., and admitted to a 
couTivial party, was requested to smg one of his father's favorite airs. The young 
man selected and sung with striking effect the fine production alluded to. He sung 
no more at Carlton House ! 

4. Lit. " him elevating his eyebrows. See note 1, on page 14. 

5. Lit. " having it as an innate propensity to plot insidious machinations and to 
envy." 5. That is : " will have drunk." 

7. Consult Bland and Meri vale's G. Anthology, p. 287, for a parallel passage. 

8. Lit. " Orpheus singing," <fcc. Camoens has some beautiful lines on the power 
of Orpheus' music ; thus translated by Mickle :— 

***** Such as erst subdued 

The horrid frown of Hell's profound domains. 

And sooth'd the tortur'd ghosts to slumber on their chains. 

Lutiad, B. 10. 
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4. He committing^ no injustice, needs no law. When the 
pilot is sick^ the entire vessel is affected with him. A silly fel- 
low being-on-the-point-of suffering shipwreck called for wri- 
ting-tablets, that he might-make his will : and perceiving his 
slaves overwhelmed-with-affliction on account of their danger, 
— " do not grieve," said he, " for 1 will-emancipate you all." 
Not only is the god-of-riches blind, but even fortune his con- 
ductress. Homer has described the shield of Achilles, as 
bearing^ the whole firmament ; as well as the earth ; and 
persons-following-agricultural-pursuits, and celebra ting-mar- 
riages, and carrying-on-lawsuits, and waging war. 

5. Bacchus is also called Lenaeus, from the treading of the 
grapes in the wine-press. Thales is said to be the first,* to 
have cultivated-the-study-of-astronomy. In Macedonia it was 
the custom, that no one should-take-his place at supper, un- 
less he who had transpierced a wild boar, outside^ the toils. 
Epicurus being asked, how a person might become rich, re- 
plied, not so much by adding to his acquisitions, as by retrench- 
ing many things, from his wants. A silly -fellow meeting his 
physician, said, " pardon me and do not reproach me because 
I have not been sick." Never think too-highly of thyself, nor 
yet too lowly of thyself. Plato called philosophy a diligent- 
preparation for death. 

6. O boy ! be silent ; silence has many beauties. Asso- 
ciate not with the bad, honor the gods : practise integrity : 
utter no untruth. A fool laughs although there be nothing 
laughable. Salmon eus^ had-the-temerity to imitate Jupiter in 
thundering. As old age has its advantages, so likewise youth 
has its advantages : [or, it is honorable to exhibit-marks-of-age, 
and not to-exhibit-marks-of-age, is likewise honorable.''] Ni- 
cias was so-untiring-in-his-application, as to frequently ask 



1 . The elegance as well as the accuracy of the English language would require : 
" He that commits no injustice, needs no law." 

2. Lit. " The pilot being sick." 3. That is : " containing." 

4. More correctly : " To have been the first to cultivate," &c. 

5. That is : " without the assistance of nets." 

6. The classical student should here recall Virgil's lines, descriptive of this mon- 
arch's impious conduct and punishment. They are to be found in 6th JEneidf line 585, 
beginning with— 

Vidi et crudelet dantem Saltnoneapanas ; 

Thus concisely expressed by one of our poets : — 

" In vain, of old, the rash Salmoneus strove 
To imitate the thunder from above ; 
Transfix'd he lies beneath the bolts of Jove." 

7. The reading in the text, is probably more correct than that given in Winterton's 
Foetae Gneci Minores : 

KaXdv rd yvp^Vf tal rd /*») ynpoiv iraXiv 
Qt as Ausonios prettily says — 

Grata seneetus Aomtm, qua parilis juventa, 
Jllajuventus gratior, q}W ftmiJw «ef»ecl0, 
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his servants, if he had taken his meals^. To a person-in- 
grief, because he was-dying^ in a foreign land, Anaxagoras 
remarked the descent to Hades was^ similar from-all-quarter8> 

7. The polypi lie-in-wait-for fishes in the following manner ; 
they take their station, at-the-foot-of some rocks and change 
themselves to a color similar to that of the rocks, and appear 
to be rocks :^ the fishes, therefore, swim up, and the polypi 
with their long-feelers surround and seize upon them, thus 
taken unawares- The Greeks worship the Equestrian Nep- 
tune and offer sacrifice to him on the Isthmus. The Colchi- 
ans perform-the-last-rites-of-sepulture^^o the dead, by enclosing 
them in hides, and suspend them from trees. It is said, that 
Anaxagoras the Clazomenian was never seen to laugh or 
smile.'' Diogenes once seeing a young man blushing, said, 
" be-of-good-cheer, young man^ such is the color of virtue." 
Men did not leave even the air free to birds. 

8. Matris the Athenian, as long as he lived, used to eat 
nothing unless a little myrtle, but he abstained from wine and 
all other liquids except water. Ulysses blinded the cyclop, 
v)hile intoxicated. Homer says, that wine enervates. There 
is nothing permanent in the life of mortab ; for no one lives 
in the manner, which he proposes.^ 

1. Lit. " his breakfast." 8. Lit. " dies/' or " is a^at to die.'' 

8. Lit. "was similar." 

4. Such was the noble observation of the illustrious Bowtrd^ when it was hinted 
by his friends that he mig^ht never again behold his native land. The sentiment is 
thus elegantly versified by an anonymous writer in the MoHthly Review, Vol. 70. 

"And say when summon'd to the realms on hi|^, 

If to the soul eternal bliss be given, 
What boots it where we heave onr parting sigh. 

Or whence the soul triumphant springs to heaven ! 
When HowartPs spirit from Tartarian plains, 

Wing'd its glad flight to virtue's blest abode, 
Seraphic harps awoke celestial strains, 

Attendant angels guided it to God." 

Webster in his " Devil's Law Case," has a similar idea but more fully and energet- 
ically expressed, 

" What care I then, tho' my last sleep 
Be in the desert, or on the deep ; 
No lamp, nor taper, day and night, 
To give my chamel changeable light ? 
I have there like quantity of ground ; 
And at the last day I shall be found." 

DeviPt Law Case : A Tragic Comedy, [16S3.] 

5. Lucian in his Dialogues of the Gods alludes to this transmutation of color. 
Dial. XV. Men. 4- Proti Ovid also in his Halieta., lib. 30, has the following fine de* 
scription : 

**** Seopulie crvuUi corpore aefpne 
Polypus nareti et Iubc eludit rettafraude, 
Et »ub lege toet eumit, mutaigue colorem. 

6. Usually translated, " inter the dead,"— but, it is apprehended, erroneously, as 
"inter" is, literally, " to bury in the earth," whereas the Colchians, after wrapping 
their dead in skins of beasts, suspended them from trees. 

7. Lit. " laugliing or smiling." 

8. Nmn homo propowit, sed Deus di*ponit,-^SB.jB Thomas k Kempis, De Imit. Chri- 
9ti ; h 19* So also the melancholy^ moralist, Youn^ : 
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2. Middle. 

1 . Shun blame^ rather than danger. At a banquet, with^ 
Antiochus surnamed the Great, not only the friends of the 
king, but even the king himself danced to the clashing of ar- 
mor. The Tarentinians wished to make Pyrrhus their 
leader and invite him to the war. Empedocles rejected a king- 
dom which was offered to him ; preferring no- doubt unosten- 
tatious-privacy much more. Do not acquire friends too has- 
tily. Lampis the ship-master, being asked how he had ac* 
quired his wealth, replied ; " great wealth without much diffi- 
culty, but inconsiderable wealth with great-toil. Endeavor so 
to live, as if you were-to-live, either for a short or a long 
time. Demean yourself courteously to all, but have-inter- 
course-only with the best. If thou hadst seen the things 
which I have seen, I well know, that thou wouldst not cease 
laughing. It is the most agreeable and the most advantage- 
ous of all things, to procure faithful and, at the same time, 
useful friends, by acts-of-kindness. 

3. Passive, 

1 . Those not punishing^ the bad, wish to injure the good. 
Those among the Lacedemonians fighting valiantly, and fall- 
ing gloriously were crowned with olive- wreaths. Cleanthes 
was-celebrated for his laborious-diligence : because being 
poor, he used to draw- water by night, and by day, he exercised 
himself in philosophical studies [or disputations]. Chastise 
thy passions, lest thou be punished by them. Hippolytus was- 
honored by Diana and was in great-repute. When the bees 
through-sportive-wantonness-swarm-away, and go wandering 
from their hives, the bee-masters make a loud-melodious-noise* 
on hearing which, the bees return. Agatho used-to say, that 

" How few, beneath auspicious planet bom, 
Witli swelling sails make good the promised port. 
With all their wishes freighted." 

1 Or * " censure •" 

a! Might not this vaph *AvTi&xoh mean " at a boozing-match with Antiochus"?— 
something tantamount to what Herodian would call irapd. rfiv vSaiv, inter potandum, 

3. Anglicd, " those who do not punish." Darwin has finely illustrated this senti* 
ment, in that energetic line : 

" He who allows oppression, shares the crime." — Botan. Garden. 

4. From the earliest ages, it has been a well authenticated fact, that bees are at- 
tracted by metallic sounds. Aristotle followed by Varro and Columella attribute this 
to fear, but Plato and Pliny^ with greater probability, to joy or pleasure. In the town 
of the translator's nativity, it was a matter of frequent occurrence, that on Simday 
mornings, immediately before divine service, bees collected in large swarms around 
the church or chapel ; [both of which had bells of remarkably fine tone;] attracted 
no doubt by the sound. Virgil^ when treating of the management of these useful 
and industrious uisects, does not forget this singular instinct : 

Tinniiusqw ct«, ei Martit quaU cymbala circMn.--Geor. IV. 64. 
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a magistrate ought to be-mindful of three things : first, that he 
was ruling^ over men ; secondly, that he should rule accord- 
ing to established-laws ; and thirdly, that he could not always 
rule. Among the Indians, any one who had deprived^ a me- 
chanic of a hand or an eye, was punished with death. Phi- 
neus the prophet was deprived of his eyes ; and it is said, 
that he was blinded by the gods, because he had foretold the 
future unto man. Plato said to one of his slaves, " thou 
shouldst-have-had-a-scourging,^ were I not wroth." 

X. VERBS IN MI. 
1. Active. 

1. Jupiter disposes all things, as he pleases. What does 
mourning profit the dead ?^ No other remedy, unless an ape 
devoured whole, benefits a sick lion. Chilo being asked, what 
was the most difficult thing, answered " to know one's self:" 
because every one, through self-love, groundlessly attributes 
various good qualities to himself. Solon gave -orders* to fur- 
nish barley-bread to those dieted in the Prytaneum, but that 
wheat-bread should-be-served-up on festivals. 

2. This law has God ordained, — "if thou wish for any 
good, acquire it from thyself." The ancients used to put an 
obolus into the mouths^ of the dead. It is easier, from a good 
man, to make a bad, than from a bad man to make a good.'' 
Minerva placed the head of the Gorgon in the middle of her 
shield. There is a law at Thebes, that it is not allowable for 
any Theban to expose his child to perish. It is said, that the 
PhcBnicians did not first invent letters but merely altered their 
shape. Antigonus the king imitated Baechus in all-respects; 

1. Lit. " rules over/' Ac, but in Greek, the present is frequently used for the 
past tense, or aorist : as iroXXov ae ^vrjroTs &^iov tiktzi war^p. See also Matthiat^s G. 
G.  504. 1. 2. Lit. " he depriving," or " having deprived." 

3. Lit. " thou hadst been scourged." 

4. Thus Archilochus in one of his fragments, whence the line in the text is taken : 

" Yet wliat avails it to lament the dead ? 
Say, will it profit aught to shro^jd our head, 
And wear away in grief the fleeting hours ?" 

Bland 4* MerivaWt Gr. Anthology ^ p. 4. 
And Homer, II. ziz. 

Eternal sorrows what avails to shed ? 

Greece honors not with solemn fasts the dead. — Pope. 

Thus also in the Holy Writ : " Weep but a little for the dead for he is at rest."— 
Ecclus. xxii. 11. 

5. Lit. "gives-orders." 

6. Lit. " mouth :" but the precision of the English language requires the plural 
" mouths" to agree with the word dead in the plural. 

7. l)r,— more elegantly, and^not less accurately ;— " It is easier to make a bad man 
of a good, than a good man of a bad." 
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binding ivy around his head, in place of a diadem, and bear* 
ing a thyrsus, instead of a sceptre. I particularly admire Ly- 
curgus giving laws to the f.acedaemoniaDs, and I consider him 
to be one of the wisest of men. 

3. Were^ I a nightingale, I would perform the duties of a 
nightingale; were 1 a swan, I would perform those of a swan ; 
but now, being-a-rational-creature,^ I ought to sing the praises 
of God : this is my employment.^ The govern men t-of-the- 
many is not good ; let there be one governor — one king. If 
thou art fond-of-learning, thou wilt become learned.^ The 
Lusitanians sing hymns-of-victory when they advance against 
their foes-in-battle. Bion used-to-say, that the road to Hades 
was facile ;^ for that even the blind could travel thereon. The 
father of Marius we know not ; but himself, we regard-with- 
wonder, on account of his achievements. 

4. Tantalus was-placed-standing in a lake, and still eontin* 
ued parched- with-thirst. Men have raised temples and altars 
to Triptolemus, because he has bestowed on us food, mild- 
and-cultivated, suitably/ for our nature ; but which of you has 
erected an altar to the discoverer of truth ? To Diogenes 
while-breakfasting in the market-place, the bye-standers in- 
cessantly cried out, " dog, dog ;" but he would tartly reply, 
" ye are the dogs indeed, who stand about me, whilst at break- 
fast." Not even the air did men leave free to birds ; setting- 
up snares and nets. It is said, that Saturn changed the men 
of his time from a coarse unwholesome regimen to a mild and 
salubrious mode-of-life. 

5. Nothing of things that are bad, does God give ; these 
assuredly are the gifts of irrational fortune.^ Homer assigns 
plain-and-simple food to his heroes. Allow freedom of speech 
to the wise and prudent.'^ One Tenthes used-to-eat his food, 
having gloves on, that he might place it as hot as possible, on 
his tongue. Nature has given us tears, as a consolation in 
misfortune.^ The Phcenicians transmitted letters to the 

1. Lit. " if I were," &c. 

2. Or,—" being-endowed- with-reason and-speech," Ac. 

3. This fine sentiment occurs in a discourse of fipictetus the stoic philosopher, 
given by Arrian, i. 16. 4. Or,—" extensively learned ; erudite." 

5. Or,—" not difficult." Thus Leonidas of Tarentum : 

With courage seek the kingdom of the dead ; 

The path before you lies : 
It is not hard to find nor tread ; , 

No rocks to climb, no lanes to thread, 
But broad and straight and even still, 
And ever gently slopes down hill : 
Tou cannot miss it, though you shut your eyes." 
X J5. 4 M.'s Gr. Anth., p. 13T. 

6. Qwrn— "blind chance." 7. Lit. " to the well-disposed." 
8. Compare the beautiful lines of a modem English poet : 

3 
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Greeks. It is said, that Euripides asked Socrates, on tlie laf^ 
ter's returning a certain work of Heraclitus,^ what he [So" 
crates'l thought of it, and that the latter replied, " the passages 
which I understand, are beautiful, and I suppose, those, 
which I do not understand, are so too." ^ 

6. Wine taken in a-moderate-quantity, strengthens, but 
more abundantly, enervates.^ The plastic art exhibits the 
countenance of men, and sometimes even that of wild-beasts. 
Simple is the word of truth. Nothing is more treacherous^ 
than the sea ; for, after giving wealth, again it takes it away, 
and therewith, takes away the lives of men : and many a one 
setting-sail with much treasure, is either drowned along with 
it, or escapes naked-and-destitute. 

The salamander, as the story goes, walking through fire, 
extinguishes the fire. 

2. Middle. 

1. When Alexander took the city of Thebes, he sold all 
the freemen. His transcendant-merit acquired a surname for 

" Benign restorer of the soul ! 

Who ever fly'st to bring relief, 

Wlien first we feel the rude control 

Of love or pity, joy or grief."— Ro^er* — On a Tear. . 

1. Tlxe obscurity of whose wiiiings procured hirn the appellation of <rKor£t»65. 

fi. Among the ever flowing, ever varying exquisiio effusions of the firstly rick poet of 
the age, the inimitable Baid of Erin's Isle — '* who is not ashamed of Ireland, and of 
whom Ireland is iiistly proud,"— is found the following stanza ; one of the most fe- 
licitous and lively paraphrases of the above caustic reply of the great philosopher 
of antiquity, that could well be imagined. It is one of the numerous gems in that 
graceful and sportive assemblage of wit and humor, — that smice piquante of poetic 
aiction, The Two Penny Post Bag. 

" All, that can well be understood 

In this said Book, is vastly good ; 

And, as to what's incomprehensible, 

I dare be sworn, 'tis full as sensible. — Lei. 2n(f. 

Whether or not, the elegant Lyrist, who is one of the most profound classical 
■cholars in the British Empire ; [where such characters are not confined to the fa* 
vored classes,] had ever seen the original, the Translator cannot say ; but he be- 
lieves, it will readily be conceded, that ihere is not perhaps one of the eminent 
** Living Poets" of the day, so well versed in the rich and teeming lore of Greek and 
Roman genius, who is so little indebted to these illustrious originals, in his poetic 
capacity ; or to whom the charge of plagiarism from tbe3e sources, could be so 
trutMessly imputed as to Moore— 

" To whom the Lyre and Laurel have been given 

With all the trophies of triumphant song." 

8. So also the inspired writers : " Wine taken with sobriety is equal life to man ; 
If thou drink it moderately, thou shalt be sober. — Wine was created from the begin- 
ning to make men joyful, not to make them drunk."— £rc/uj. xxxi., 32, 35. 

** That thou mayest bring forth bread out of the earth : and that wine may cheer 
the heart of man."— P*. ciii. 14, 15. 

The same precept is inculcated though in a more lively strain by the Greek poet 
Euenus : 

" Water your wine in moderation, 
There's grief or madness in a strong potation ; 

For 'tis young Bacchus' chieftest pleasure 
To move with naiads three in linked measure." 

B. ^ M.*8 Gr. Anthology J p. 96. 
4. Or: "perfidious." 
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Hercules ; for he was called Hercules, because he obtained 
glory through Here [Juno.] The law says, that which thoa 
hast not deposited, take not away.^ When a certain messenger 
came from Mantinea to Xenophon, while ofTering sacrifice—* 
announcing, that his son Gryllus had fallen in the battle, it is 
said, that he then put off his sacrificial garland, but continued 
ofiering-sacrifice : — however after the messenger added this 
also, that he died in-the-arms-of-victory,^ Xenophon again re* 
sumed the garland. Hercules having-overcome the Nemeaa 
lion, clothed himself with the hide, and used the head-with- 
Jaws-distended, [or, as some translate it, the maw,] for a hel- 
met. The Athenians established the Piraeus, as an emporium 
in the midst of Greece. There can be nothing bad in the 
man, who makes wisdom-of-conduct and the complete-mas- 
tery-of his-passions, the ground-work of his life.^ 

2. Virtue, although a person^ should die, is not lost. In 
Tenos is a fountain, with whose^ water, wine does not mingle. 
As much as Iron prevails in war, so much does eloquence in 
state -affairs. Thou canst not be happy, without labor.* 
The Athenians passed-a decree, that the great finger of the 
right hand should be cut off every one of the ^ginians, ia 
order that they might not be able to wield the spear, but might 
still be able to work the oar. It is a great misfortune, not-to- 
be able to bear misfortune'. A silly-fellow after buying a 
house, leaning out of a window, asked the passers-by, if his 
house becanle him. Tempe is a tract of country, situated be* 
tween Olympus and Ossa.^ 



1. " Then did I pay that, Miiich 1 took not away."— P«. 68, v. 5. 
S. Lit. '* died conquering:"— Epaminundias fell by his hand. 

3. Or,—" There is no badness inherent in the man, making probitj andself-foren^ 
ment, the foundation of his hfe." 

4. That is,—" the possessor." 

5. Correct £ngli.«ih usage requires-" the water of -which,'' &c. 
t. That is, — ** thou canst not be happy, not laboring to be so." 

7. This saying of Diogenes the Cynic may have suggested the answer made bf 
Milton, in his second defence, to those of his adversaries who had reproached him 
with his blindness : " To be biind is not miserable, but not to be able to bear blbid> 
liess, that is miserable indeed." 

6. Compare the very beautiful lines of the elegant and classical Akentide : 

'' Where gliding tliro* his daugiiter's honored shadei 

The smooth Peneus from his glassy flood 

Reflects purpureal Temp^.'s pleasant scene t 

Fair Tempe ! hatmt belov'd of sylvan powers. 

Of Nymphs and Fauns ; where in the golden age 

They played in secret on the shady brink 

With ancient Pan : while round their choral steps, 

Young Hours and genial Gales with constant hand 

Shower'd blossoms, odors, shower'd ambrosial dews, 

A^d Spring's Elysian bloom," — PUoMvrei of ImagiMmticn. 
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3. Passive. 

1. We have seen men, who, at the death of both dogs and 
Worses, were affected with grief to-a-shameful- degree. It is 
«aid, that Daphnis, the neatherd was, after being-born, placed 
on laurel, whence also he had his name. Certain persons giv- 
ing-a-banqaet to Alexander, the son of Phillip, gilt the con- 
fectionary, which was to be placed before him. When Cara- 
nus was celebrating^ nuptial-feasts in Macedonia, silver cups 
were, at-the-comraencement of the banquet, given to the guests, 
as soon as they were seated, one to each, as presents. Her- 
cules having, with loud-halloo, chased the Erymanthian boar 
into deep snow, entangled him> with nets, when exhausted, 
[or benumbed]. 

2. Plato used-to-say to Aristippus ; to thee alone is it 
given to wear with-equal-grace the embroidered robe, or the 
patched-garment.^ Pythagoras used-to-say, that these were two 
of the most valuable gifts bestowed by the gods upon men — 
to speak the truth and to do good.^ It is said, that the inven- 
tion of letters was assigned to the Muses by Jupiter. Wine 
is very useful in the medical art ; for it is often mingled with 
medicated potions. In Rome not far from the forum^ is shown 
a temple, in which the images of the Trojan gods are deposited. 

XL SOME IRREGULAR VERBS. 

1. It is safer to fall-in with ravens than flatterers ; for the 
former devour the dead, but the latter, the living. The hail 
falling with great- violence has-laid- waste our corn-fields, and 
there is no remedy against famine. One of the soldiers ob- 
serving to Pelopidas, " we have fallen in with the enemy," 
" why not rather" said he " they with us ?" Ninus married 
Bemiramis, the most celebrated woman, of whom we have- 
any-record. Cato declares, that he had taken more towns, 
than he had spent days in Iberia. This is a protracted winter ; 
the snow has now occupied all places ; and not the eminences 
alone, but the hollow-parts of the earth are-one-continued-sur- 
face-of-white. O ! demon, who hast obtained me by lot, how 
cruel-and-malicious thou art^ and how thou afflictest me, al- 
ways involving me in poverty ! 

2. Some ipen have arrived to such a pitch of fatuity, as to 
imagine, that injustice is indeed shameful, but gainful ; and 
that justice is reputable, but profitless.^ If thou be mindful 



1. Lit. " Caranus celebrating," &c. _ 2. So Horace : 

S. That ia—" truth and bei 

4. Sdch is the corrupt mt 

characters in his PhoBnisss : 



^ Omnis Aristipptan deeuit color, tt staia* et re*, 

S. That is— " truth and beneficence." 

4. Such is the corrupt morality put by Eur^idea into the mouth of one of the 
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of the past, tboa wilt consult still the better for the foture.^ 
Marsyas having found the flutes, which Minerva had thrown 
away, came to a contest about music with Apollo.' A silly- 
fellow wishing to cross a river, entered the boat, on horseback} 
and, on some-one asking the reason, he said, he was in a 
hurry. An army of the Galattans overran Macedonia and 
Thessaly, and having collected-much-booty, passed into A^a. 

3. h is considered a most fortunate circumstance among 
men, that a person should die fortunate.^ The Hellespont 
was so called from Helle, who perished therein.^ Pericles 
from the tribunal^ pronouncing-a-funeral oration over those, 
who had fallen at Samos, asserted that they were become 
immortal as the gods. It is much better to die than to ener- 
vate-and-overshadow the soul by gross intemperance. Her- 
cules having attained immort-ality, and being reconciled to 
Juno, married her daughter Hebe. Either time destroys, or 
sickness withers, personal beauty, but the possession of vir- 
tue attains-old-age together with the possessor.^ Who does 
not know what-punishment-Prometheus endured, because he 
was so excessively attached-to-mankind. By acting justly, 
thou wilt have God, as thy ally, [fellow- combatant.] 

4. Life contains in itself many disagreeable things. A wise 
man will bear the misfortunes of life, more easily than others.^ 
Impeccability is the greatest of properties, and is the attribute 
of good alone, but it is the property of noble souls, after the 
commission-of- wrong, to return as speedily as possible to their 
pristine virtue. Thamyris distinguished for his beauty and 
skill-on-the-harp, entered in a contest of music with the 
muses. When the Galatians overran Ionia and plundered its 
cities, the mysteries-of-Ceres being then-in-course-of-celebra- 

" Where much is to be gained, we must be 
Servile against our natures." 

1. So also the old English Proverb: "He that would know what shall be, nragt 
consider what hath been." — Fielding' » Prov. 
9. '* Marsyas no more with great Apollo vies, 

But vanquished yields the long contested prize." 

3. Or: "successful." 

4. Lit. " having perished in it."->-Cainoens has alluded to this ; 

" The strait, 
Where hapless Helle left her name and died." — Liaiad. Ui. 185. 

5. Among the Romans it was called the " rostrum." 

0. Sophocles puts a similar idea in the exhortation of Hercules to Philoctetes, when 
speaking of piety : 

CW yd/) ^■^10 eta (rvv^v^aKei /Sporaiif 

E4v ^(Sai, Kit ^dytoaiv, oix airo\Xvrai. 

— — " Hold true piety ; 

Whether we live or die, that .ttill survives 
Beyond the reach of fate and is immortal." 

FranckUn-^Se* Gr. Tragic Tkeatr§. 
7. A rigid regard to precision would require the following order : **▲ wise man 
will more easily than others, beartha misfortunes of life." 

3* 
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tion at Miletus, and the women being, tts usual, collected in 
the temple, [which is at a short distance from the city,] a divi- 
sion of the Barbarians crossed into the Milesian-territory and 
suddenly making an irruption, captured the women. ^ The 
Sphinx on Oedipus' discovering ber riddle, casting herself 
down from a higb-rock, put-an-end*to-her-life.^ Admetus 
being at the point of death, Alcestis-made-choice-of-death in 
his stead. ^ It is said, that the Lernean bydra had fifty heads 
and one body ; and that as-often-as Hercules cutoff one head, 
two others sprung up. 

5. Glaucus, tbe son of Sisyphus was devoured by horses. 
It is said, that Acteon was devoured by liis own dogs ; but 
many are devoured by flatterers and parasites. Cycnus, being 
struck with a stone by Acbiiles, was not wounded, whence it 
is reported, that he was invulnerable. Minos king of Crete 
imprisoned Daedalus and Icarus : but Daedalus having made 
artificial wings, flew away together with Icarus : but Icarus 
perished in the sea, whence it was, from him, called the Ica- 
rian sea.^ Phryxus having-learned, that his father intended^ 
to sacrifice him, taking his sister and having, together with 
her, mounted on a ram, went over the sea to the Pontus Eux- 
inus,^ 

6. Never hope, after having committed any shameful-act, 
to remain-undetected : for even although thou shouldst-escape- 

1. As illustrative of this Irruption of the Gauls, may be quoted the following ver- 
ses by Anyte : 

" Then let us hence—Miletus dear, sweet native land farewell ! 
The insulting wrongs of lawless Gauls we fear, whilst here we dwell, 
Three virgins of Milesian race, to this dire fate compelled 
By Celtic Mars— yet glad we die that we have ne'er beheld 
*Spousals of blood, nor sunk to be vile handmaids to our foes, 
But rather owe our thanks to Death, kind heaier of our woes.'* 

B. 4- M.'« Gr. Anthology, p. 117. 
This fact is also mentioned by St. Jerome, Kb. i. adv. Jovian, 

9. More agreeably to our vernacular tongue, the translation of this sentence might 
be arranged thus : *' After Oedipus had solved the riddle of the Sphinx, she put an 
end to her life by casting herself down from a high rock." 

3. Euripides although generally unfavorable to the female character draws a most 
affecting picture of Alcestis when taking leave of her husband and family. See his 
**Alce8tis"and Woodhull's translation in the " Greek Tragic Theatre," vol. iii., p. 
388. The choral parts of this play are very beautiful ; and are spiritedly rendered by 
another translator. Of Charon the chorus sing : 

" Let him be told so rich a freight before 

His lig^i skiff never bore : 

Tell him that o'er the joyless lakes 
The noblest of her sex her passage takes." 

4. leamu leariia nomina fecit aquxs. 

5. Lit. " intends," or " Is-about," Ac. the present for the past, or the aorist : a 
construction very common in Greek. See MtttthuBf Gr. Gr. (f 504, obs. 1 . See also 
^ 502, for the use of ^^AXw, with the infinitive. 

6. Dionysius In hjs Argonautics says, that Criut CK/>itf;,l was the preceptor of 
Phryxus, and the first to perceive the treacherous designs of his step-mother. Crius 
advised immediate flight, and to prove the sincerity of the advice, accompanied his 
pupil. Hence arose the fable that Phryxus was saved by a ram [vpitfc,} and carried to 
Colchis. See Gr. Scholia; and Prt»ti)n*$ Trans, of Appolloniua Rhodius, in loco. 
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the-detection of others, thou wilt-be-consciooa to thyself at 
least. Pyrrhus after engaging with the Romans, conquered 
them twice ; losing however many of his friends and generals, 
he cried out ; ** if we should conquer the Romans in one 
battle more, we are undone." Themistocles being banished 
from Greece, and becoming wealthy, said to his children, " Oh 
my boys ! we were undone, had we not been undone !*'^ 

7. No man was-deemed-worthy to associate with the gods, 
except such as possessed beauty : for it was through this 
means, that Pelops was-made-participant of ambrosia ; and 
Ganymede and several others. Theseus carried off Helen ; 
having-taken Pirithous as an accomplice ; and he [Theseus] 
felt the highest obligation to him for this assistance ; because 
Helen was endowed with an extraordinary share of beauty. 
Danaus after having-fled from Egypt, got possession of Argos. 

XII. MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 
OF THE VERBS. 

1. The Persians offer-sacrifice to fire, and bringing unto it, 
the aliment of fire, they say ♦* O / fire, O / lord, eat." The 
Egyptians worship animals^, and their gods die, and are mourn- 
ed, and the sepulchres of their gods are shown. As the sha- 
dow of necessity, follows those walking in the sun-shine ; so 
envy accompanies those advancing in glory .^ To eat much 
takcs-away the reasoning powers and renders the soul heavy- 
and- sluggish,^ and fills it with anger and peevishness. Atha- 
mas the king^ of Bseotia begot of^ Nephelc, a son called 

1. That is, " We would never have attained to our present g^od-fortune, had we 
not had the misfortune to be driven into exile" — ^by his countrymen, the Athenians. 
Tlie conceit Is miserable enough. 

2. The word ^ripiov— dim. fr. 5i)/)— as used in the text, i> generally applied to rep- 
tiles and animals of the inferior kind : 

Quis nescUt Volusi Bithynicej gualia dement 
Mgyptua portenta colat 7 

exclaims Juven^, in the commencement of that powerful and caustic satire, [15] 
which he dedicated to his friend Volusius of Bithynia. It were to be wished that the 
intolerant bigots and frantic zealots, throughout the United States, who have so often 
disgraced their name as Americans, and their character as christians, would only read 
this satire, and there behold a lively picture of the dreadful atrocities perpetrated 
on so many human beings, for no other crime than difference of opinion on religious 
matters. BUkop Burnet in his Pastoral Care strongly recommends the frequent read- 
ing of Horaeej Juvenal and PersiuSy to all Divines : " as giving a very generous ftense 
to those, who delight in reading them often." 

3. In an old collection of modern Latin poetry, is a passage, which so pertinently 
although somewhat epigramatically illustrates the fine sentiment of the text, that 
the Translator deems an apology for its insertion, quite unnecessary : 

Captantem refugiiyfugientem captiUj et ttmira, 
Gloria pott seguitur ; pra velut uin5ra fugit.—Ant. F. Cattrod. 

4. What the old English writers would express by the epithet " lumpish.'* 
& Lit. "exercising-sovereign-power-over." 

6. See note 6, par. 5. sect. xL 
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Phryxus and a daughter named Helle : but he afterwards 
married^ Ino, of whom were bom unto him, Learchus and 
Melicerta. 

2. Aristophanes says of Pericles, that he lightened, he 
thundered, he confounded Greece. In the Peloponnesian war, 
one man rectified the disorders of the city, and established its 
tranquility on a firm foundation, and undauntedly-opposed-him- 
self both to war and pestilence. 

3. When Alexander had conquered Darius, he sent-orders 
to the Greeks to elect him a god. Juno sent two serpents to 
destroy Hercules while yet an infant ; but the child not-at-all 
terrified, squeezing with each hand, the neck of the reptiles, 
strangled the serpents. Conon after having-conquered the 
Lacedcemonians in a sea-fight at Cnidus, and having-sacrificed 
a hecatomb, feasted all the Athenians. What plague or earth- 
quake has depopulated so many cities, or cut-ofif and destroyed 
so many generations of men, as the ambition of kings ? Mi- 
nerva provided a kingdom for Cadmus ; and Jupiter gave him 
a wife — Harmonia ; and all the gods leaving heaven, celebra- 
ted his marriage, with song, while banquettiug in the Cadmea. 
Xerxes with his army-and-equipments sailed through the con- 
tinent, and marched across the sea ; by bridging-over the Hel- 
lespont, and digging through Athos.^ 

4. Jupiter after having thus threatened the gods, exclaims, 
" If I wish, I will let down a chain from heaven, and if ye 
suspended therefrom, should-by force-endeavor to drag me 
down, ye shall labor in vain, for assuredly ye can not draw 
me down ; but if I so choose, raising up not only you, but also 
the earth and the sea along-with-you, I shall suspend you-in- 
mid-air." Pythagoras the Samian, first among the Greeks 
had-the-courage to assert, that the body should die forever, 
but that the soul soaring-up wards would-depart immortal and 
exempt-from^old-age. £mpedocles beholding the luxurious- 
extravagance of the inhabitants of Agrigentum made-the-fol- 
lo wing-remark " the Agrigentinians revel, as if they were to 
die to-morrow, and build and furnish their houses, as if they 
were to live for ever." Hercules seeing Hesione exposed to 
the whale, undertook to rescue her, if he should receive the 
mares of Laomedon. 

5. The two sons of Aloeus being impious suffered con- 
dign-punishment, because they had-been-constructing a ladder 

]. See note 6, page 31. 

9. See £>eiicc'« Aiuedote*, for an ftccovmt of Pqfte's ideal on the feasibility of form- 
ing this mountain into a colossal statute of Alezandar : a proposal actually made 
tluit prince by Dinocrakes, the architect. 
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to heaven. In ancient times, there were^ many statues of the 
gods ; some of which were-revered, from religious-awe, and 
others were-admired, on-account-of their beauty .^ Thou 
shouldst never say of ^ny thing, that ** I have lost it," but that 
" I have returned it :" — thy child has died ; — it was returned : 
— thy farm has been taken away ; — therefore^ was this also 
returned. Actaeon having been reared-and-brought-up by Chi- 
ron was taught hunting and was afterwards devoured on Cith- 
seron by his own dogs. 

6. Fortune has not generously-bestowed, but usuriously- 
lent, riches to the wealthy.* The tent of Alexander was of 
the most costly description ; for golden pillars divided it 
throughout, and the roof was gilt ; and it was moreover adorn- 
ed wiih rich-and-splendid ornaments. And first, five hundred 
Persians stood round it ; clad in purple and yellow garments ; 
after these, were one thousand archers dressed in flame.-color- 
ed and scarlet robes. 

7. Know thyself;^ talk not much : him, who is dead, pro- 
nounce happy : reverence thy elders ; let not thy tongue out- 
run thy mind ivgOA^ern thy anger : when treated with-injus- 
tice, be reconciled ; but when treated-with-insult, take ven- 
geance.^ Be mindful of thy friends present and absent. Love 
thy neighbor ; obey the law ; revere the gods ; honor thy 
parents; govern thyself ; esteem prudent-fore-sight; abstain 
from vice ;'' be-frugal-of time ; think-of the future ; associate 
with the wise. Having received, make-a-return ; seek what- 
is-useful ; boast not of bodily strength ; associate not with 

1. The idiom usually followed by the Attic writers would here require the Terb 
sin. ; but the older Ionic and Doric writers frequently join the nom. plu. neut. with 
Abe verb plvi.,—dpxa'iKcis. See Matth. Gr. Gr. I 209. 

2. Such also is the remark of the writer of the Book of Wisdom, " For by the van- 
ity of man idols came into the world. * ^ * And to the worshipping of these, the sin- 
gular diligence of the artificer helped to set forward the ignorant. * * * And the muU 
titude of men being carried away by the beauty of the work, took him now for a 
god that a little before was but honored as a man.''— zi v- 18, 20. The whole of this 

jchapter is well worthy of attention for its curious remarks on the origin and progress 
'of idolatry. 

3. A^ otMcovv, is properly an interrogative, might not the last member of the sen- 
tence be more spiritedly translated — "then was not this also returned ?" 

4. Or, as the sententious Syrus not less happily expresses it : 

Fortuna usu dot multaj maneipio nihiL 

Many of our modem writers of maxims are largely indebted to the Mimet of this 
facetious poet, and performer : none however to the same extent, as the celebrated 
L* Bruyere. See RoUin's An- Hist. vol. 2, p. 483, Dearbom^g N. York edit. : and the 
Art. Publins. Syrus, in Lempriere^t Bibliotheca CUusica ; improved by Anthon. 

5. The author of this great moral precept is unknown. By some it is attributed 
to Thales, by others to Chile. See Tenneinan*s Hist, of Philosophy, m loco. It was 
written on the /apode of the temple at Delphi, hence Plato, in his Phadr. 4 8, p. 320, 
9d. Ast.f calls It AfX^ttrov yftafifia. 

6. It is to be regretted, that a sentiment so utterly subversive of the peace and 
happiness of civil society, as well as so entirely repugnant to the divine precepts of 
a meek and lowly Savior, should have been retained by the German compiler of the 
Greek Reader. 

7. Or,—" ftvoid ©Til." 
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bad men ; but always keep company with^ the good ; fear the 
gods ; do not swear a false-oath. 

Minos : " Let this robber be cast into the Pyriphlegethon ;^ 
and let this sacrilegious-fellow be torn-to-pieces^ by the Chi- 
maera ; and let this tyrant have his liver devoured^ by vul- 
tures : but do ye, good and pious souls go^ to the Elysian field, 
and inhabit the isles of the blessed, in recompense for the 
just and virtuous actions, ye performed during your life.^ 

8. Socrates used-to-say, that other men indeed lived, that 
they might- eat, but that he ate that he might-live. The same 
[philosopher] wished, that young persons should frequently 
view themselves in a mirror, in order that if comely, they might 
become worthy of that comelinesSy and if homely, they might 
by education, conceal this homeliness. Solon being asked 
how injustice, in a state, might be prevented, answered, ** if 
those not receiving an injury, would resent it equally with* the 
injured." Pythagoras being asked how a drunkard^ could be 
restrained from intoxication, answered, " if he would always 
behold his own actions, while in that state. Anacharsis being 
asked, how a person might-be-deterred-from-intoxication, an- 
swered, '* if he would observe men intoxicated, what they 
do.^ Theopompus— to one asking him, how a person might 
securely preserve kingly power — replied ; " if he grant to 
his friends, proper freedom-of-speech, and not overlook those- 
in-authority under him, when acting-unjustly.*' Evagoras was 
so pre-eminent in the accomplishments both of body and of 

1. Lit. " adhere to the Rood.** 

5. In the Greek, as well as in the English langaage, the perfect tense refers not 
only to the past, but also to the present time ; whenever the former is a continuation 
of the thing or action specified m the latter : and this meaning, both languages im- 
part to the perfect tense of all moods, without distinction. So far do the idioms of 
Doth languages agree ; but in the significations of the participles, the infinitive and 
imperative moods, the copious and expressive Greek has a decided superiority. To 
convey the meaning of the mood last mentioned, the English has only one tense — the 
present, while the Greek has no fewer than four :— the present, the perf. and the 
two aorists : to every one of which, the grammarian AppoloxiuSt who wrote be- 
tween 1600 and 1700 years ago, has moreover assigned a future signification : and 
with great reason ; for the tenses of the imperative mood in all languages must, from 
the very nature of things, have more or less of a future meaning. 

Hence the proper meaning of the above sentence is—** Let this robber be cast into 
the Pyriphlegethon, there to remain ; let that sacrilegious-fellow continue to be torn 
to pieces by the Chimeera ; and lei this tyrant begin to have his Jiver ever devoured, 
but never consumed, by vultures ; but do ye, good and pious souls, go to the Elysian 
fi eld, a nd henceforth inhabit the isles of the blest.** 

lO* Similar observations may be readily applied by the ingenious student to simi- 
lar modes of expression. Interspersed throughout the classics. See the much ne- 
glected, but really valuable Port Royal Gr. Gr. Book iii. Rule xliv., Annot. and Book 
viii., Ch. X., Ob. S. From a perusal of this excellent grammar, written 200 years ago 
by Mons. Lancelot, the inquisitive scholar may learn how little, after all, has been 
pontributed, within that period, to philological science. 

3. Attgliet, " lives.** 

4. The English idiom would require, ** equally as,** &c. 

6. Lit. ** a wine-guzzler.** 

6. Our vernacular construction ndgfat ran tl^us ; — " if ho would observe fbe M* 
(|p)^ of mpn intoj^ic^t^d, 
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mind, that as often as the kings of that period, tumed-theip 
attention towards him, they were-struck-with-alarm and felt- 
serious-apprehension for their regal- authority ; but as often as 
they attentively-considered his turn-of-mind, they acquired so 
much confidence as to believe, that, if any other should at* 
tempt to commit any act of hostility against them, Evagoras 
would be their friend-and-auxiliary. The poets have related 
such stories concerning the gods, as no one would dare to 
assert concerning his enemies. 

9. Euclid the disciple-of-Socrates, hearing his brother say-* 
ing, '* may I perish if I do not punish thee," said, '* but may 
1 perish, if I do not persuade thee to love me.** '* If any one 
should exclude the love of glory from mankind, what virtue 
would then be among us, or who would-be-eager to perform 
any splendid achievement ?''^ By the same act-of-blowing, 
thou canst kindle the fire and make it larger in a short space ; 
and thou canst extinguish the light of tiie lamp.^ Thou may est 
become very celebrated, if thou shouldst appear not doing 
those things, with which thou wouldst reproach others, if they 
did them. If we had all imitated the sloth and cupidity of 
the Lacedaemonians we had been ruined forthwith ; but if we 
had wished to make use of the established-customs of the 
Egyptians, we might spend our lives happily. 

10. Socrates said, that he differed from other men, inas- 
much as they lived, that they might-eat, but that he ate, that 
he might-live. Obser^^e thy actions, as in a mirror, that if 
good, thou mayst embellish them, and if shameful, that thou 
mayst conceal them. On every one, who, while intoxicated 
committed a crime, Pittacus imposed a double penalty ; in 
order, that his fellow citizens might not drink-wine-to-excess. 
If a person drink wine in-moderation, it invigorates^ the body, 
and does not injure the mind ; but if he drink to excess, and 
should become intoxicated, he performs shameful actions, and 
affords a ludicrous spectacle to others. Apollo obtained-it-as- 



1. In the Tus. Disp. Cicero has a similar idea, where he s&ys,— quo quidem demptOi 
quis tarn esset amensj qui semper in laboribus, et periculis viveret 1 This has been 
stiil farther improved by Milton : 

" Fame is the spur, that the clear spirit doth raise, 
To scorn delight, and live laborious days.— Ziyctda*. 

But the great Roman Satirist has adhered more closely to the original than either : 
* * * Quis enim virtutem ipsam amplectitur ipsam 
PramiasitollasJ ****** Juv. X. 142. 

2. Nearly the same idea oocurs in Ecclesiasticus : " If thou blow the spark it shall 
bum as a fire ; and if thou spit upon it, it shall be quenched : both come out of the 
mouth. — zzviii, H. 

3. The aorist cuvj/ffe, is, in this passage, generally understood to signify, " is-wont- 
to-invi^orate ;" but the Translator considers it more correct, as well as more elegit 
to render it as if the verb were actually in the present tense. 
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a-request from the fates, that when Admetus should be about 
to die, he might be exonerated from death, if any person 
would voluntarily choose to die in his stead. When Pompey 
and Caesar were-at-variance, Cicero said, " I know from whom 
I flee, without knowing to whom I flee." Runaway-slaves 
although they are not pursued, flee-through-terror, but silly 
persons are afraid, although they do no wrong. 

The Cretans oblige their children to learn the laws, set to 
a certain melodious-air, in order, that they might be charmed 
by the music, and might the more easily fix them in their 
memory. Diogenes seeing an unskilful archer about to take 
aim, seated himself near the mark, saying, *' / do so, that I 
may not be hit." 

— Exclusive of unavoidable evils, 

We ourselves moreover-procure others for ourselves : 

We are afHicted, if any one should sneeze ;^ if any 
one should speak an-ill-omened-word, 

We are exasperated : if any one should see an ob- 
ject-in-a-dream,2 greatly 

Are we terrified : if an owl should hoot, we are 
filled-with-anxiety-and-alarm. 
11, Hercules was taught to drive-the-chariot by Amphity- 
ron ; to wrestle by Autolycus : to shoot- with-the-bow by Eu- 
rytus ; to contend-in-arms by Castor ; to play-on-the-harp by 
Linus : — the latter being struck with a harp by Hercules, was- 
killed ; for being-irritated he slew Linus, who had repriman- 
ded him. 3 

Pythagoras is said to have-enjoined his disciples, to rever- 
ence their elders ; not to swear by the gods ; to wage-war 
with iniquity ; neither to destroy nor to injure any cultivated- 

1. Like many other customs prevalent at the present day, that of deprecating some 
inexplicable or impending calamity from a person, who' happened to sneeze, was 
very common among tlie ancients. In that extravagantly humorous epigram in the 
Anthologiaj on the nasal protuberance of Proclusy occurs the following : 

Ot>^£ Xiyti atv <T<acov, lav irrapfl. * * * 

Petroniua Arbiter, in allusion to the same practice among his countrymen ; Giton 
eontinuo ita ttemutavit, ut grtibbatum concuteret, ad quern moae Eumolpus conversus, sol- 
vere Gitonajubet : ch. 96. 

All over the East, and among those nations deriving their origin thence, the cas- 
torn is still tenaciously observed. The Turks say, " Emrouni tchoke allion !" " may 
yotir life be continued :" the Arabs ejaculate, " Allah y hamet !" " may God have 
mercy on you :" the modern Greeks exclaim, " Zethi !" " long life to you :" while 
the Irish never fail to implore the protection of heaven, on the person affected, with 
a pious ♦' God bless us," or " God protect you :" and what is worthy of remark, 
the old Romans and the IVish [from a very remote period to this day] both regarded a 
third sternutation as unlucky. See also Curionties of Literature^ 1st. vol., for an 
amusing chapter on this subject. 

2. Or—" a vision." 

3. The ultimate and penultimate members of this sentence might be arranged 
more agreeably to our vernacular idiom as follows : "Hercules being, at one time, 
greatly irritated by a reprimand of the unlitcky musician, killed him with a blow of 
his harp.'' 
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plant ; not to say nor do any thing in anger. Chilo one of 
the seven wise men used-to-lay-the-following*injunction8 ;-* 
to govern the tongue ; not to calumniate mtr neighbours ; 
to honor old age ; to prefer loss to dishonest gain ; not to 
ridicule the unfortunate ; to obey the laws. 

It is said, that Cadmus the son of Agenor was sent by the 
king his father from Phoenicia, in-quest-of Europa ; at the 
same time, receiving orders, either to bring back the damsel, 
or not to return to Phcenicia : it is further said, that not being 
able to find her, he despaired of any return home, and in com- 
pliance with a certain oracle, founded Thebes. It is also said^ 
that he, having fixed his abode there, married Hermione, by 
whom he had Semele, and Ino, and Autonoe and Agave. 

12. Empedocles^ is said to have leaped into the craters of 
^tna, and to have disappeared ; wishing to give-currency-io- 
a report, that *he was become a god ; but that he was after- 
wards detected ; — one of his sandals having being thrown 
up from the craters : for he was-in-the-habit of wearing brazen 
ones. 

It is easy to censure and reprove ; but to devise how the 
present-circumstances may become better, this is the part of a 
prudent counsellor. To form a conception of God is a diffi- 
cult matter ; but to describe Him, is impossible ; for it is im- 
possible for a corporeal creature to describe an incorporeal 
being. 

The Athenians assert, that Ericthonius was produced from 
the earth and that the first human-beings sprung-to-life from 
the soil of Attica, but the Thebans relate, that men sprung from 
the serpent's teeth. Among their traditionary tales, the My- 
sians relate, that Bacchus was reared and brought up among 
them ; and that on this account, their island was very dear 
to him. 

There is a tradition, that the island of Delos, before Apollo 
made his appearance among mankind, had been concealed in 
the sea ; but, on that god's appearing, — that it emerged from 
the depths and remained stationary in the midst of the waves.^ 

13. Anaxagoras is said to have been accused of impiety, 
because he asserted, that the sun was an immense ignited mass 



1. *  * * He who, to be deem'd 

A god, leap'd fondly into Etna flames 

Empedocles. * * * * *— Paradise Lost. 

S. Thus alladed to In Byron's admirable lines : 

The isles of Greece ! the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung : 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 

Where Delos rose and Phcebus spnug. 
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of iron ; but Pericles undertaking-his-defence, it is said, that 
he was only fined five talents and banished.^ A silly fellow 
going to see an acquaintance, who was sick, asked about his 
health, but the patient was unable to answer ; therefore get- 
ting-into-a-passion, he says, '* I hope, that I also may be sick, 
and I shall not answer thee, after-coming to visit me" It is 
said, that the Chimaera was reared by Amisodarus, but, that 
she had been born of Typhon and Echidna. As soon as 
Xerxes heard, that the Hellespont had been bridged over and 
Athos cut through, he set out from Sardis. Plato advised 
drunkards to look-at-themselves-in-a-mirror ; for that they 
would thereby be restrained from conduct-so-indecorous. 

The bad man is punished both living and dead. The gam- 
bolling of dolphins always portends an approaching storm.^ 
Those Athenians staying at Salamis, beholding Attica de- 
vastated-by-fire and hearing that the sacred grove of Minerva 
was uprooted and destroyed, were exceedingly disheartened. 

Daedalus being the first, who made the legs of statues out- 
stretched, and their arms extended, was reported to have 
fashioned living statues ; for the artists anterior to him fash- 
ioned statues with their eyes closed,^ and having their arms 
hanging down and fastened to their sides. 

14. An envious fellow having at one time, his-countenance- 
overcast-with-gloom, Bion remarked, " either some evil has 
happened this fellow, or some good, another." To another 
person squandering away his patrimony, the same philosopher 
said, 'Uhe earth swallowed up Amphiaraus, but thou dost swal- 
low up the earth." It is said, that Minos after having reigned 
with the most scrupulous regard to established laws, and in 
the strictest observance of justice and equity, was appointed a 
judge in Hades. Children until born forty days neither laugh 
nor cry, but when asleep do both. 

Lamachus was once reproving one of his officers, who had 
committed an error, and on his saying that he would do so no 
more, Lamachus remarked that in war, it was not permitted to 
err twice. Demosthenes being once loaded- with-invective by 
a certain person, made this sensible reply, " I will not de- 

1. This M alladed to in the homorous lines already quoted from Hudibras : 

" And Anaxagoras long agone 
Saw hills as well as you i' th' moon 
And said the sun was but a piece 
Of red hot iron as big as Greece : 
And sooner than he would recant 
Th' opinion, suffered banishment." 

S. Lit. " The dolphins gambolling portend an approaching storm.'' By some natu- 
ralists at the present day, this is saia of porpoises. 
S. Ut. *' closed as to their eyes."— «ara understood. 
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scend to a contest in which the vanquished will be the 
better man."^ 

If any one imagines that life in the city is more agreeable 
than that in the country, let him consider with himself how 
pleasant it is, to behold the grapes hanging from the vine, how 
pleasant it is, to behold the fields-of-standing-com agitated by 
the gentle zephyrs ;^ how pleasant it is to hear the oxen low- 
ing, and the sheep bleating ; what a delightful-spectacle it is^ 
to behold the calves skipping about and sucking the milk : to 
me indeed it appears, that the shows exhibited in the theatres 
are as nothing, in comparison to the pleasure ari^tn^ from these 
things. 

Mythologists-relate, that Ceres being unable to find her 
daughter, after having lighted torches at the craters of iEtna, 
traversed many regions of the habitable- world, and bestowed- 
gifts on those persons particularly, who had received her- with- 
hospitality ; giving them as-a-recompense, the seed of wheat. 

As Saturn was in the habit of devouring his male children, 
Jupiter after being stolen away by Rhea, and conveyed into 
Crete, was nourished by a goat. Icarus the son of Daedalus 
— on account of the melting of the wax,^ which fastened his 
artificial wings, and on their being thus loosened from hisshouh 
ders and floating away ,3 — fell into the sea. 

1. Lit. " DemostheneSf a certain fellow reriling him, Mid, * I will not datcend to 
a contest, in which the vanquished is a better man than the ▼anquishor/'' 
S. Lit. " by the breezes of the zephyrs." 
3. Lit. " bis wax melting, aod his wings floating away." 



FABLES AND ANECDOTES 



I. iESOP'S FABLES. 



1. The Wolf, (No. 219. Hauptman's ed.) 

A wolf having espied some shepherds eating mutton in a 
tent, drawing-near exclaims, " what an outcry would be here, 
were 1 found doing this !" 

2. The Lioness. (No. 216.) 

A lioness being reproached by a fox, on account of her 
bringing forth only one cuh, through the whole period of her 
life ; — " one," replied she, " but that one a lion." 

3. The Fly and the Ox, (No. 214.) 

A fly^ seated himself on the horn of an ox, and began-to« 
buzz : he then says to the ox, ** if I incommode-thy-neck-by- 
my-weight, I will depart ;" but the animal replies, " neither 
when thou earnest, was I conscious, nor if thou remain, shall 
I care." 

4. The Peasant and the Serpent, (No. 170.) 

A peasant, in the winter season, finding a serpent benumbed 
with cold, and having taken^ it up, placed it in his bosom. 
But the reptile becoming-animated with the heat, and resu- 
ming its natural disposition, stung its benefactor. 

5. The Fox and the Grapes. (No. 156.) 

A fox having seen some clusters-of-ripe-grapes suspended, 
from high poles, endeavored to get at and devour them : but 
after having labored much and being unable to reach them, 
consoling himself for the grievous-disappointment, he exclaims, 
" they are still unripe." 

1. Lit. " a gnat." 

8. Lit. Regular English construction would requiroi " took it up and placed it ia 
bis bosom." 



6. Tht Kid and the Wolf. (No. 139.) 

When a kid standing on the top of a bouse, saw a wolf 
passing by, it-began-to-mock and revile bim : but the wolf said^ 
" O, my good sir, it is not thou ihat revilest me, but thy 
place." 

7. The Boy bathing. (No. 311.) 

A boy bathing in a river ran-great-risk of being drowned, 
and perceiving somebody passing by, cried out, '* help me ;" 
the fellow nevertheless began to reprimand the boy for bis 
rashness ; but the boy says, *' now at least help me, and after- 
wards reprimand me, when rescued from peril." 

8. The Dog and the For. (No. 212.) 

A hunting dog beholding a lion gave-bim-cbase, but tbe 
latter turning around began to roar, when the dog in-conster- 
nation ran away. A fox observing him, cried out, ** thou silly 
creature ! didst thou venture to give chase to a lion, whose 
very roar thou wert unable to endure 1" 

9. The Wolf and the Lamb. (No. 229.) 

A wolf was once in pursuit of a lamb ; but the latter made 
his escape into the temple. On the wolfs inviting him out, 
and saying, that the priest would ^ sacrifice him to the god, 
the fugitive answered him thus, '* it is however more eligible 
for me to become a victim for the god, than to be torn in 
pieces by thee." 

10. The Ass in the Lion's Skin. (No. 259.) 

An ass having covered himself with a lion's skin, was sup- 
posed by every one to be a lion ; and there was a flight of 
men and a flight of herds-and-flocks. But when the wind 
blowing more than usually strong, divested him of his cover- 
ing, then all running up with staves and clubs, soundly bela- 
bored the imposler.2 

11. The Woman and the Hen. (No. 24.) 

A certain widow-woman had a hen whicb-used-to-lay^ an 
egg for her every day : but supposing, that if she should give 
the fowl more barley, the cr^a^ttre would* lay twice a day: 

1. Lit. *• will sacrifice," &c, 8. Lit. "him." 

3. Lit. "laying." 4. Lit." wiU,"&c. 

4* 
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she does so. But the fowl becoming fat, was unable to lay 
once a day. 

12. The Birds and the Peacock, (No. 53.) 

The birds wishing to appoint a king, the peacock on ac- 
count of his beauty, considered himself worthy of being 
elected. But whilst the other birds are making the choice, 
the jackdaw slily urging-an-objection, asks, " but if under thy 
reign, the eagle should undertake to attack us, how wilt thou 
protect us from him ?" 

II. ANECDOTES OF PHILOSOPHERS. 

Zeno, 

I, Zeno, at one time, scourged a slave for theft : and on 
the fellow's crying out, " it had been fated for me to steal," — 
" and to be scourged for it^^ retorted the philosopher, 2. To 
a silly-babbling young man, he observed, " for this reason, we 
have two ears, and but one mouth ; that we may hear more, 
but, speak less." 3. A young man talking a great deal, Zeno 
said, " thy ears have flowed [or run] into thy raouth."^ 4. 
Antigonus having sent ambassadors to Athens, and Zeno to- 
gether witft other philosophers, being invited by them to sup- 
per — whilst they, in their cups, were all eager to display their 
great-learning, — alone remained-silent. The ambassadors 
asking what they should report of him to Antigonus ; *' this 
very circumstance," replied he, " which ye behold, that there 
is one philosopher at Athens, who knows how to be silent."^ 

Aristotle, 

6. Aristotle being, at one time, reproached because he had 
given alms to a bad man, made-this-excuse ; '* 1 had-compas- 
sion not on the manners, but on the man." 6. Aristotle used- 



1. The precision of oar vernacular tongue would require a construction not unlike 
the following : — ** To a yoang^ man in the habit of talking a great deal, Zeno said, 
* thy ears have run [or flowed] into thy mouth.' " 

2. Although the above may be considered a pretty accurate version of the text, 
agnreeably to the Greek idiom, yet as it is not strictly conformable to the idiom of our 
own language, a more correct English version is here subjoined : — 

Antigonus, at one time, sent ambassadors to Athens. Zeno, tog^ethor with other 
philosophers, was invited by them to mpper : and whilst all the other learned guests 
were, in their cups, straining^ every effort td make a display of their vast erudition, 
he alone remained silent. Surprised at conduct so unusual among his brethreny they 
asked what they should report concerning him to Antigonus, " this very circumitancet 
which you behold," said he, " that there is at Athens, one philosopher, who knows 
how to be silent." 
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to-«ay, that " the Athenians had discorered^ wheat and in* 
vented laws ; the wheat however," [would he say] ** they 
used, but the laws, they did not/ 7. To one boasting that 
he was from a great city, he remarked, " this was not to be 
regarded, but whether or not a person is worthy of a great 
country. 8. Being asked how students could-make-steady- 
progress, he answered, "if emulously-striving-to-overtake 
those before, they do not wait for those behind, them." 9. 
Being asked how we ought-to-assist our friends, he replied, 
"as we would wish, they should assist us." 10. Aristotle being 
greatly-annoyed by a talkative young man and teased by his 
absurdly-unseasonable questions — the babbler frequently ask- 
ing him—" is not this, which I say, wonderful" — sarcastic 
C(2% answered, "that indeed is not wonderful, but that any 
one having feet could-patiently-endure^ thee." 

Plato. 

11. Plato seeing a certain person behaving insolently to 
his father, gave-him-ihis-reproof ; " wilt thou not cease, young 
man, to treat him with contftmp^ by whose means, thou canst- 
presume to entertain any elevated notions at alL^^ 12. Plato 
being once angry with his slave, said to Xenocrates, who 
was standing by,^ " take and scourge xhisftllow, because I am 
angry." 

SocrateS' 

1 3. To Alcibiades complaining, that Xantippe so incessantly 
scolding, was become intolerable, he observed, " art not thou 
obliged to endure cackling geese?"* 14. Xantippe said, 
that, in the various changes, which came^ upon the city and 

1. Here, by a species of Zeugnna, the verb €{)priKivai must be translated in two 
different senses, as it refers to irwpowj and v6novs respectively ; — " discovered wheat 
and invented laws." In Latin, the use of this figure is very common : 

Incluso» utero Danaos et pinea furtim 

Laxat claustra Sinon. * * * Vir. 2. 258. 

And again : — 

Sacra tnanu. victosgue Deos parvumque nepotemj 
Ipaetrahit. ****** Vir. 2. 320. 

Quod arduum «t&t, catera legatis permisit.—TAC. Ann. 2. 20. Ita ilia seu negHgentiOf 
seu malignil€U Principumj atm a6 consuUis impunitatenii recte faetis nullum prtemium 
polHceretur. — Plin. Paneo. 70. 

2. That is, " could patiently remain listening to thee.'' 

. S. Lit. *' Xenocrates standing near," he [Plato] said, '' taking this fellow, scourge 
him," dec. 

4. St. John Chrysost, bids his auditors *' learn patience from the example of So- 
crates," a pagan, who chose a very shrew for his wife, and being asked how he could 
bear with her, said : '* I have a school of virtue at home, in order to learn meekness 
and patience by the daily practice." Tlie saint adds, " it was a great grief to him to 
see Christians fall so far short of the virtues of a mere heathen."— Hoi»t7. 26. 

5. Lit. " innumerable changes having come upon {or befallen) the city." 
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themselves,' the countenance of Socrates appeared imchauged, 
both going out of the house, and coming back to it. 

Diogenes. 

15. To one saying, that life was an evil, Diogenes remark- 
ed, " life is not, but to live wickedly is." IB. Diogenes of 
Sinope surnamed the dog,^ made use of every place for every 
occasion ; both ybr eating, and sleeping, and holding discour- 
ses. Becoming-enfeebled-from illness, he used a staff for 
his support, and he ever after carried one. He used also to 
carry a wallet, in which was his food. Having sent word to 
a certain person to provide a hut for him, and that person de- 
laying to execute the order, he made use of a kind of tub, for 
his abode. 17. When Diogenes was leaving his own country, 
one of his slaves, by name Manes, accompanied him : this 
man not enduring a sojourn with him, ran away : and some per- 
sons exhorting him to seek for the fugitive,^ he said, " is it not 
a shameful thing, that Manes should not want Diogenes, and 
that Diogenes should want Manes ?" 18. Having at one time 
seen a little boy drink out of his hands, he cast the cup out of 
his wallet, exclaiming, ** a little-boy has surpassed me in thrift- 
iness." He also threw away his bowl, having, in like man- 
ner, seen a little boy, after he had broken his vessel, receiving 
boiled-lentils in some bread hollowed out. 1 9. Having lighted 
his lamp during the day, he said, "I am looking for a man." 
20. When taken captive and put-up-for-sale, on being asked, 
what he knew how to do,^he answered '* to govern men," and 
to the crier he said, " ask-by-public-proclamation, if any one 
present wishes to buy a master for himself." 21. To Xenia- 
des who bought him, he remarked^ that *'he [Xeniades] should 
obey him although he was a slave : for the physician or the 
pilot, although he be a slave, must have obedience paid him." 
22. A certain bad man having inscribed on the front of his 
house, " let nothing evil enter here ;" Diogenes asked " where 
then can the owner of the house enter ?" 23. Going out of 

1. That is, " herself and family." 

8. Leoiiidas of Tarentura has left us an epigram on Diogenes, which is h^bly 
characteristic : 

Sad minister of Hades, who alone 

Wiih thy black boat canst pass o'er Acheron ! 

What tho' that fearful boat nigh sunken be 

With its full freight of souls, yet take in me, 

The Dog, Diogenes— 'tis all I ask 

Beside my comrade scrip and leathern flask, 

This tattered cloak and mite to pay the ferry — 

All I possessed in earth to make me merry ; 

And all I wish again in hell to find, 

I ha^e left nothing in the world hehind.—Bla. S Mer, Gr. Anthol. 
$. Lit. "him." 
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the bath, to one asking, if many men are bathing, he answer- 
ed-in-the-negative ; but to one asking if there was a great 
crowd, he answered-in-the-affirmative. 24. On-account-of- 
the-mice that used to steahhily-creep^ near his table, he would 
say, '' lo ! even Diogenes maintains his parasites, [or flatter- 
ers."] 25. To one asking him, at what hour, a person should 
dine, he answered, " when he wishes, if a rich man, and when 
he has it in his power, if a poor man." 26. Plato having de- 
fined man as a two-footed animal, without wings, and having 
gained great applause for this definition, Diogenes having 
stripped a cock-of-his-feathers, turned the fowl into his school 
and cried out, " there is Plato's man !" 27. Diogenes once 
asked a prodigal for a mina, and on« the latter's demanding 
" why askest thou only three oboii from others, but from me a 
whole mina ?" he replied, " from others indeed, I expect to 
receive again, but from thee, never." 28. A certain inhabi- 
tant of Attica finding fault with him, because praising the La- 
cedemonians more, he did not fix-his-abode among them, " why 
should //" for neither does the physician, being operative of 
health make his abode among the healthy." 29. Diogenes 
used-to-compare his removal from Corinth to Athens and again 
from Thebes to Corinth, to the sojournings of the king of 
Persia ; in the spring at Susa ; in the winter at Babylon ; and 
in the summer, in Media. 

Antisthenes, 

30. Antisthenes being, at one time, applauded by a 
bad man, exclaimed, " I much fear, that I have committed 
some bad action." 31. Being asked what extraordinary ad- 
vantage-had- accrued to him from philosophy, he replied, to be 
able to associate-with himself. 32. Being asked what was 
the most necessary of the sciences, he answered, " to unlearn 
evil." 33. He advised the Athenians, that they ought to de- 
cree-by-vote, that asses were horses ; but on their deeming 

1. Literally : ''having crept." *^* Here it may be remarked, that none of the 
meanings, attached to the verb Ipvv^uij in the best Greek Lexicons, would seem 
sufficiently expressive of the lively motions and rapid evolutions of these tiny and 
timid creatures : when making their salient sallies from numerous lurking places, 
they will snatch up and carry off the plunder in the twinkling of an eye. This asser- 
tion of the Translator will perhaps excite less surprise, when he states a fact known 
to every classical scholar, that the same verb is given in the Lexicons to express the 
motions of the active lively mouse, as well as of the imperceptibly creeping ivy ! — 
ear. gr. Mures dicuntur Ipiru^eiv iiti rfiv rpdne^av, apud Lairt. Dicitur et hedera 
sptrygetv, in guodam Epigr. in Soph. See Scapula in locis. Fnm this, as well as from 
various passages in the ancient classics, it would appear that even the copious Greek, 
rich as it is beyond all other languages in the almost inexhaustible variety and won- 
derful flexibility of its compounds, had no word sufficiently expressive of this little 
creature's nimble movements ; as we find the Attic and elegant Arist6phanes him- 
self obUged to coin the word/fVffiroXsw, " to runabout like a mouse,"— Yesp. 140. 
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this to be absurd— "yet, even generals," retorted he, " are 
made by you, — having learned nothing of the art of war ; being 
only elected such.^* 34. He used to say, that it was more 
eligible to fall in with ravens than with flatterers : for that the 
former no-doubt tear and devour the body of the dead, but the 
latter ruin^ the soul of the living. 

Aristippus, 

35. Aristippus being-asked what advantage had accrued 
unto him from philosophy, answered *' to be able to associate 
confidently with all ranks." 36. Being, at one time, asked, 
what good, philosophers could effect, he answered, " that al- 
though all laws were abolished, we would live, just as if they 
were still in full force. 37. Being asked in what respect a 
wise man differed from the fool, he answered, " send both 
naked into ^ strange country, and thou wilt know." 38. Being 
asked in what manner, the educated were superior to the un- 
educated, he replied, in the same degree, that tamed horses 
were superior to the wild, or untamed. 39. Being asked, 
what things boys ought to learn, " those," rejoined he, " which 
they should practise when become men." 40. Being-asked 
by a certain person, in what respect, his son would be the 
better, after being educated ; " why if in nothing else," re- 
plied he, " in this, at least, that in the theatre, he will not sit 
as a stone upon a stone." 41. A certain man placing^ his 
son under him, for instruction, Aristippus demanded five hun- 
dred drachmas, as tuition fee : on the other's remarking ; " for 
the same sum, I can purchase a slave," — "purchase one," said 
the philosopher, " and thou wilt possess two."^ 42. His slave 

1. Considering another Zeugma to be included here, the Translator has assigned a 
different sense to kvfiatnadatf as it is referred to Kdpaxas and to KiXaxas respec- 
lively. 

S. That is : " VThen a certain man was placing," &c. ; or the member of the sen- 
tence might be regarded as the nom. absolute, Which is not repugnant to the custom 
of the best English writers. 

3. This sarcastic observation would appear to have been the germ of Sir Thomas 
Elyot^s well merited rebuke of niggard parents, in his rare work " Tke Boke named the 
Gouemour.'" After remarking what care a nobleman or " gentylman," will take on 
hiring a cook or falconer ta ascertain if he thoroughly understands his business, that 
his services may therebv be secured by muche wages and other bounteous rewards.** 
*• but," continues Sir Thomas, " of a scholemaister to whom he will commytt his 
chylde to be fed with learnyne and instructed in vertue, whose lyfe shal be the prin- 
ciple monument of his name and honor, he never maketh further inquirie, but wher 
he may have a schoolemayster, and wyth have littel charge. And yf one per chance 
be founden well learned, whiche wyll not take paynes to teache wythout great sal- 
arye, he then speaketh nothyng more, orels sayetb. What shall so muche wages be 
gyven to a schoolmayster which would kepe me two servantes 1 To whom may be 
ayad these wordes, that by his sonne beyng well learned, he shal receyve more com- 
moditie, and also worshyp, than by the service of a hundred cooks and falconers."— 
" The Boke named the Gouemour^ Ijon. 1565." 

Here Juvenal's caustic lines will naturally occur to the classical reader ; 
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carrying some money on a journey, and being oppressed with 
the weight, he gave him these orders ; throw away the 
larger portion, and carry as much as thou art able." 43. Being 
asked by Dionysius, why philosophers frequent the doors of 
the wealthy, while the wealthy do not frequent those of the 
philosophers, he answered, ** because the latter know what 
they want, but the former do not." 44. Diogenes once while 
washing some esculent-vegetable, jeered Aristippus, who was 
passing by, and said, " if thou hadst learned to eat [or be sat- 
isfied with] these, thou mighst not wait^ at the courts of kings ;" 
" but," retorted the other, " if thou hadst known how to asso- 
ciate with men, thou mightst not wash vegetables." 45. It 
happened, that, he once sailing to Corinth, and being overtaken 
by a violent-storm, was very much terrified, wherefore to a 
person remarking, " we the unlearned are not afraid, but ye, the 
philosophers are dreadfully-alarmed ;" he retorted, " how 
should it be otherwise, whereas we are not anxiously-concerned 
about lives^ of • equal value ?" 

Solon, Gorgias. 

46. Solon having lost his son, wept bitterly ; and on a cer- 
tain person's remonstrating with him, that he profited nothing 
by weeping, he replied, — " on that very account therefore do 
I weep." 47. Gorgias^ the Leontinian being asked, by lead- 
ing what mode of life, he had attained to so advanced an age, 
replied, "by never either eating or drinking any thing for 
mere pleasure." * 48. Gorgias when now old being asked, if 
he would willingly die, answered, " certainly, for in the same 
manner, would I willingly depart from a decayed and falling 
house." 49. The same philosopher being near the close of 
his life, and being overcome with extreme debility, sinking by 
little and little, into a slumber, he lay still. But if any of his 
I, I   ' '  

Hos inter sumptus, sestertia QuintihanOj 

Ut multum^ duo sttjfident : res nulla minoris 

Constabit patriy guamJUius. * * * * Sat. VII. 186. 

The Translator may be allowed here to remark, that, in the long course of his ex- 
perience of nearly thirty years, both as private and public tutor, he has met with few 
—very few, who really appreciated the blessings of a good education ! But among 
these few, were, he is happy to say, two Irish Ladies, sisters : one, Mrs. Kidd for- 
merly of MuUingar, now of Bloomsbury Square, Bristol ; the other, Mrs. Birch of 
Dnimcondra House, Dublin. 

1. 'Av with the Ind. imperf. most commonly imparts a potential force. 

2. Lit. "for a life." 

3. This celebrated rhetorician was the inventor of ScTiolastic Institutes. Cicero men- 
tions the unprecedented honors paid him by the Greeks on account of his talents and 
eloquence :—cui lantus honos habitus est a Grmdoy soli ut ex omnibusj Delphisy non inau- 
rata statua^ sed aurea statueretur. 

4. Lucian who never omits an opportunity for sneering at the philosophers of his 
time, makes this reply to have been]" By staying at home and not indulging myself at 
other men's tables." 
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friends wonld ask how he felt, Gorgias would-answer, " sleep 
is already beginning to consign me to his brother."^ 

Pittacus* Xenophon. 

50. Pittacus being-injured by a certain person, and having 
power to punish him, pardoned him, saying, " that forgiveness 
is nobler than revenge ; for the. former is the part of a mild 
disposition, but the latter^ that of a brutal one." 51. Gryllus 
the son of Xenophon lost-his-life fighting bravely in the battle 
of Mantinea : in the same battle Epaminondas also fell. It 
is related, that at this very time, Xenophon wearing a-sacrifi« 
cial-garland was offering up a sacrifice, but, that, on his son's 
death being announced, he laid aside the garland : and that 
afterwards, on learning, he died gloriously, he [Xenophon] re- 
sumed the garland. Some assert, that he did not shed-any- 
tears, but said, " certainly I knew, that I had begotten him 
subject-to-the-chances-of-life."2 

III. ANECDOTES OF POETS AND ORATORS. 

52. Anacreon having received five talents as a present, from 
Polycrates, after he had anxiously-watched them for two 
nights, returned them ; saying, " I hate a gift which compels 

1. This beautiful thought is found in many of our Eng^lish poets : 

*' Since Sleep and Death are called 

The twins of nature." G. Chapman's Cmsar 4- Pompey. 

" All are alike, who live by breath, 

In Sleep and in his brother Death.'*— Anirontcu*, A Tragedy f 1061. 
See also in '* Shelbume's Seneca," for a similar idea. 

But by none is it so exquisitely expressed as by Shelly : 

How wonderful is Death I 

Death and his brother Steep ! 
One pale as yonder waning moon 

With lips of lurid blue : 
The other rosy as the mom 

When throned on ocean's wave 

It blushes o'er the world 
Yet both so passing wonderful. 

Nor is it improbable that this expression of the resigned old man was in Warton's 
mind when he composed the elegant inscription for a statue of Sleep, and which de- 
serves insertion were it only for its classical Latinity : 

Somne levis ! quanquam certissima mortis imago, 

Consortem cupio te, tamen esse tori : 
Alma quies, optata veni ; nam, sic, sine vlt& 
Vivere quam suave est ; sic, sine morte, mori. 
Thus translated by Peter Pindar (Dr. Wolcott,) 

Come gentle Sleep, attend thy votary's prayer, 
And tho' Death's image to my couch repair ! 
How sweet, thus lifeless, yet with life to lie, 
Thus without dying, O how sweet to die ! 
S, Lit. " mortal." 
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me to wakefulness.'* — 53. Simonides used-to-say, that he often 
repented after having spoken, but after having kept silence, 
never. — 54. ^scbylus, the tragic-writer, was accused of im- 
piety in a certain play of his ; the Athenians being therefore 
ready to stone him, Aminias, his younger brother, drawing aside 
his robe, exhibited his elbow deprived of a hand. For Aminias 
had displayed-great-valor at the battle of Salamis, having 
lost his hand, and first of all the Athenians obtained the prize 
of distinguished bravery. When, therefore, the judges beheld 
the mutilated-state of the man, they were reminded of his 
gallant-achievements, and pardoned ^schylus. — 55. Philox- 
enus being, at one time, condemned to the quarries by Dio- 
nysius, for depreciating^ his poems, and being recalled, was 
immediately-after invited a second time to a recitaP of them ; 
but after having-held-out for some time, he stood up, and on 
Dionysius's asking, " whither now ?" — " to the quarries," was 
the reply. — 56. Sophocles, the tragic-poet, near the close of 
his life, being accused of insanity by his son lophon, read for 
the judges, " (Edipus at Colonus ;'*^ demonstrating by this 
drama how far he was from being insane ; so that the judges 
were struck with admiration and unanimously voted the in« 
sanity of the son himself. — 57. Philemon, the comic- writer, 
being-at-tbe-age-of 97 years,^ was lying on a couch taking-re- 
pose. Seeing an ass eating-up some figs, which had been 
prepared for himself, he burst out laughing, and calling his 
servant, and, with loud and excessive laughter, ordering him to 
give somewine undiluted to the ass to drink, sufifocated by the 
laughter, he expired.^ 58. It is said, that Phiietas, the Coan, 
was very small-and-slender of body. Since, therefore, he was 
so liable to be overturned by every impediment, it is reported, 
he had soles of lead wrought under his sandals, that he might 
not be thrown down by the winds, if at any time they should blow 
violently. — 59. Philippides the comic actor, when king Lysim- 
achus was treating^ him in a most friendly manner, and asking, 

1. Lit. " for making little of." 

2. Lit. " a hearing," or, "the act of listening to." 

3. " Or according to others, that beautiful chorus only in -which he celebrates the 
loveliness of his favorite residence. The admiring judges instantly arose, dismissed 
the cause, and accompanied the aged poet to his house with the utmost honoi and 
respect." — Theatre of the Greeks. 

" After having concluded his reKding, it is recorded that he also said, ' If I am So- 
phocles, I am not insane ; but if I am insane, I am not Sophocles :' considering that 
to the studious and the temperate, the po-wers of the mind, so far from being enfeebled, 
rather acquire fresh vigor by use and exercise."— JSnw. Apoph. ex. Cic. 

4. Lit. " after having lived seven years, more than ninety." 

5. The erratic and whimsical Sterne, speaks of his having given some maccaroons 
to an ass, and goes on, " At this moment that I am telling it, my heart smites me 
that there was more of pleasantry in the conceit of seeing how an ass would eat a 
maccaroon, than of benevolence in giving him one, which presided in the act." 

6. Lit. ** treating him with friendship.'^ 

5 
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** of what part of my possessions shall I make thee a present ?'' 
— ^replied, " of whatever part thou pleasest, O, King ! except 
of thy secrets.*' — 60. Isocrates, the rhetorician, when a cer- 
tain talkative young man wished^ to become his pupil, deman- 
ded a double tuition-fee. On the other's asking the cause, he 
replied, "one, that thou may est learn eloquence, the other,^ si- 
lence." — 61. Lysias having once written a speech for a cer- 
tain person who had a law-suit, gave it to him : — but the latter 
after having often conned it over, came quite dispirited to 
Lysias, telling him, that on reading it over the first time, the 
speech appeared to him a wonderful performance ; but on 
reading it the second and the third time, that it appeared alto- 
gether pointless and inefficient. When Lysias says, laughing, 
"what then, art thou not about to read it only once before the 
judges ?" 

IV. ANECDOTES OF PRINCES AND STATESMEN. 

*62. During a certain retreat, the baggage of Artaxerxes 
having been plundered-and-carried-ofT, and he through neces- 
sity ^ greedily eating some dry figs and barley bread, exclaimed, 
" of what exquisite pleasure had I hitherto been deprived !" 

62. King Archelaus — a talkative barber adjusting the sha- 
ving cloth around him [the king] and asking him, " how shall 
I shave -and-trim- thee, O king ?" — with-much-pleasantry said, 
" in silence."^ — 63. Dionysius the younger used-to-say, that 
he supported many sophists [or learned men] not from any 
admiration^ of them, but that he might-be-a-subject of admi- 
ration to them. 

Philip, King of Macedon. 

64. Philip used to say, that an army of stags with a lion for 
their leader,^ was superior to one of lions, with a stag for their 
leader. — 65. Philip, the father of Alexander, used to say, that 
the Athenians were peculiarly- fortunate because they could 
every year, elect ten generals ; whereas he, in many years, 
could find one only — Parmenio. — 66. Philip being asked, 
whom did he most love, and whom did he most hate, replied, 
" those about to commit treason in my behalf I love best ; but 



1. Lit. " a certain young man "wishing," &c. 

2. That is—" the otlier, that thou may est learn silence." 

3. The exact JQnglish construction of the sentence might be as follows : — While a 
talkative barber was adjastingthe shaving cloth around King Archelaus, he asked, 
** how shall I shave thee, O, King 1" — ^the monarch with-much- witty-pleasantry, re- 
plied, " in silence." 

4. Lit. "not admiring them." 5. Lit. " a lion being leader." 
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those who have already committed it, I detest most.**^ — 67. 
Somebody asking Neoptolemus, the tragedian, what he most 
admired of the writings of ^schylus, Sophocles or Euri- 
pides, he answered, *' nothing of these, but what he himself 
had beheld on a larger stage, — Philip going-in-solemn-procea- 
sion at the nuptials of his daughter, Cleopatra, and styled the 
thirteenth god, and on the next day assassinated in the theatre, 
and ignominiously cast out.** — 68. On the announcement of 
three fortunate occurrences, at the same time to Philip,^ viz. 
— the first, that he had gained a victory in the four-horse-cha- 
riot-race at the Olympic games ; the second, that Parmenio, 
his general, had overcome the Dardans in battle ; and the third, 
that his wife Olympias, had brought him a son,— raising his 
hands towards heaven, he cried out, " O deity, oppose some 
moderate humiliation to those fortunate events :" — being-well- 
aware, that fortune is most commonly-envious of extraordinary 
success. 

69. Philip conquered the Athenians in a great battle at 
Chaeronea. But being-greatly-elevated by this successful- 
achievement, he thought it-was-necessary, that he should be 
reminded of his mortality :^ and he ordered one of his slaves 
to have this as his occupation. Thrice, therefore, every day, 
the slave repeated to him, " Philip, thou art a man." 

Alexander. 

70. Alexander coming to-an interview with Diogenes, was 
so struck with the life and merit of the man, as to say — when 
frequently recollecting him, — "were I not Alexander, I would 
be Diogenes." — 71. Alexander gave-orders, that Lysippus 
alone should make statues of. him ; as he alone used-to-repre- 
sent his air-and-manner in the brass, and, together with his 
shape, expressed his courageous-disposition : but other statua^ 
ries wishing to imitate the obliquity of his neck, and the mois- 
ture of his eyes, did not preserve his masculine, and lion-like 
countenance, — 72. Alexander hearing Anaxagoras lecture on 
the infinity of worlds, began to weep ; and on his friends' ask- 
ing him why he wept, he replied, " is it not sufficient cause to 

1. Or— "I love the treason, but detest the traitor.** A reply truly characteristic. 

2. Lit. "Three fortunate occurrences having been announced to Philip at the 
same time,** &c. As the leading idea of the opening member of the sentence is in tha 
genitive absolute, the opening word of each of the three subsequent sentences re- 
spectively, viz., nparov, Sevrfpov, and rpirov^ being placed in opposition to, and ex- 
planatory of, that member, must necessarily be put in the same case. This con- 
struction so usual in the flexible and copious Greek, seems totally IxreGoncilable to 
the i<Uom and genius of our more simple vernacular. 

%, Lit. " that he l0 a man.'* 
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weep, that whereas worlds are infinite,^ we are as yet masters 
of one only V^ 

Successors of Alexander. 

73. It is said, that Ptolemy the son of Lagus, on enriching 
his friends, felt the utmost gratification : ''for," he would-say, '* it 
was more-noble to enrich others than to become rich ourselves." 
— 74. To an old woman who pronounced him happy, Antigo- 
nus made-this-observation, '* O mother, if thou wert aware, 
how pregnant of evils is this rag" [or bauble] — pointing to his 
diadem — '* thou wouldst not take-it-up, though lying on a dung- 
hill." — 75. To his son asking him, when they were about-to- 
decamp, king Antigonus^ replied, " whether art-thou-appre- 
hensive, that thou alone wilt not hear the trumpet ?" 

Alexander of Phera. 

76. Alexander, the tyrant of Pherae, at one time going-to-see 
a performer-of-tragedy, was most sensibly affected to commis- 
eration ; wherefore rising-hastily he quit the theatre exclaim- 
ing, that " it would be an extraordinary^ circumstance, if having- 
butchered so many of his fellow citizens, without remorse, he 
should be seen weeping at the sufferings of a Hecuba and a 
Polyxena."* 

Croesus. 

77. When Croesus ruled over the Lydians, he appointed his 
brother joint-ruler with him. But one of the Lydians going 
to him, said, ** O king, the sun is the cause unto men of all 
the beautiful things on earth, and there would be nothing of 
these things upon earth, if the sun did not shine ;^ but if two 

■i  ... I I I  .  I  I I . . I .1, I m- • I 

1. Lit. ** worlds being infinite." 

2. Thus Juvenal : 

Unus Pellao ^ttvmt non suj^pxit orhia 
Aestuat infeltx angusto limite mundi 
Ut Gyara clausua seopulu parvaque Seripho. — X. 170 

One world the ambitious youth of Pella found 
Too small ; and tossed his feverish limbs around, 
And gasped for breath ; as if immured the while 
In Gyara, or Seripho's rocky isle. — Gifford. 

3. Lit. " King Antigonus— his son having asked him, dec, &c., replied.'* 

4. Or, " that it would be a shocking [or ominous] circumstance." 

5. This remarkable anecdote may have occurred to Pope in the Prologue written 
by him for Addison's Cato : 

" For this the Tragic muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age ; 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wondered why they wept.** 

6. Lit. " the sun not shining." 
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suns should exist, a danger must ensue that all things being 
consumed together would be destroyed. In-like-manner, the 
Lydians cheerfully receive one king and consider him their 
preserver, but two together, they cannot endure."^- 

Themistocles, 

78. Themistocles while a ydung man was-usually immersed- 
in-one-continued-round^ of re veilings, but after Miltiades at the 
head^ of the Athenians, had defeated the barbarians at Mara« 
thon, it was no longer possible to find Themistocles indulging- 
in-a-disorderly-life. To those expressing-their-wonder at the 
alteration, he used-to-say, '* the trophy of Miltiades does not 
suffer me either to take repose or ray wonted enjoyment." — 
79. Being asked whether he would rather be Achilles or Ho- 
mer, " whether wouldst thou," replied he, *• rather be the victor 
in the Olympic games, or the crier who proclaims the vic- 
tors ?"* — 80. Themistocles gave-an-opinion contrary to that of 
Eury blades, and Eurybiades raised his staff, [or baton] in-a- 
threatening-manner against him, but Themistocles cried out, 
*^ strike, but hear me :" for he was-aware, that, what he was 
about to say would be conducive to the general welfare. — 81. 
When a certain Seriphian said^ to him, that not by his own 
means, but through the means of his native-city, he had become 
celebrated, he retorted^ ** thou speakest the truth ; but-even-so, 
neither could I have become celebrated, being a Seriphian, nor 
thou being an Athenian."^ — 82. To Simonides asking him for 
an unjust decision, he gave this-reply, that, as he who sung con- 



1. Poynet, BUhop of Winchester, in his qnaint but able production, has a passage 
not unlike this, at least in the comparison of a prince to the sun : 

"And as the sunne neuer standeth stili, but continually goeth about the worlde, 
doing his office, with his heate refreshing and comforting all naturall thinges in the 
worlde, so ought a good prince to be continually occupied in his ministerie, not seek- 
ing his owne profit, but the wealthe of those thai be committed to his charge.'^— Vide 
A Short Treatise of Politike Power, ^-c, 1556. 

3. Although periphrastic, it is not perhaps possible to ezpzess more concisely the 
exact meaning of the verb, itcvXivdeiro. 

3. Lit. "as general.*' 

4. Lit. "proclaiming those gaining the victory."' 

5. Lit. " A certain Seriphian having said,*' &c. 
0. This sentiment is thus expressed by Waller : 

" *Tis not from whom, but where we live, 
The place does oft those graces give, 
Great Julius on the mountains bred 
A flock perhaps or herd had led : 
He that the world subdued had been 
But the best wrestler on the green.'* 

We meet nearly the same idea in Goldsmith's Citizen of the World; where of a 
savage warrior he says : " He is satisfied to be one of a country where great things 
have been, and imagined the fancied power of others reflects a lustre on himself. 
Thus by degrees, he loses the idea of his own^insigpnificance in a confused notion of 
the extraordinary powers of humanity," &c,^Lett. 114. 

5* 
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trary to melody could not be a good poet ; so neither could he 
be a useful magistrate who decided^ causes contrary to law. — 
83. He-used-to- compare himself to a plane-tree, under which 
men overtaken by a storm, run for shelter, but which, on the 
clearing up of the atmosphere, they despoil of its foliage, and 
continuing-their-journey, leave considerably mutilated. 

Epaminondas. 

84. Epaminondas had only one thread-bare-cloak, and if at 
any time, he sent it to the fulling-mill, he used-to-remain at 
home for want of another. — 85. Epaminondas, the Theban, 
beholding a numerous and well appointed army without a gen- 
eral,2 cried out, " what a noble animal without^ a head !" — 86. 
He advised Pelopidas, not to depart any day from the forum, 
until he had added some new friend to his former ones. — 87. 
Spintharus eulogizing Epaminondas, declared that one could 
not easily meet another man knowing more or speaking less. 

Pelopidas and other Commanders, 

88. Pelopidas, on a brave soldier's being accused unto him 
of having spoken injuriously of him, only said, '* I behold his 
actions, but his words I heard not." — 89. Iphicrates was- wont- 
to-say, that an army ought to be marshalled in-such-a-way, as 
a single body ; having the phalanx as a corslet ; . the light- 
armed troops as hands ; the cavalry as feet ; and the general 
as head. — 90. Pericles after having lost his sons in the plague, 
bore their death with-great-fortitude, and thus induced the 
Athenians to endure the deaths of their friends with more 
equanimity. — 91. Those, who were to suffer-death along 
with Phocion, bewailing*-their-calamity, Phocion uttered this 
gentle eocpostulation, '' O Thudippus, wouldst thou not then 
wish to die in company with Phocion ?" 

V. ANECDOTES OF SPARTANS. 

92. Agis, the king, used-to-say, that the Lacedemonians 
never asked how-many-in-number, but where, are the ene- 
mies : and on some one's asking him how many Lacedemo- 

]. Lit. " deciding causes." 2. Lit. *' not having a general." 

3. Lit. " and has no head." 

4. The English idiom would require—" When those, who were to suffer death with 
Phocion, began to bewail," Ac. Or perhaps a very slight variation might suffice : 
ex.^. — " On those, who were to die with Phocion, bewailing their calamity," Ac 
This form is believed not to be repugnant to the genius of our vernacular toi^e. 
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nians there were, he replied, " as many as are sufficient to 
drive away cowards." — 93. When a troublesome fellow was 
teasing Demaratus^ with unseasonable questions, and frequent- 
ly asking him, " who was the best of the Spartans,*' he [De- 
maratus] sarectstically replied, '* the man most unlike thee.*' — 
94. When a certain Athenian orator called the Lacedemo- 
nians rude-and-uneducated, Plistonax,''^ the son of Pausa- 
nias, shrewdly observed, '' thou speakest the truth ; for we 
alone of the Greeks have learned no evil from you [Athe- 
nians]." — 95. Agesipolis, the son of Cleombrotus, on some 
one's saying, that Philip had, in a few days, razed Olynthus 
-—observed, '* most assuredly ^ he will not build such another 
in . a long time." — 96. Charilus being-asked why Lycurgus 
had made but few laws, gave for-answer, that, *' to those 
speaking few words, there is need even of few laws." 

97. On a certain Athenian's having said to Antalcidas, 
" but at-least we have often chased you from the Cephissus,"^ 
the Spartan retorted, *' but we have never chased you from the 
Eurotas."^ — 98. The same person — when a certain sophist 
was about to read a panegyric on Hercules— observed, " there 
is no need, for who censures him ?" — 99. Archidamus said to a 
certain person praising a harper, and admiring his skill, " O 
my good sir, what reward shall come from you to men distin- 
guished-for-their-useful-qualifications,^ whereas you praise a 
harper so highly 1" — 100. Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, hav- 
ing sent some costly-dresses to his daughters he would not 
receive them, oflfering-as-an-excuse, ** I fear the damsels at- 
tired in these, would appear to me no longer beautiful.""' — 
101. Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus, on beholding a cata- 
pultic missile,® then first introduced from Sicily, exclaimed, 
*\0 Hercules, the individual bravery of man is gone !" 

102. Agesilaus being at one time invited to hear a person 
who could imitate* the nightingale, declined, saying, " I have 

1. Lit. " Demaratus, a troublesome fellow teasing him," &c. 

2. Lit. " Plistonax, the son of Pausanias, a certain Athenian orator calling," &c. 

3. The literal meaning of uti rovi deooc is, for obvious reasons, not the most ell- 
gible. 

4. Thus referred to by Byron : 

" The groves of olive, scattered dark and wide. 
Where meek Cephissus pours his scanty tide."— CorMtr. 

5. Antalcidas meant, that although the Spartans had advanced so near Athens as 
to have been driven back from the Cephissus, yet the Athenians had never ventured 
so near to Sparta, as to be chased from the Eurotas. 

6. Such, it is thought, is the sense of dya^U in this passage. " The good" would 
not be significant ; as the ancients surely did not consider the profession of a harper, 
as disreputable. 

7. Lit. " homely in features, ugly." 

8. Might this be understood as the engine or machine itself with all apparatus, as 
if written KaravsXriKa opyava ? 

9. Lit. "imitating." 
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often heard the bird herself." — 1 03. The Lacedemonians make* 
this-accusation-against king Agesilaus, that, by his continual 
and frequent incursions and campaigns into Boeotia, he had 
rendered the Thebans a match for the Lacedemonians, where- 
fore ^Antalcidas seeing him wounded in a] battle against the 
Thebanst observed ; " thou hast received a suitable tuition-fee, 
from the Thebans ; having taught them — neither wishing nor 
knowing how — ^to fight." — 104. There once went to Lacede- 
mon, a certain inhabitant of Ceos, well-stricken in years, yet, in 
general, proud and conceited,^ feeling ashamed on account of his 
advanced age, he, on this account endeavored, by a dye, to 
conceal the colour of his hair, which was grey ; then making- 
his- appearance-at-a-public-audience, he declared the matters 
for which he had come. Then Archidamus, king of the Lace- 
demonians, standing up, indignantly asked, « what word free- 
from-dissimulation, I pray you,^ can this man utter, who bears 
deceit not only in his heart, but even on his head 1" — 105. 
Cleomenes, the king of the Lacedemonians, used to say, after 
the manner of his country, that Homer was the poet of 
the Lacedemonians, as he declared how war should be 
waged ; and that Hesiod was the poet of the Helots, as he 
described how agriculture should be practised. — 106. Ly- 
curgus, the Lacedemonian, being deprived by a citizen of one 
of his eyes, and having gotten the perpetrator , [who was a 
young man,] from the people, that he might punish him as 
he pleased, refrained from-doing-him-any-injury ; but after 
having educated and rendered him a good man, he conduct- 
ed him to the theatre. On the Lacedemonians express- 
ing their astonishment, he says, '* having, as-you-may-recol- 
lect, gotten him from you, contumelious-in-conduct and vio- 
lent-in-disposition, I restore him to you, mild-in -manners, and 
affable-in-behaviour." — 107. While the Persians were rava- 
ging Greece, Pausanias, the general of the Lacedemonians, 
on receiving five hundred talents of gold from Xerxes, was 
preparing-roeasures to betray Sparta. Their letters^ being in 
the mean while intercepted, Hegesilaus, the father of the above 
mentioned general, on hearing of these traitorous designs, 
went-in-pursuit of his son as far a$ the temple^ of the brazen- 



1. The collocation of this paragraph as far as ** conceited** inclasive. although 
variant from the Translator's usual plan of preserving the collocation of the original 
quoad JUri potetty is, however, indispensable for the perspicuity, as well as the ele- 
gance of the version : for, while the literal sense is scrupulously retained, both the 
leading substantive and its correspondent epithets and adjuncts, are arranged in a 
more connected and grammatical order. 

S. The sense of " I pray 70U," is manifestly implied in the particle il: as it often 
signifies sudden interrogation as well as impetuous feeling. 

S. The letters which passed between Xerxes and Pansanias. 

4, Whither the unworthy son had fled for reAige. 
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faned* Minerva, and having blocked-up the portals of the sa- 
cred edifice with tiles, he, together with his wife, kept-watch 
over the entrance, until he starved the traitor to death. When 
dead, his mother took^ him away, and cast his body beyond the 
boundaries. 

108. Brasidas having-caught-hold-of a mouse among some 
dried-figs, and having been bitten by the little creature, let it 
escape ; he then exclaimed to himself, ** O, Hercules, there is 
nothing so diminutive or so powerless, which may not live by 
on/y having courage to defend itself !" — 109. Leonidas, the La- 
eedeihonian, and the three hundred with him, cheerfully met 
the death fated for them at Thermopylae ; and fighting well 
and bravely for Greece, they found a glorious end, and left for 
themselves a deathless renown and distinguished fame for 
ever. — 110. On some person's remarking, that it would not 
be possible to see the sun, on account of the fiights of arrows 
from so many barbarians ; then,^ said Leonidas, " it will be 
pleasant work, since we will fight in the shade." — 111. As- 
soon-as he was ready to fall on the enemy, he ordered his 
soldiers to take their breakfast, as they should sup in Hades. 

Spartan Women. 

112. As many of the mothers of the Lacedemonians as 
heard, that their sons had fallen in battle, going themselves to 
the scene of action, carefully examined their wounds, both 
those before and those behind. If those on front were most 
numerous, then with proud-exultation, they conveyed them to 
their family sepulchres ; but if they had their wounds other- 
wise, [on the opposite part of the body,] then, overwhelmed- 
with-shame, and weeping over their disgrace, and with as 
much speed as possible, hastening to conceal themselves, 
they went ofif, abandoning the dead bodies to be interred in 
the common-burial-ground ; or they clandestinely carried 
them away to some private sepulchres. 

113. A Spartan woman, whose son had been lamed^ in 
battle, and who had not exhibited sufificient fortitude under 



1. <♦ Whom his mother having carried off," Ac. 

9. A3 ovKo^v is marked as an interrogative, might not the version, in this place, 
express something qnestionary ; ex. gr. ** will it not therefore be pleasant, whereas 
we shall fight in the shade ?" 

3. Lit. " her son being lamed, and not exhibiting," &c. 

* The Translator has taken the liberty of giving the epithet " hrazen-faned," aft 
fully expressive of the Greek compound xoXxCotirof . Whether or not the word has 
ever been used in the English language, he cannot say, but he can confidently assert, 
there is no other word in English equally significant of the Greek compound in the 

text, 
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the misfortune, said to him, " grieve not, my son, for at every 
step, thou wilt be reminded of thy valor." — 114. Gorgo, the 
Lacedemonian, and wife of Leonidas, on her son's setting- 
out on a military expedition, said, when handing him his 
shield, "either this,^ or upon this." — 115. A certain woman, 
her guest, [as it would appear,] having observed to Gorgo, 
the wife of Leonidas, that " ye Lacedemonian women alone 
rule your husbands;" "very justly," replied she, "for we 
alone bring forth men."^ 

116. When some of the inhabitants of Amphipolis on go- 
ing to Sparta, went to visit Argileonis, the mother of Brasidas,^ 
she asked if Brasidas had died bravely and worthy of Sparta. 
On their extolling the hero, and asserting that Sparta did not 
possess such another, she exclaimed, " strangers, say not so ; 
Brasidas was indeed a good and brave man, yet Lacedemon 
has many better than he." — 117. A Spartan woman, after 
having sent her sons, five in number,^ to the war, took-her- 
stand at the suburbs, anxiously-expecting whatever news 
might come from the battle. When a person coming up an- 
swered her inquiry, by telling her, " that all her sons had 
perished, she said, " this, vile slave, I did not ask ; but how 
fares our country ?" On his rejoining, that " it is victorious ;" 
— " with pleasure then," adds she, " do I hear of the death 
of my sons." 

118. A Lacedemonian having been wounded in war, and 
being thence unable to walk upright, used to go on-all-fours. 
To him, when ashamed at the ridicule sometimes attendant on 
thiSf his mother remarked " how much more reasonable would 
it be, my son, to exult rather, on account of thy valor, than to 
be ashamed at silly laughter !" — 119. When a certain Ionian 
woman was boastfully- valuing^ herself on a robe of hers, 
which was very rich and costly, a Lacedemonian woman 
showing her four sons who were very comely, [or, of-very-be- 
coming-manner,] said, " such ought to be the occupations of 
a good and virtuous woman ; and on account of such, might 
she exult and boast." 

120. When Aristagoras, the Milesian, was endeavoring-to- 
urge king Cleomenes to a war against the Persian-monarch, 
on behalf of the lonians, and to engage his compliance^ was 



1. ** Either bring thi« back, or return on It." 

8. It is not possible to preserve the point of this sentence in English ; becaase 
iv^p means both a man and a husband. 

3. ** Argileonis the mdther of Brasidas, when some of the inhabitants of Amphi* 
polls arriving at Lacedemon paid her a visit," &c. 

4. Lit. "being five." 

9. Lit. " A certain Ionian woman having boastfully valued herself," d^c. 
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promising a large som of money ; and in the same proportion 
as the monarch refused, so was he rising in his offers^ adding 
still larger sums, Gorgo, the king's dau^ter, cried out, ** Oh, 
father, this foreigner will corrupt thee, unless thou quickly cast 
him out of thy house." — 1 21. On beholding Aristagoras putting 
on his sandals with the assistance of his slave, she said, 
'•' father, the stranger has no hands." 

VI. MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES. 

122. Zeuzis, on some persons finding fault, because he 
painted slowly, made this reply, " I confess, / require a long 
time to paint, but then it is for a long time." — 123. The 
Ephori brought before an assembly of the people, Nauclides 
the son of Poly biades, who had grown very corpulent in body, 
and very unwieldy from luxurious-living, and threatened him 
the punishment of exile, unless he should henceforward change 
his course of life, which he then led ; for, that his appearance 
and the condition of his body were-bringing disgrace, both on 
Sparta and her laws. — 124. Demades, the orator, being taken 
prisoner by Philip at the battle of Chsronea, and being brought 
before him, when the victorious monarch in his cups, vaunt- 
ingly asked his captive, " where now are the excellence and 
superiority of the Athenian city," replied, " thou wouldst have 
known the power of that city, had Philip commanded the 
Athenians, or Chares the Macedonians." 

125. When Pausanias, the king of the Lacedemonians, 
was incessantly boasting of his achievements, and with in- 
sulting-mockery ordering Simonides, the lyric poet, to repeat 
something clever to him, the poet perceiving his overweening- 
arrogance, admonished him to recollect, he was^ a man.^ 
— 126. Theramenes, while one of the thirty tyrants, at Athens, 
on the falling of a house, in which he, with many others, was 
at supper, was the only one that escaped : and, on this account, 
being deemed by all a fortunate man, crying out with a loud 
voice, he exclaims, **0h fortune, for what mishap then dost 
thou reserve me ?" Not long after this, being-put-to-ihe- tor- 
ture by his fellow-tyrants, he perished miserably. 

127. After Menecrates, the physician, had succeeded in 



1. Lit. *M9." &c. 

2. This passage is spiritedly translated in a late number of the Westminster Re- 
view : " In the height and giddiness of his fame and power, Pausanias at a banquet 
asked his guest Simonides for some lively saying to give zest to the conviviality, when 
the poet replied, * remember that thou art a man I' " Afterwards," says the Re- 
viewer, ** when in utter ruin and dying of famine, Pausanias exclaimed * Oh ! Cean 
friend, great was thy word to me, and in my folly I held it for nought.* " See West, 
Rev. vol. zzxii., for an interesting article on Simonides. 
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some desperate cases, he was styled Jo^e. However, mak- 
ing use of this surname to a troublesome degree, he pre- 
sumed to write-a-letter to Agesilaus, in the following style : — 
" Menecrates Jove to king Agesilaus, greeting." Without 
reading further, the monarch Mrrote back, '* King Agesilaus to 
Menecrates, sense and good health."^ — 128. Menecrates, the 
physician, had arrived at such a climax of silly-ostentatious- 
pride, as to style himself Jove. Philip, at one time, gave 
a banquet on a magnificent scale, and invited him also to the 
feast, and ordered a couch to be prepared for his-special-use, 
and set a censor before him as he reclined, and fumigated him 
with incense ; but the other guests were-feasting, and there 
was a magnificent supper. Menecrates at first held out 
bravely, and was delighted with the honor, but afterwards 
hunger insensibly stole upon him, and he was convinced not 
only^ that he was a man, but a very foolish one too : standing 
up, he went oflT, saying^ he was insulted : so very jocularly and 
judiciously did Philip expose^ his senseless-folly. 

129. One Thrasyllus was-afflicted-with an insanity of an 
extraordinary-nature. For leaving the city and going down to 
the Pir2eus, and there taking up his abode, he looked upon all 
the ships coming into that harbor to be his, and set them 
down-in-his-book-of-entries, and again gave them bills of la* 
ding, and felt extremely rejoiced at their safe return and en- 
trance into the harbor. For a long period, he continued 
wedded to this strange infatuation ; but his brother sailing 
thither from Sicily, gave him in charge to a physician, to un- 
dertake-his-cure, and by this means, he was freed from the 
disease. Yet, oftentimes would he call to mind his mode of 
life, during his insanity, and he used-to-say,that he was never 
so much pleased as when he used to rejoice at the safe return 
of ships not at all belonging to him. — 130. Timon, the mis- 
anthrope,^ beholding Alcibiades highly-applauded-after-a-suc- 
cessful contest, and escorted in a distinguished manner, from 
the public assembly did not pass him by, nor get out of the 
way as he was wont with others, but advancing up to him and 
taking him by the right hand, he says : " nobly indeed dost 
thou act, my boy, becoming thus powerful ; for a great calamity 
wilt thou, one day, be to all these." 

1. From the idiomatic construction of tb« entire paragraph, it was found to be no easy- 
matter to give it a correct English dress ; unless b^ breaking it into three separate 
sentences. To the student, however, who has carenilly perused the preceding notes, 
the nature and necessity of the alteration must be quite familiar. 

9. Lit. " and said." 3. Lit. " Philip baring exposed," &c. 

4. The epitaph on this misanthrope by Callimachus, is at least dttracteristic : 

" My name is Timon ; knaves begone, 
Curse me, but come not near my stone." 
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131. Sostrattts, the flute-player, being reproached by some- 
body because he was of obscure parents, made this reply, 
'* and surely on this account, ought I rather be the object of 
admiration, because my family begins from myself." — 132. A 
harper was, a< one time, exhibiting his skill before Antigonus ; 
but on the king's frequently saying, *' tighten the lower string," 
and then again, ''the middle," the musician, in-a-passion, 
says, '' may so much ill-fortune, O king, never fall to thy lot, 
as to know these matters more accurately than I !". 

133. The wife of Phocion being asked why she alone of 
all the others at the assembly did not wear golden ornaments, 
made this beautiful answer, '* because the extraordinary-merit 
of my husband is ornament sufficient for me." — 134. Theano, 
the female- Pythagorean philosopher, being asked what best 
became a woman, replied, " to please her own husband." — 
135. Stratonice, the wife of Seleucus, being bald, proposed a 
contest among the poets, in which the prize was a talent' for 
him, who should best praise her hair. 

VII. NATURAL HISTORY. 

Syrian Sheep. 

1. In Syria, the sheep have tails an ell in breadth,^ and the 
goats have ears a span and four inches in breadth ; some even 
cause the lower part of their ears to touch each-other, below 
the neck» 

The Elephant, 

2. The elephant is-afraid-of the horned ram and the grunt- 
ing of the hog^ ; wherefore it was, in this manner, as historians 

1. Or it might be thus rendtred ; " proposed to the poets, a contest for the prize 
of a talent to kitny who should,'* &c. 

9. This peculiarity is confined, generally speaking, to the four-homed'sheep, which 
are found in some of the Feroe Isles and with the Nomad tribes in Asia. 

3. The elephant has an extraordinary dislike to all small quadrupeds. Dogs run- 
ning near him gire him great annoyance ; if a hare start from her covert, he it 
alarmed ; and that pigs are his aversion, has been mentioned by every naturalist from 
Pliny to Bufibn. It is even mentioned by Procopius, historian of the Persian and 
Gothic wars, that, at the siege of Edessa, by Chosroes, King of Persia, in the time 
of Justinian, the besieged Greeks employed the cry of a pig to frighten from the 
walls the elephants of the Persian. — See Procop. 2 vols. fol. Paris f 1692 

" The old naturalists explained this peculiarity by the doctrine of antipathies ; in 
the same way that they affirmed, that the elephant was attached to the ox, on the 
principle of sympathies. It may appear almost equally fanciful to suggest that he 
may dislike the smaller animals to come in his way, from his instinctive disinclination 
to destroy them by an accidental tread." — Lib. of Ent. Knowledge^ vol. vii. 

It is very certain that the elephant, both in the wild and domesticated state, will 
attack the hog ; casting stones and clods at it with tolerable force and precision : as 
if a fo« 80 contemptible deserved no serious injury. 

6 
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relate, the Romans put-to-flight, those which were in the army 
Dvith Pyrrhus, the Epirote, and the victory was decidedly on 
the side of the Romans.^ — 3. The elephant's proboscis is long 
and of-great-strength ; and the animal uses it as a hand;^ for 
he alone of all other animals, by-means-of i^\%y takes and con- 
veys into his mouth, food, both moist and dry.— 4. The ele- 
phants fight furiously with each other, and strike one another 
with their tusks : but the conquered becomes-subject-to, and 
cannot endure the voice of, the conqueror. The elephants 
are also remarkable for their courage, to an extraordinary de- 
gree. ^ 

5. Elephants live beyond two hundred years.* Those-of- 
India are larger and stronger than those-of-Lybia. Hence 
rearing themselves on their hinder^ legs, they, by means of 
their proboscis, [or trunks,] down battlements,^ and tear-up 

-■-■■--■-■ - I iiii 1 ■I1II11 --  — 

1. This victory of the Romans ow&c Pyrrhus is mentioned only by Aelian, and 
must have been,— if it ever happened,— some trifling skirmish in which the victory 
fell to the Romans rather from a panic among the elephants of Pvrrfaus, under the 
influence of which these animals became perfectly ungoverable, and, in the tamguage 
of one of OUT American poets : — 

" Being dismay'd 
Tread dovim whole troops they come to aid. 
And hurt their own side more in battle, 
Than less and ordinary cattle."— 7Vvm!w{r« Me. Fingci : — 
than from any stratagem requiring an intimate knowledge of the antipathies of the 
elephant ; an animal with which the Romans were so entirely unacquainted as to 
have called those in Pyrrhus' army Lucanian oxen.— See Pliny^ Hist. Nat. viu. 6 ; and 
X«cre/. v. 1301. 

S. " The Caffre of South Africa, on killing an elephant, cuts off the trunk, and in- 
ters it with a sort of superstitious awe, repeatedly exclaiming, *The elephant is a 
great lord, and the trunk is his mighty hand,' "—Rosens Soutfiem Africa^ p. 155. 

Cuvier has ascertained that the muscles in the proboscis are nearly forty thousand : 
thus rendering it at once strong enough to tear up trees, and delicate enough to pick 
up a pin. 

S. Crawfurd in his " Embassy to Ava," does not speak highly of the courage of 
the elephant in these combats. " After a rencontre, which does not last above a few 
seconds, one of the parties is sure to run away."— p. 306. It would appear, however, 
that the elephants of Ava have not the courage of the species in other parts of 
Asia, as we have accounts given by many other travelers of the great fury and ob- 
stinacy displayed by these animals in their encounters.— See Lib. of Ent. Knowl. vol* 
vil. 191. Tlieyhave generally but one mode of fighting,— they butt, and endeavor to 
Wound each other with their tusks, seldom using their trunks, of which they are on 
all occasions very careful. In fact, notwithstanding all the disgraceful ingenuity of 
man, the elephant,''the gentlest of brutes, is' with d^culty brought to attack his own 
species. 

4. Of the elephant's longevity the ancients appear to have had exaggerated 
ideas. Iliey believed that his age might in some instances reach four hundred years ,- 
and they founded this on a story of one with a particular mark having been captured 
by Juba, king of Lybia, four hundred years after a battle in which the animal had 
fled to Mount Atlas. This is not founded on any chronology sufficiently accurate 
to command our belief. The elephant is certainly very long-lived, since many of 
these animsds in the service of the East India Company, have been in captivity from 
130 to 150 years. In the decline of the empire, the Romans made an elephant a 
symbol of eternity on their medals, &c. See in SalUngre Thesaurtu Antiq. RomoHf 
iii, 213, Hag.y 1719, a cut of a medsd struck in honor of Tranquillina, wife of Gor- 
dian, together with the remarks of Cuper. 

5. Their mode of battering down walls is thus described : " I have seen" says M. 
d'Obsonville, "two occupied in beating down a wall, by the orders of their comacSf 
(keepers,) who had encouraged them by a promise of fruits and brandy. They com- 
bined their efforts ; and doubling up their trunks, which were guarded from injury 
by leather, thrust against the strongest part of the wall, and with reiterated shocks 
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trees by-the-roots.' But to so great a degree, are they docile 
and intelligent, that they learn even to throw stones at a mark,* 
and to use warlike-arms, and to swim^. 

6. In Rome, at-one-time, while many elephants were-being 
taught to perform certain difficult^ positions, and to go-re- 
peatedly-through various complicated movements, one of them 
being-slow-in-leaming, and hearing himself scolded on every 
occasion, and being, moreover^ frequently punished, was seen 
by night, practising his lessons by himself, with the light 
of the moon. — 7. Another being insulted at Rome by some 
boys, who pricked^ his proboscis with their styluses, catching 
one of them, and raising him in the air, seemed-ready to 
crush-him-to-pieces ; but an outcry of the by-standers being 
raised, he laid him down gently on the earth again, and 
passed on, judging it sufficient punishment for so young a child 
to be frightened.— 8. Other wonderful things, as also those 
relative-to the crossing of rivers, do naturalists relate of those 
elephants which are wild, and depasture-at-large through the 
forests : for the youngest and least-in-size goes down, com- 
mitting himself to the river ; but the others, standing on the 
bank, look-on, that, if by his size he should project above the 
current, it might be significant of entire security to the greater 
ones to- venture-boldly.® 

9. The hunting of the elephants, is as follows : — the hunters 
mounting-on-the-back-of some tame and courageous ones pur- 
sue, and when they overtake the wild ones, cause the tame ones 
to strike them, until they tire-them-out. Then the elephant- 
driver springing on one, directs-and-drives him with his in- 
strument : in a short time after this, the creature becomes 
tame and obedient.'' When the elephant-driver mounts,® they 

continned their attacks, still observing and following the. effect with their eyes ; then, 
at last, after making one mighty effort, they suddenly drew back together that they 
might not be wounded by the ruins." 

JL. VtHienever the trees are large and deeply rooted, the elephant is found to use 
one of his tusks, exactly as we do a crowbar— thrusting it under the roots to loosen 
their hold of the earth, before he attempts to tear up the tree with his proboscis. 

2. Elephants often cast stones and clods at swine with tolerable force and preci- 
sion.— See WiUiamson^a Oriental Field Sports^ p- 81. Busbec has given us a detailed 
account of the elephant's skill in playing at baJil. " One of the elephants in the Jardin 
des Plantes, at Paris, is very expert at playing with, and tossing up and catching a log 
of wood, which it will often do, to the great amusement of the spectators."— Lift. 
of Ent. Knowl, vol. vii. p. 63. 

3. The elephant swims in his wild state without any instruction from man. 

4. Lit. " dangerous," or " hazardous." 5. Lit. " pricking." 

6. This remark is confirmed by modem writers. 

7. This mode of catclung and taming wild elephants though very summary, is not 
so effectual as that now followed— as has been justly observed by a modem writer,— 
" which though slow does not require a constant repetition, as the ancient process 
of beating must have required, even if it could have been performed without dan- 
ger."— Li*. Erit. Ktunol. vii. 97. 

It is generally six months before the most tractable elephants are completely obe« 
dient to their keepers. 
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are all quiet ; but when he dismounts, some are quiet and some 
are not : but they bind with chains, the fore feet of tbose-that- 
continue-intractable, in order that they may-be-quiet.^ 

The Rhinoceros, 

10. There is an animal, which from a certain peculiarity is- 
called the rhinoceros ; in courage and strength it is very like 
the elephant ; but in size, much smaller. It has a very hard 
skin, and of a box color. On the extremity of its nose, it has 
a horn, oblique in shape, and similar to iron in hardness. 
This animal being-always at-war with the elephant, about their 
pasture, whets his horn against large rocks, and coming to an 
encounter with the above-named animal, and getting under his 
belly, rips-up his flesh with the horn, as with a sword. But 
when the elephant anticipating this manceuvre of getting-under 
his belly, first takes the rhinoceros on his proboscis, he easily 
conquers him, striking him with his tusks, and having-besides 
the-superiority in strength.^ 

The Hippopotamus. 

1 1 . The animal called the river-horse is not less than five 
cubits in height ; being four-footed and cloven-hoofed, like 
oxen, it has tusks larger than those of wild boars, three on 
each side ; it has ears, tail, and neighing^ like those of a 
horse ; the whole trunk of the body is not unlike that of the 



Eren at tbe present day, inan finds no more serviceable ally in capturing the wild 
elephant, than the tame individual. It would seem, indeed, as if ttiis animal has a 
feeling of satisfaction in assisting to reduce his fellows to the sway of man : such is 
the wonderful courage, perseverance, and ingenuity displayed by him on these oc- 
casions. 

6. Lit. " the elephant-driver having mounted." 

1. Southey has some fine lines on the elephant and hts habit of washing his whole 
body by means of his trunk : 

" Trampling his path througH wood and brake. 

And canes which crackling ftdl before his way, 

And tassel grass whose silvery feathers play, 

O'er-topping the young terees. 

On comes the elephant, to slake 

His thirst, at noon, in yon pellucid springs. 

Lo ! from his trunk upturned aloft he flings 

The grateful shower ; and now 

Plucung the broad-leaved bough 
Of yonder palm, with waving motion slow 

Fanning the languid air. 
He waves it to and no."— Cmtm of Kehamm, 

S. Williamson in his Orientdl FUU Sports says, that such is the dread of this ani- 
mal felt by the elephant, that a whole herd will retreat at the sirht of a single xU- 
iioceroB. This is easily accounted for by the pacific disposition of the elejdiant, which 
iMds him to decline a contest even with the most insignificant foe. 

8. lit "voice," or "cry." 
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elephant, and its hide is harder than that of ahnoat aO other 
wild beasts. Being both fluyial and terrene, it passes the day 
in water, and by night it feeds on com and grass, on land ; so 
that, if this animal were prolific and brought forth annnallyy 
it would utterly destroy all the agricnlture of Egypt.^ 

The Camel 

12. The camels have, beyond all other quadrupeds, a peca* 
liarity called a hump^ on the back ; but the Bactrian camels 
differ from those of Arabia : for the former have two humps, 
while the latter have but one. The camel goes with young 
ten months, and always brings forth one only at a birth. It 
lives more^ than fifly years. 

The Ape with the Dog^s head* 

13. These animals called dog-headed, resemble deformed 
old men in their bodies, while with their cries they send-forth 
human groans.^ These animals are extremely fierce, and ab- 
solutely untameable.^ 

- - .   — — ^ 

1. Modem discoyeries have corrected many erroneous accounts of this animaL 
Instead of being cloven-hoofed, or cloven-footed, like oxen, it has four toes, termt 
Bated by little hoofs, on each foot ; and instead of three large tusks in each jaw, it 
has four upper and four lower incisors ; two upper and two lower canines ; four- 
teen upper and fourteen lower molars. A single molar will frequently weigh thre« 
pounds. ^ 

2. Or "bunch." 

3. Lit. ^ a much longer time than fifty years." 

4. That is, " they utter sounds or cries resembling human groans." 

5. On tiie CynocephaHXhe student would do weU to consult Lempriere's Bibliotheea 
Classica, imp. by Xnthon, and Beloe's Herodotus, Melpomene, p. 840, note 3. Theif 
are thus described by Simmias of Rhodes : 

I reached the distant Hyperborean state, 

********* 

"* A giant race, half-man, half-doR, live there, 

BeneaUi their shoulders grow the heads they wear ; 
Jaws long and lank, and grizly tusks they bear ; 
Much foreign tongues they learn and can indite, 
But when mey strive to speak they bark outright." 

BUmd 4- Merival^s Greek Antkologf, p. 131. 

The Greeks gave the name of KwoKlfftaXoi to a species of ape answering nearly to 
the Baboon or Pavion of Buffon. Every thing leads us to suppose that the Cynocepk- 
ali described by Piodorus Siculus were the Bame with the Mandril's of modem wri- 
ters. Strabo, Pliny, and Aelian, confine themselves to describing the CvuocephaluB 
as a brutal and intractable ape ; but it is highly probable that the animal referred to 
by them was the Hamadrya$j or Moco Ape, of which they might have heard in their 
acquaintance with Ethiopia. 

The Cynocephalus has thirty-two teeth, the canine remarkably laree ; the facial 
angle from thirty to thirty-five ; the forehead extremely depressed, and receding be- 
low the ridges of the eyebrows, which project directly from the surface of the crani- 
um ; their cry resembles a hoarse bark, or rather a savage and stifled grunt.— jLexton, 
Com^ewuut de Bufony vol. iv. p. 132. 

" The Cynocephah',"says Cuvier, " have an elongated muzzle truncated at the end, 
in which the nostrils are pierced, giving it a very great resemblance to that of the dog. 
They are generally large, powerful, and ferocious animals ;— and are found mostly m 
Africa." It would appear that the " Cynocephalus" of the ancients was not an in- 
dividnal, bat a class, as with modem naturalists, and that it was then as now, char- 

6* 
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The Croeottas* 

14. The animalf which is called crocottas by the Ethio- 
pians, has the mixed nature of a dog and a. wolf ; but more 
formidable than either, by its fierceness ; and it surpasses all 
other animals in the strength of its teeth.^ For it easily 
grinds-down every thing, even the largest bones, and what- 
ever is-swallowed, it wonderfully digests in its stomach. 

The Fox, 

15. The Thracians, when they are-about to cross a frozen 
river, make the. fox the investigator of the thickness of the 
ice. For the animal descending, gently places her ear close 
to the surface ; and if, by the sound, she should perceive the 
current beneath flowing near, and conjecturing, that the ice is 
not of sufficient thickness,^ but is yet thin and unsafe, she 
stands still, and if no one hinder her, she tums-round-and- 
goes-away ; but if the river do not send forth this particular 
sound, with boldness^ she crosses over.^ 



BCtetizedby great physical strength, a hideous appearance ; combiningr the worst fea- 
tures of the ape, the dog, and the man -.—brutal propensities, and the wildest and most 
intractable ferocity. 

1. The hyena, the animal generally supposed to be same with the crocottas of the 
ancients, is in like manner remarkable for the extraordinary strength of its teeth, in 
which it excels all other beasts, and for the great muscular powers of the neck and 
jaw. " With these powerful arms," says Cuvier, " it is envied to crush the bonee 
of the largest prey." A young hyena kept somf years ago in tiie tower of London, 
would tear up with ease the thick oak planks just fastened down by the carpinter 
with spikes tliree inches in length to the floor of his den. Though long considered 
totally untameable, this animal has lately been domesticated in Southen Africa, 
irtiere it is considered as faithful and diligent as any dog.— See Bamw*t Travels im 
Southern Africa. Bishop Heber mentions a gentleman in India, who had a hyana 
which followed him about, and f&wned like a dog upon those .witti whom he was ac- 
quainted. 

Within these few years, however, a quadlruped has been Inrought from South Africa, 
where it is common enouqgh, partaking very much of the nature both of the dog and 
ttie hyeena. So nearly does it resemble in appearance, both the dog and the wol^ that 
by some naturalists it has been called Phyene petnl«, the painted hyiena, and by others, 
emait pictus, the painted dog, or le Uup petnf , the pabnted wolf. It is now generally, 
and more correctly called the hysna-dog. In the form of the head it is more like the 
hy»na than the dog ; and the strength o^its jaws is surprising ; in which also it re- 
sembles the former animal. In its general dimensions the hyssna-dog approaches 
very nearly to the wolf, but it is somewhat slighter and more elevated on its legs. 
It is quite wild and ferocious, and though after a long confinement, it becomes so 
much softened as to associate with the common dog, yet it never allows itself to be 
touched even bv its keeper. On the whole, this animal would seem to have quite as 
good claims to Se considered the same with the crocottas, as any other animal with 
which we are acquainted. 

S. Lit. " that the ice was not through thickness nrfieientf** &c. 

3. Lit. "but being emboldened by its not making tills particular sound, she crosses 
over." 

4. The hearing of the fox is well ascertained by naturalists to be acute beyond 
that of most quatirupeds. 
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TkB Stag. 

16. The female deer, in-preference-to-other-placeSy briii^« 
forth-their-young near the public road, where carnivorous ani- 
mals do not frequent; but the males, when they perceive them* 
selves heavy with fat and abundance of flesh, retire-to-some* 
other place : saving themselves by concealment, whan they 
can no longer depend on flight. 

Th€ Hedgehog. 

17. The care of the land-urchin,^ [or hedgehog,] about her 
young is very ingenious. For in the autumn, creeping under 
the vines, and with her feet, shaking the grapes from the 
bunch, on the ground, then rolling herself through them, she 
takes them up on her thorns ; afterwards, going into her den, 
she gives them to her young-ones to use, and to take from her, 
dividing them with each other. The cave^ of these animals 
has two openings ; one looking towards the south» and the 
other, towards the north : when they foresee a change of air, 
they close-up the one in-the-direction-of the wind, and open 
the other. 

The Dog. 

18. Pyrrhus, the king, being at one time on a march, met 
with a dog, guarding the dead body of a man who had been 
murdered, and learning-on-inquiry that the animal had remain- 
ed there for this, the third day, without food, and had not de- 
parted, ^ he gave-orders to bury the corpse, and bring-away the 
dog with himself. In a few days afterwards, there was a gen- 



1. Lit. " land-urchins.*' More modem, and better informed naturaliits, hare proved 
that this little animal neither climbs trees in search of food, nor carries it off on his 
prickles ; although even to this day the belief is prevalent among the agricultaral 
population, that it robs their orchards in the manner described in the text. 

2. Or " den." 

3. ** In the spring of 1805, a young gentleman of talents, and of a most amiable dis- 
position, perished by losing his way on the mountain Helvellyn. His remains were 
not discovered till three months afterwards, when they were found guarded by a faith- 
ful terrier, his constant attendant through the wilds of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land.'' Scott has some very touching lines on this subject : 

*' I climbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, 

********* 

Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
For, faithful in death, the mute favorite attended. 
The much lov'd remains of her master defended, 

And cliased the hill fox and the raven away. 
How long dJdst thou think that his silence was slumber ? 

When the wind waved his garment how oft didst thou start ! 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou number 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart !" 

The whole poem is well worthy the attention of the stodent. 



n 
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eral-muster and review of the soldiers, while the king was 
seated^ on a chair of state ; and the dog was also wi£ him, 
lying at rest : but as soon as he saw the murderers of his mas- 
ter passing by, he rushed at them with great outcry, and vehe- 
ment rage, and barked furiously, often tumiiig to look at Pyr- 
rhus ; so that the men fell under suspicion, not only to him, but 
to all present. Wherefore, being seized forthwith and exam- 
ined, some minute circumstanticd evidence having moreover 
transpired, confessing the murder, they suffered-condign-pun- 
ishment.^ 

19. Lysimachus had an H3nrcanian dog.^ This animal alone 
remained with him after his death, and when the corpse was- 
being-bumt, running up, cast himself on the funeral pile. The 
same things also, it is said, the dog Astus did ; which P3nrrhus, 
not the king of that name, but another, a private-person reared : 
for, on his death, remaining near the body, and continuing-to- 
raise-himself-jumping-up-in-anxious-ezpectation^ around the 
bier of his dead master while being carried forth for burial, he 
finally cast himself on the pile, and was consumed with him. 
It is said, that an Indian dog,of-a-superior-breed, being brought 
to Alexander, when a stag, a boar, and a bear were let forth,^ 
lay quiet, and appeared-indifierent, but at the sight of a lion,^ 
it is said, that he immediately sprung up and prepared-himself- 
for-the-combat, and evidently appeared to consider him a toor- 
thy antagonist : — ^having despised all the others,'' 

The Raven, 

20. The raven on becoming old, when it can no longer feed 
its yoQng, gives itself as food to them : and they devour their 
parent. Whence even, it is related the proverb has its rise, 
which says, " a bad egg from a bad bird." 

The Pelican. 

21. It is said, that the pelicans dig up^ and devour the shell 

1. Lit. " the king being seated.'' 

5. The latter part of tbis anecdote may remind the reader of the well known story 
of the dogof Montargis. 

8. The Hyrcanian dog was very highly prized by the ancients. He is described as 
a noble animal by Pliny, Nat. Hist.f viii. 01, and by Cicero, Tusc. Quast.y i. 46. 

4. Although so awkwardly paraphrastic, it is the only mode the Translator con- 
ceives of accurately expressing the Greek participle in an Englidi dress. 

5' Lit. " a stag being let forth, and a boar," Ac. 

6. Lit. ** on a lion being seen." 

7. Giraldos Cambrensis gives a detailed account of a combat between a lion and 
two Irish wolf-dogs, in which, after a desperate resistance, the rojral brute was com- 
pletely overcome, and would have been killed, but for the interference of tiis keep- 
ers. — Topogrcfkia HibernuB. 

8. Lit. " that the pelicans having dag up devour," Ac. 
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fish found in rivers, and afterwards, when they have taken-in 
a quantity of them, that they vomit them up, and that, in this 
manner, they eat the flesh of the shell-fish, but do-not touch 
the shells.^ 

The Ostrich. 

22. The ostriches are in size of body, very similar to a 
young camel,^ they have heads, rough with thin hair, large 
eyes, and black in color. It is a long-necked animal, and has 
a very short bill, verging [or tapering] to a point.^ Being 
provided with soft and downy pinions,^ and supported on two 
legs and two-toed [or clawed] feet, it appears at the same 
time, both a terrestrial and winged animal. But on account 
of its heaviness being unable to raise itself and fly, it runs 
swiftly on tip-toe^ along the earth, and on being pursued by 
horsemen, with its feet it slings the stones lying in its way^ 
so skilfully against its pursuers, that they sometimes meet- 
with very severe wounds. 

The Magpie. 

23. A certain barber in Rome, having his shop opposite the 
sacred-enclosure, which they call the Greek market, reared a 
magpie of wonderfuY vocal powers' which imitated the words 
of men, the sounds of beasts, and the tones of musical-instru- 
ments, without any didactic compulsion ;'' but habituating itself 
to do so from-an-ambitious-desire of leaving nothing unsaid nor 
unimitated. A certain rich man of-the-neighborhood, hap- 



1. Modern writers describe the pelican as having a large sac or bag, composed of an 
elastic, flesh-colored membrane, which hangs from the lower edges of the upper man- 
dible, and is said to be capacious enough to bold four gallons of water. After a 
successful fishing, this pouch is filled with fish, which the bird swallows and digests 
at leisure. It does not appear, that it ever feeds on shell-fish unless when 
compelled by hunger. The adjutant, or gigantic crane, a bird well known in India, ia 
found to swallow a leg of mutton, of five or six pounds weight, a hare, a small fox, 
d;c., rejecting the bones from the stomach after some time, in the manner ascribed to 
the pelican in the text. It is, however, evident from the description, that the pelican 
IrrsXeKSv'] of the ancient naturalists is the bird now called spoonbilL— See Dom. ffa6- 
its of Birds, L. E. K. p. 197. 

2. Whence the name, trrpov^OKOfiriXos. 

3. The beak is very short, horizontally depressed, and bhmt at the end. 

4. The ostrich has wings furnished with loose and flexible feathers, but stiU snffi* 
ciently long to increase their speed in running. " Every ofle," says Cuvier, " knows 
the elegance of those slender stemmed plumes, the barbs of which, thoueh furnished 
with little hooks, always remain separate, contrary to what is usual with birds."--- 
JUgne Animale^ vol. i. 

a. So swiftly, as to be with difficulty overtaken even by the fleet courser of the 
Arabian. Whence, also, it may have received its name, as if bird-eamtl. " What time 
she lifteth herself up on high," says Job, " she scometh the horse and his rider."-' 
xxxix. 18. 

6. Lit. " a wonderful thing of a loqaacious m^igpie.'' 

7. Lit. *' no one compelling it." _^ 
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pened to be carried-out-for-burial, with many trumpets^ and 
musical instruments ; and a solemn halt, according-to-custom, 
being made at this place ; the musicians gaining-applause-by 
their display, and being also exhorted thereto, tarried a consid- 
erable time. The magpie after this day was silent and noteless. 
To those, therefore, formerly admiring its vocal-powers, the si- 
lence now afforded a greater wonder : there were suspicions of 
magic against the other barbers : but most people conjectured, 
that the musicians had stunned its hearing ; and that together 
with its hearing, its voice also was destroyed. It was, how- 
ever, none of these things ; but, as it appeared, a secret re- 
hearsal :^ for on a sudden, it once-more sent forth — not any of 
its usual and former imitations, — but all the musical notes of 
the trumpets, warbling them with their modulations, and run- 
ning through all their variations.^ 

1. The custom of employing music, both rocal and Instrumental, at funerals, was 
▼ery ancient, and common to all people of eastern origin ; it was practised by the 
Hebrews, the Phoenicians, the Greeks, Romans, Celts, Irish, dec, &c. From several 
books of the Old Testament, it may be inferred, the practice was usual with the Is- 
raelites. Even at the time of our Saviour's appearance in the flesh, hired mourners 
were employed : for in Matth. iz. 23, when our Lord was about to heal the ruler's 
daughter, " he saw the minstrels making a great noise," &c. 

Horace^ in his " Art of Poetry," says, 

J^ qui conducH plorant infunere. 

The custom is now probably peculiar to Ireland ; where during the ceremonies ob- 
served at a " wake," in any of the remote districts, — whence modem refinement has 
not as yet banished all the innocent pastimes and harmless customs of the people, — 
the classical scholar may, at this very day, witness a living picture of the ceremonies 
described by Homer, as having taken place over the body of Hector 2700 years ago ! 
The pathetic lamentation of Andromache over the lifeless body of the gallant war- 
rior, with the responsive wailing of her sympathizing attendants, is faithfully por- 
trayed and expressed by the eloquent " Crones, Keeners," and mourners at an Irish 
** wake." To any one, who, like the Translator, has witnessed a scene of this de- 
scription, and who coiUd, at the same time, enter fully into the feeling pathos of the 
mourners, and the awful solemnity of the occasion, it is in the highest de^ee thrill- 
ing, affecting, and — might he add ? — sublime : to him, however, the remimscence of 
these scenes of early youth, is " like the music of Carryl, or the memory of joys 
that are past, pleasant and mournful to the souL" 

9. Many instances of the imitative faculty of birds are recorded : one of the most 
extraordinary and best authenticated of which, is the following : — " Col. O'Kelly. 
an Irish gentleman, had a beautiful parrot, of a lively green color, with a spot of red 
on each shoulder. This creature possessed powers of imitation to so great a degree, 
that he acquired not only the airs, but the words of twenty sonss, Irish and Scotch. 
Whenever the bird was out of humor, it was not until the Colonel's housekeeper 
used some coaxing, singing, and patting, that his vocal powers were fully exerted. 
Then, if the maid began the tune of ** The Banks of the Dee,"— now better known 
b^ Moore's beautiful words, " Dear Harp of My Country,"— the bird would instantly 
smg several verses by snatches, occasionally 4)ausing, as if his memory had failed. 
On the maid assisting him, by going on where he had left off, he would resume, 
never repeating what she had said, but going on from her last words. The puppet 
shows, exhibited in the streets, were constant subjects of caricature. He could 
also imitate the tones and voice of various persons whom he might have heard 
read or speak. The Col. was one day visited by a literary gentleman, who read aloud 
some production on which he wished to have his opinion. On the gentleman's con- 
cluding, the Col. and he walked to the printing-office, and in half an hour after* 
wards, the Col. on ascending the stairs towards his parlor door, heard a person read- 
ing aloud, precisely with the tone and manner of his visitor, and on opening the door, 
found the parrot just concluding his recitation. While singing, his articulation was 
much clearer and more distinct than when he spoke. His intonation was no doubt 
fftran^e, like that of an auton^aton imitating a human voice, but was nevertbelesi 
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The Crocodile, 

24. The crocodile, from being a rery small, becomes a verjr 
large animal: for^as-much-as the creature t/^e/^lays^ eggs, 
like those of a goose, while the offspring after its birth^ grows 
to the size of sixteen cubits. Its body is wonderfully forti- 
fied by nature : for its skin is all-over scaly and remarkable 
for hardness,^ there are many teeth in either jaw ; but two 
grinders dijstinguished in size, above the rest. 

It devours not only men^ but also all those animals on land 
which-approacb the river. There is an innumerable^ multitude 
of them in the Nile and the adjacent lakes ; as they are very- 



good. Had he been taoght by an experienced masician, there Is no doubt that hi* 
performances would have been one of the wonders of the age."— Aol. Hut. 0/ R*' 
markable Birda, p. ]70. 

In imitative powers, however, all oUier birds are far inferior to the American 
mocking bird, to whose wonderful powers, Sonthey refers in some fine lines : 

" That cheerful one who knoweth all 
The songs of the winged choristers ; 
And in one sequence of melodious sounds 
Pours all their music.**— Afodoc, li. 48. 

Vor a highly animated and graphic description of this bird, consult WUamCi Awur. 
Omithologyf ii. 19. See also an entertaining chapter in Domett. Habits of Birdtf lAb. 
Ent. Knowlf p. 310. 

** It appears from observation, founded on facts, that the notes or songs of birds 
are altogether acquired, not innate. A common sparrow taken from the nest when 
young, and placed with a linnet and goldfinch, instead of its peculiar chirps, adopted 
a song, a mixture of these two. Three nestling linnets were put, one under a sky- 
lark, another under a wood-lark, and the third under a tit-lark, and instead of the 
song natural to their own species, adhered entirely to that of the instructors.'* — See 
A Paper by Daines Barringtonj PhUot. TVojuacftofu, vol. Ixiii. 

This theory is combatted by many modem writers. Capt. Brown, in his edition of 
White's Selbome, says, that the notes of birds are innate, im»< artificial. Many broods 
of young chaff-finches were brought up by him, who invariably sang their native 
notes, when arrived at maturity ; and this without the possibility of their hearing 
the song of their kindred. Nay, on the contrary, they were reared in the same room 
with a g^y linnet, and never acquired any of its notes ; but had their peculiar notes, 
not possibly to be mistaken.— White^e Selbome, Let. xxxiv. 

1. Lit. " the creature laying eggs," dsc. 

2. Lit. "that which-is-produced growing," &c^ Here it may not be unacceptable 
to the curious in such matters, to remark the superiority of Herodotus over Diodorus 
in elegance, ease, and perspicuity of style. The above cited paragraph is from the 
latter ; here is the description of the former :—ir6vruv 6i ra>v ifneTs iSftev ^vrirwv 
rovro i^ IXaxtorov niviorop yCverai. rd itip yap wd x»7»'6wv 6v jtoAXw fte^ova rlxrei, 
Kai h veoaods xarci Myov rev oKrii ytverar ai^avdficvos 6i ytvcrai xai is iirraKai6tKa 
viTxeas, KOI fie^tov in. And yet Dtodorus wrote his Historical Library 500 years later 
than the Father of History: — but it is only another proof that the most highly pol- 
ished state of society is not always the most prolific in excellent writers. 

While on this subject, it may be pardoned the Translator, to invite the attention of 
his readers to the inadequacy of many among our ablest scholars to do ample justice 
to the great merits of the ancient classics in their translations, liowsoever free and 
spirited. Ex. gr. ; see Littlebury 4> Beloe, not only on the above, but throughout the 
Nine Muses passim. 

3. The back and tail are covered with six rows of very stout, large, square, and 
nearly equal scales or plates, relieved by a ridge along their middle, with a deeply 
indented crest on the tail, which is double at the base. The plates on the belly are 
smooth and thin. 

4. From the personal observation of Denou, this assertion would appear to be of 
very doubtful authority. He tells us that, " although bathing daily in the Nile, and 
witnessing the daring intrepidity of the French soldiers in setting the monster at 
defiance, not a single crocodile ever attacked them, nor was ever found at a distance 
from the water." 
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prolific, and rarel]r destroyed by man : for it is an-established- 
usage with most of the neighboring people to worship the 
crocodile as a god :^ while to people of other districts the 
capture of this animal is useless ; its flesh not being edible. 
Nature has, however, provided a great remedy against such a 
multitude so constantly springing-up against mankind : for the 
animal called the ichneumon^ which is about the size and shape 
of a little dog,3 goes about, breaking the eggs of the crocodile ; 
as the animal usually lays^ them near a river. — 25. The croc- 
odile has eyes like those of swine,^ teeth and grinders large 
in proportion to the size of the body ; and it alone of all ani- 
mals, nature-has-not-provided-with a tongue ;^ neither does it 
move the lower jaw, but applies the upper jaw to the lower ;^ 
it has strong claws and a scaly skin, impenetrable on the back : 
in the water it is blind,^ but very sharp-sighted in the open- 
air.9 

The Ephemeron. 

26. About the river Hypanis, which is near the Thracian 
Bosphorus, is produced a small living creature, winged and 
four-footed. It lives and flies from morning until evening; 
but as the sun descends, it pines away, and dies, when that 
luminary sets ; having lived one day, whence it is called 
ephemeron.^® 

1. " JEgypiu* foftenta eolat J 'crocodilon adorat^" says JuTenal. For an excellent 
article on the origin and motives of animal worship among the Egyptians, the student, 
and indeed, the teacher, shquld consult Anthon's Classical Dicttonary, last edit.. Art. 
JEgyvtug. 

2. The ichneumon is larger than a cat, and shaped like a marten, the fur composed 
of hairs tinged with brown and fawn color. The paws and muzzle are black, and the 
tail terminates in a diverging tuft. It still abounds in the northern part of £gypt, 
between the Mediterranean and Siout. but is rare in Upper Egypt. It preys on rats, 
reptiles, and the eggs both of birds and crocodiles. 

3. Lit. " being similar to a little dog.'' 

4. Lit. "the animal laying." 

5. The eyes are very small in proportion to its size, and hare three lids. 

0. The tongue is fleshy, flat, and adhering to the edges of the mouth ; a circom- 
Btance which induced the ancients to think crocodiles had none. 

7. This is a mistake. " The lower jaw being continued behind the scull, the upper 
one appears to be moveable, and has been so described by the ancients ; it only moves, 
however, with the entire head."— C«vter'« Animal Kingdom^ ii. IS. 

8. This appears to be incorrect. Crocodiles, it was long thought, could not swal- 
low under water, but were accustomed to drown their prey, and submerge it in some 
crevice of a rock, where they allowed it to ptitrify before they ate it. This opinion 
may have given rise to the erroneous assertion of Herodotus in the text. 

0. On the name of this animal, Cuvier observes : — *' KpoK6Sei\os, which dread* the 
ghore, an appellation bestowed by the Greeks on the common lizard of their country ; 
and which in their travels through Egypt, they applied to the crocodile, from the re- 
semblance between them. — [Herod, lib. 2.) ]^ Merren, the name has been changed 
to champsegy the Egyptian name, according to Herodotus."— Aejrne AnimaUy ii. 

10. **■ Kirby & Spence in their Entomology, have described a beautiful scene exhibi- 
ted by midges accompanied by ephemera, which swarmed in infinite myriads and ap- 
peared in the sunbeams as numerous and more lucid than the drops of rain, and as 
if the heavens were showering down brilliant gems. At another time, from some 
cause in the atmosphere, the insects at a dittance looked much larger than they 
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Bees, Geese, 

27. The habits of the Cretan bees and those of the crtnet 
in Cilicia are worthy of admiration. The former, when aboul 
to double a windy cape, ballast themselves with little pebbleSi 
that they may not be carried beyond it. The cranes, dreading 
the eagles, when they are-crossing Mount Taurus, take a pret^ 
ty-largo stone into their mouths, stopping-up, as it were, and 
reining-in their talkative and babbling propensity, in order that 
they may-escape-the-notice of their foes ; thus passing over 
in silence.^ 

Of some Marine Animals, 

28. The power of the torpedo benumbs not only those oe- 
tually touching it, but even through the net, imparts torpid 
heaviness to the hands of those taking hold of it. Some ra^ 
late, that, on making a still more correct experiment of it, 
whenever it is-tbrown-out of the water dXive, pouring water OA 
it from on high, they felt the torpidity running up to the hand, 
and deadening the touch, on account, as it were, of the water 
being-changed and assuming the property of the fish.' 

really were— the choral dancers alternately rising and falling in the fall ganbeam, 
and appearing so transparent and glorious that they scarcely resembled an^ thing 
material,— they reminded the observer of angels and glorified spirits, drinking Uw 
and joy in the effulgence of the divine favor." — Nat. nut. of InteeUf U. 831. 

The reflections of the poet Thompson, arising from the same subject viewed In a 
different Ught, are more melancholy. 

Thick In yon stream of light, a thousand ways 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolved, 
The quivering nations sport ; till tempest- wing'd 
Fierce winter sweeps theui from the face of day. 
. Even so luxurious men unheeding pass 
An idle summer's life in fortune's shine — 
A season's glitter ! Thus they flutter on. 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice, 
Till blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and strikes them from the book of life. — Seatotu. 

1. These wonderful stories are, of course, incorrrect. Similar accounts have 
been given by naturalists in every age, of various animals. A French writer, M. 
Montbeillard, thinks '* the ostrich swallows stones and metallic substances, with the 
view of ballasting its body for running, as bees and storks have been fabulously as^ 
serted to carry stones for a similar purpose. *■ * * The Indians on the bank of the 
Uroonoko, assert, that previously to an alligator going In search of prey, it' always 
swallows a large stone that it may acquire additional weight to aid it in diving and 
dragging its victims under water." — Faculties of Birds^ Lib. of Ent. Knowl.t p. 133. 

Notwithstanding the indiscriminate censure passed upon the credulity of ancient 
vnriters, few, if any of the stories current among them, however absurd or incredible, 
were entirely destitute of at least some foundation in truth. It Is not too much to 
suppose, that this story of the bees must have arisen from some one of the ancient 
writers having observed the building operations of a species called the mason-bee. 
This wonderful insect after selecting the sort of clay best adapted for its purpose, 
moistens and rolls it up into pellets about the size of a small shot, which it carries on 
to its cell. The cell is constructed with great art, and has, externally, the appear* 
ance of a mingled mass of sand and gravel. 

2. Of the torpedo, the fish referred to by Plutarch, Cuvier gives us the following 
description : '* The space between the head and pectoral fins, is filled on each side 
with a singular apparatus formed of little membranous tubes placed close together, 

7 
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29. The pinoteras is an animal of the crab-kind, and goes- 
in-company-with the pinna, and sitting-before it, keeps-watch, 
0^ it were, over this muscle, permitting it to open and gape 
until some of the little fishes easy-to-capture by them, fall 
into the extended shells, then biting the flesh of the pinna, it 
slips in ; but the pinna immediately closes the shell, and in 
common they devour the prey thus taken within the enclo- 
sure.^ 

- The Pilot-Fish and the Whale. 

30. The fish called pilot is always in company with one of 
the large whales and swims-before it, pointing out the way, 
in order that it may not be cast upon shallows, nor plunge 
on a shoal, nor into a strait difficult to pass. For the whale 
follows it, as a ship does the direction of the rudder ;^ being 
guided with-much-docility, and whatever of other things it 
catches within its maw, whether living creature, or boat or 
stone, is forthwith destroyed and perishes, being wholly en- 
gupbed ;^ but knowing the pilot-fish the whale takes it into its 
mouth as a ship takes in her anchor. It [the pilot-fish] sleeps 
within and the whale remains stationary and rides at anchor 
while the guide is at rest ; on the guide^s advancing again, it 
folio ws-in -the train, leaving it neither day nor night : other- 
wise, it wanders and goes astray, and even many whales are 

utterly lost being carried into land like ships without-a pilot .^ 

1.1 1 I I 1 1 1 II 

like a honey-comb, suMivided by horizontal diaphragms (partitions,) into small cells, 
filled with a sort of mucus* and traversed by numerousj nerves. In this apparatus 
resides the electric or galvanic power, for which the torpedo is so celebrated ; violent 
shocks are experiencee on touching it, and the same power is profaKably employed to 
bewilder its prey."— it nimai Kingdom^ ii. 292. 

1. There is no truth in this story, although it has been repeated by every natural- 
ist from Pliny to Hasselquist, who retails it with the greatest gravity in his ** Letters 
from Aleppo." For a more satisfactory description of this wonderful instance of 
testaceous friendship, see Wardlate 4- WaUh'i Hist, of Dublin^ ii. Append. 14, ci. The 
truth is,'that the pinoteras, a very small animal of the crab kind, is accustomed to 
enter the shell of the pinna for shelter and protection, as it is found there generally 
about November, or while its crust remains soft and liable to injury. The pinna., now 
called wing-shell, or fin-shell, on account of its shell resembling in shape a wing or 
a fin, does not devour the little fishes, (ix^v^fa,) its food consisting only of the sea 
water and the minute animalculae found therein. In this case, also, we may observe 
what a marvellous superstructure the feitilu imagination of early naturalists could 
erect upon a single fact. 

S. Diodorus says, that many ships had two rudders : one in the stem, and another 
in the prow. See also, a note under this head, p. 79, Greek Reader^ 9th New York 
[or any subsequent,] edition. 

3. " When the whale feeds," says Scoresby, " it swims with considerable velocity 
below the surface of the sea, with its jaws widely extended- A stream of water, 
consequently, enters its capacious mouth, and along with it, large quantities of wa- 
ter insects ; the water escapes again at the sides, but the food is entangled and sifted, 
as it were, by the whalebone, which, from its compact arrangement, and the thick in- 
ternal covering of hair, does not allow a particle the size of the smallest grain to 
escape." — Arctic Regions, i. 469. 

From the sentence in the text, Plutarch seems to have had some knowledge of this 
singular mode of feeding. 

4. The fish now known as the pilot-fish, is rarely, if ever, found in company with 
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The Tortoise, 

31. The care of the tortoise concerning the incubation and 
preservation of her young is wonderful. For, going out of 
the water, she lays her eggs near the sea, but not being able 
to hatch them, nor to remain for any length of time on land, 
she embeds the eggs in the sand, and strews over them the 
lightest and smoothest part of the sandy beach : but after sho 
has covered up and concealed them securely, some say that 
she scratches and marks the place with her feet ; rendering 
it easily-known to herself: others say, that the female being 
driven away by the male, the latter leaves his own marks 
and impressions. This however is more wonderful still :^^ 
having watched-for the fortieth day [for in so many days, are 
the eggs hatched and burst open] they issue from the sea, and 
each recognizing her own treasure, as joyfully and eagerly 
opens it, as no man opens his hoard of gold.^ 

The Magnet. NUre, 

32. The stone, which Euripides has called the magnet, but 
many, the loadstone, attracts not only iron rings themselves, 
but also imparts the power to rings, so as to enable them^ to 
do the very same thing which the stone does — to draw other 
rings : wherefore oftentimes a very long row of iron rings is 
attached one from another : but the power is communicated 
to all these from this stone. — 33. In the lake Ascania, the 
water is so impregnated-with-nitre, that garments require no 
other cleanser ; but if a person should leave them too long ia 
the water they fall to pieces. 

VIII. MYTHOLOGY. 
Mythological Notices, 

1. Heaven is made-of-brass on the outside. To a person 
mounting on the top, and going on the back,^ the light ap- 
pears more brilliant, and the sun purer, the stars brighter, 

the whale ; but is so called from the fact, that it follows vessels to seize upon what- 
ever may fall from them ; and as the shark is observed to have a similar habits it hai 
been said that the former acts as a jiruide or pilot to the latter. It is a sort uf diminu- 
tive tunny, and is not above a foot in length. 

1. Nearlv the same facts are recorded of the female crocodile, particularly with re- 
gard to its wonderful punctuality in uncovering its eggs at the proper time. 

2. Lit. ** so as to be able to do," Ac— which would not be English. 

3. Francklin translates this passage rather oddly : " The outside is brass— as soon 
as you come in there, raise your head up and peep about you or lay [lie] along your 
b^ and look at it," Ac—FrtmcUin't Trans, of Imcian, i. 398. 
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and the pavement, all-of-gold. At the entrance,^ the Hours 
have their abode ; for they have-ct)arge*of-the gates : and 
afterwards Iris and Mercury, as being the attendants and mes- 
sengers of Jove. Next in order, is the workshop of Vulcan, 
filled with every species of art : farther on, are the mansions 
of the gods, and the palace of Jove. These, Vulcan has 
built-and-embellished^ in a most beautiful manner. But the 
Grods hold-their-banquet, sitting near Jove ; drinking nectar 
and eating ambrosia. Formerly, indeed, men also feasted, 
and drank with them ; such as Ixion and Tantalus : but after 
they became insolently-overbearing, and talkative, they were 
then, and still are, punished, and heaven is become inacces- 
sible, and forbidden to the race of mortals. 

2. The Gods neither eat food, nor drink wine, but they are 
Served-with ambrosia, and are inebriated-with nectar : but 
they are especially delighted, inhaling^ the smoke from the 
sacrifices ascending together-with the savoury-odor of the 
fat,^ and the blood of victims, which those who-offer-sacriOces,^ 
pour around the altars. 3. Men offer different sacrifices, 
some one sacrifice, and some another, to the Gods : the hus- 
bandman offers an ox ; the shepherd, a lamb ; and the goat- 
herd, a goat : some even will offer frankincense or a sacrifi- 
cial-cake : but the poor man propitiates the god by only kiss- 
ing his right hand. 

4. Artificers represent Jove, bearded and holding a sceptre ; 
Neptune with-dark-hair ; Minerva, a beautiful virgin, keen- 
eyed,^ armed with an segis, wearing a helmet, and holding a 
spear ; Juno as white-armed, beautiful-eyed, gracefully-robed, 
majestic,'' seated on a golden throne ; Apollo, as a young 
man, naked in a short cloak, armed with a bow, having his legs 
extended, as if running. Each of the Gods practices some 
art, useful either to Gods or to men. Apollo gives-out-oracles ; 
.£scu]apius performs-cures ; Mercury teaches to contend-in- 
the-palsestra ; Diana practises-midwifery ; Castor and Pollux 



] . Lit. " to a person entering.'' 

fi. Lit. " Vulcan having built and embellished them in a beautiful manner.*' 

8. Lit. " feeding on." 

4. The student will recall to mind the line of Homer : « 

Kvhari ii'ovpavdv Ikcv iXtaaoftevri irepi Kairvto. 

Thus translated by Pope :— 

The sable fumes in curling spires arise 
And waft the grateful odors to the skies. 
And by Sotheby : 

** While in dark volumes, seen aloft to rise. 
Clouds rich with floating fragrance fiU'd the skies." 

ft. Lit. " those sacrificing.'* Q. O^^ " azure-eyed^" 

7. Or, "queenly." 
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save mariners, orertaken-in-a-storm at sea : other gods ezer- 
else, each^ other-ca/Zin^^-in- this -way. 

5. It is said, that the children of Jove wexe^Jirstf thsse 
goddesses, viz. Venus and the Graces, and next-to these 
Uithyia and Artemis her assistant, and those goddesses called 
Hours ; and Eunomia and Dik^ and also £iren6 ; secondly these 
gods, viz. Vulcan, Mars and Apollo, and besides these Mercury. 
To each of these, mythologists-relate, that Jove assigned the 
knowledge and honors of the arts invented and perfected by 
himself ; wishing to render their memory eternal among all 
men. To Venus, they say, were allotted the maturity of vir- 
gins, — at what periods they ought to marry, and that ,care, 
which to-this-day, is taken at marriages, concerning sacriOces 
and libations, which men offer to this goddess. To the Gra- 
ces, they say, were assigned the comeliness of the counte- 
nance, and to show-an-exaraple of beneficence, and again, to 
recompense, with suitable rewards, those-doing-good. 

6. Mythologists say, that Uithyia obtained the care of those 
pregnant, and the attendance of women in violent-labor, while 
bringing forth : on which account, also, they say, that women 
in danger on such occasions, call particularly on that goddess. 

They say, that Artemis invented the care of very young 
children, and the food suitable for the nature of infants ; from 
which cause, also, they say, that she was called the Nurse. 
To each of the Hours, they say, were assigned, both an em- 
ployment suited to her name, and the disposition of life, for 
the greatest benefit of man ; for that nothing could better ren- 
der life happy more than Eunomia and Dik^ and Eirend. 

7. To Minerva they assign the office of instructing man- 
kind in the amelioration and cultivation of olives, and the mode 
of operating on this fruit ; and in addition to these, they assign 
to her, the fabrication of garments, and the architectural art, 
and also, the introduction^ of many of these in other depart- 
ments of knowledge among men ; and also to invent the- ma- 
king of flutes, and the music produced by them ; and finally, 
many of the ingenious works, from which, they say, she was 
called Ergan^. 

8. To the Muses, mythologists say, were assigned by their 
father the invention of letters, and ^Aa/ arrangement of words, 
which is called poetical. Vulcan, they say, was the inventor 
of all manufacture in iron, and in brass, and in gold and sil- 
ver, and as many of other metals as have their elaboration 
from fire. Mythologists say, that Mars first prepared complete 

1. Lit. ** to introduce.** 
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armor, that \ke first armed soldiers, and introduced the warlike 
energy in battles, slaying those disobedient to tbe Gods. 

9. They relate, that Apollo was the inventor of the harp,^ 
and of the music from it, and that he introduced the healing 
art, which sprung-from his skill in prophecy ; through which, 
it formerly happened that the sick obtained a cure ; and they 
say, that he, also, was the inventor of the bow, and taught the 
neighboring people every thing relative to archery. They say, 
that ^scuiapius was the son of ^ Apollo and the nymph Co- 
ronis ; and that having learned from his father many of those 
things, relative to the healing art, he invented surgery, and 
the preparation of medicines, and the virtues of roots and sim* 
pies ; and at last, advanced the art lo so high a degree, as to 
be honored as its founder and inventor. 

10. To Mercury, they assign the negotiations, and truces, 
and treaties, which are made in wars. They say, that he first 
invented weights and measures, and the profits from merchan- 
dize, and to stealthily-appropriate the property of others. 
They say, that he was, also, the introducer of the palaestra^ 
and that he constructed the lyre, from the shell of a tortoise. 
Mythologists relate, that Bacchus was the discoverer of the 
grape, and of its cultivation, and also the making of wine, 
and the storing-up of many of the fruits of the harvest. 

11. The Muses are said to be the daughters of Jove and 
Mnemosyne. Hesiod expresses their names in-the-following« 
manner: 

Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, 

Terpsichore, Erato, Polyhymnia, Urania, 

And Calliope, who i»the most distinguished of them all.^ 



1. " Celestials^ let the bow to me belong. 

To me the sev'n-string'd lyre of light and long— 
Be 't mine the choir of harmony to love, 
And show to men the wise designs of Jove." 

CottweWt '' hymn* of Homer Trontlated." 

S. Lit. " was bom of.'» 

3. Their names are also given, and their attributes fuily expressed, in an ei^grani' 
Iqr Callimachus, which has been thus translated : 

*' Calliopx the deeds of heroes sings ; 
Great Clio sweeps to history the strings ; 
£uTEBPB teaches mknes their silent show ; 
Melpomeni presides o'er scenes of woe ; 
Terpsichore the flute's soft power displays ; 
And Erato gives hymns the gods to praise ; 
Pol'tmnia's skill inspires melodious strains ; ) 

Urania, wise, the starry course explains ; > 

And gay Thalia's glass points out where folly reigns." ) 

" A modem poet, Mr. Aaron Hill," says Francklin in his Translation of Luciano ti. 
lOS, *' has improved on the thought of Herodotus in giving the names of the nine 
muses to his books, by christening, not his books, but his daughters, by poetical names, 
Mias Cii, Miss Melp*y, Miss Terps-y, Miss Urania," Ac. In this particular, at least, 
the eccentric son of song has been totally eclipsed by the Rev. Isaac Rossini Gow- 
ard— the inimitable Calligrapher of New York— who has named each of bis daugh*- 
t«n, not only after one, but after two or three, of the " Sacred Nine !" 
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12. A numerous crowd, whom the wise-men — imitating 
Homer and Hesiod — call the common people,^ believe, that 
Hades is a certain very deep place under the earth, both large 
and spacious, and gloomy and sunless. They believe that the 
brother of Jove, called Pluio,^ reigns over this hideous-cav- 
ern : — that its whole region is encircled with rivers, large and 
terrible, even by their very names ; for they are called Cocy- 
tuses and Pyriphlegethons,^ and other such.^ But what is the 
chief thing, the Acherusian lake is situated in front, first re- 
ceiving all those reaching it, and which it is not possible to 
sail over or re-cross, without the appointed ferryman. At the 
very entrance and . gate, which is of adamant, is iEacus, the 
nephew of the king himself, and who has charge of the watch, 
and near him is the three-headed dog. An extensive meadow, 
and a drink destructive of memory, await all those crossing 
the lake. On-this-accouiit, therefore, it has been named Le- 
the. Pluto and Proserpina exercise-sovereign-authority, and 
the Furies, and Fears, and Mercury, are their attendants. 
There are seated two judges, — Minos and Rhadamamhus : 
both Cretans, and sons of Jove.^ The good and just men they 
send to the Elysian plain to lead a happy life ; but the wicked, 
delivering over to the Furies, they send to a place of punish- 
ment.^ 

13. Cerberus, the sentinel of Hades, has three heads'' of a 
dog, the tail of a dragon, and along his back, heads of vari- 
ous sorts of serpents. — 14. Tartarus is a gloomy place in 
Hades, being as far from the earth, as the earth is from heaven. 

1. Or, *' the ignorant." 

2. IIAovrcuv.—'' So called," as Luclan archly says, "t)ecau6e he is rich In dead 
men." A play upon the similarity beti/veen the name of the god and the word 
wXoiJrof, riches. 

3. A fine description of these " smiless streams," is found in Milton ; 

** The four infernal rivers that disgorge 

Into the barning lake their baleful streams ; 

Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate ; 

Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep } 

Cocytus named of lamentation loud 

Heard on the rueful stream ; fierce Phlegethon 

Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rag^. 

Far off from these, a slow and silent stream, 

Lethe, the river of oblivion rolls."— Parodwe Losty B. II. 

4. See on this construction, Buttmann's clear and comprehensive remarks, under 
M34, Larger Grammar. 

5. By other mythologlsts, a different arrangement of the three judges has been 

B'ven. '' In each of the three divisions on the other side of the Styx was a judge ; 
mos for Erebus, Rhadamantfaus for Tartarus, and iEacus for Elysium."— TWoO 
Guide. 
0. Vlrgirs fine description of Hades,— ^ii«t<{, vi. S73, beginning with 

Vettibuhun ante tp^um, ^c. 

will recur to the mind of the reader. To the student acquainted with French, De* 
fillers translation of this passage will afford much pleasure. Fenelon*8 description 
in his Telemamie^ xviii., is scarcely inferior to ihat of the Mantuan bard. 

7. Hfsiod IS more liberal, and gives him fifty. Virgil, however, gives him only 
ttae^^JEneidt yi. 421. 
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IX. MYTHOLOGICAL NARRATIONS, 

I. APOLLO AND DIANA. 

I. Latona, the daughter of Coeus, was driven over the 
whole earth by Juno, until coming to Delos, she first brings 
forth Artemis, by whom being assisted-iu-her-labor, she after- 
wards brought forth Apollo.^ Artemis then having assidu- 
ously-practised all exercises connected with the chase, re- 
mained a virgin.^ But Apollo having learned the prophetic 
art from Pan,^ came to Delphos, where Themis then gave ora- 

1. This event has formed the subject of one of the best among the Greek ScoUa,, 
which has been thus translated : 

** Latona once on Delos' isle, 

Gaire to the world, a matchless pair ; 
Apollo who makes nature smile, 

Whose shoulders glow with golden hair. 

And Dian% goddess of the chase, 

Whose shafts unerring ever fly, 
Sole sovereign of the female race, 

Nocturnal empress of the sky." — Cjfelop. Art. SeoUa. 

%. Many of Diana's attiibutes are mentioned in the following lines : 

" O goddess, hunter of the woodland green. 

To whom both heaven, and earth, and seas are seen ; 

Queen of the nether skies, where half the year. 

Thy silver beams descend and light the gloomy sphere i 

Thou goddess, by thy triple shape art scen> 

In beav'n, earth, hell, and ev'rywbere, a queen." 

Chaucer's Knight*s TaU^ fry Dryim. 

S. Pan was not only remarkable as a prophet, but as a musician. Many poets have 
alluded to this, but none more beautifully than Shelley : whose ** Hymn of Pan" the 
Translator gives rather on account of ns intrinsic merits than of any reference it 
has to the teit. It will be read with pleasure by every classical scholar : 

From the forests and highlands 

We come, we come : 
From the river-girt islands 

Where loud waves are dumb, 

Listening to my sweet pipings. 
The wind in the trees and the rushes. 

The bees on the bells of thyme, 
The birds on the myrtle bushes. 

And the cicale above in the lime, 
And the lizard.^ below in the grass, 
Were silent as ever old Tmolus was. 

Listening to my sweet pipings. 

Liquid Peneus was flowing, 

And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion's shadow, outgrowing 

The ligfit of the dying day. 

Speeded by my sweet pipings* 
The Sileni and Sylvans and Fauns, 

And the Nymphs of the woods and waves. 
To the edge of the moist river lawns. 

And the brink of the dewy caves, 
And all that ever attend and follow. 
Were silent with love, as you now, Apollo, 

With envy of my sweet pipings. 

1 sang of the dancing stars, 
I sang of thfe d»dal £arth» 
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cles. But when the serpent Python, that guarded the oracle, 
prevented him from approaching the chasm,^ killing him,' he 
takes-possession-of the oracle. 

2. Apollo served-for-hire with Admetus, king of Phers, in 
Thessaly, and asked-as-a-request from the Fates, that when 
Admetus should be about to die, he might be released from 
death, if any one would willingly undertake to die in his stead. 
But when the day of his death arrived, and neither his father 
nor his mother being willing to die in his place, Alcestis, his 
wife, cheerfully died in his stead. And Proserpina sent her 
back ; but as others say, it was Hercules ; after maintaining-a* 
successful combat with Thanatos, [Death.]^ 

3. Apollo and Neptune wishing to test the insolence of 
Laomedon, assimilating themselves to men, undertook, for a 
stipulated -re ward, to build-up Pergamus ; but he withheld the 
reward from them, after having built it.^ On which account, 
Apollo sent a pestilence, and Neptune a whale, which used- 
to-carry-off men in the adjacent plain. But the oracles having 
declared, that there would be a cessation of the calamities, 
if Laomedon would expose Hesione, his daughter, as a prey 
for the whale ; he exposed her, having fastened her to the 
rocks contiguous to the sea. Hercules, beholding her thus 
exposed, undertook to rescue her, if he should get those mares 
from Laomedon, which Jove had given him as a compensation 
for the abducting of Ganymede ; — on Laomedon's promising 
to give them, Hercules killing the whale, delivered Hesione. 
But Laomedon being unwilling to give the reward, Hercules 
killed him, and took the city. 



And of Heaven,— and the Giant wars, — 
And Love, and Death and Birth, — 

And then I changed my pipings, — 
Singing how down the vale of Msenalu-s, dec, &c. 

1. Whence arose the prophetic vapor, and over which the tripod was placed. On 
this the Psrthia or priestess sat, when, receiving the inspiration, she pronoanced 
the oracles. 

3. Byron has some very fine lines on the statue of the Apollo Belvidere, and refer- 
ring to the death of the serpent Python : 

Go, view the God of the unerring bow. 

The Lord of Life and Poesy and Light — 

The sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 

All radiant from his triumph in the fight ; 

The shaft has just been shot— the arrow bright 

With' an immortal's vengeance ; in his eye 

And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 

And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 

Developing in that one glance the Deity." — Chil. ar.y iv. 101. 

3. For another, and probably a more correct historical account of this transac* 
tion, see an improved edition of Lempnere, published by Dean, N. Y., or Ant?ton*$ 
CltusiceU Did.., art. Alcestis. 

4. He not only refused the reward, but threatened to cut ofif their ears, and to tie 
Apollo hand and foot| and sell him into slavery in distant islands.— See Ii>. 21, 4^^. 
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4. Tantalus was the son of Jove, and remarkable for his 
wealth and glory; he dwelt in that part of Asia, now called 
PaphlagoLiia. On account of ihia illusrrious birth, as they say, 
he was exceedingly beloved by the goda ; but, eventually, not 
enduring his good-fortune, partaking both of the common ta- 
ble, and of every liberty of speech, he revealed unlo men the 
secrets uf the gods. For this caiiee, he was punished even 
while living, and after his death, he was thought deserving of 
eternal punishment: — being thrown into the abode of the im- 
pious. Pelops was his son, and Niobe his daughter. She 
brought forth seven sons, and as many 
guished for their heauty-and-comeliness. . 
up, on account of ihe number of her chile 
boasted, and proclaimed herself more fo 
than Latona. Laloiia, being thereupt 
gave-orders to Apollo to shoot the sons of 
ana, to shoot her daughters. In obedient 
and at the same moment, they shol^ the 
and thus it happened, thai she was, at one 
ha ppy-ln-her-benuiifu I -children, and childh 
ing Thebes, came to her father Tantalus, 
Asia, and thereon, praying to Jupiter, be t. 
a stone, and she pours forth tears, ioth bj 

6. Acteon, the son of Auionoe and Ari 
by Chiron, was brought up a hunter, and 
Toured on Citheron, by his own dogs. A 
this way, because he had seen Diana balh: 
that the goddess, on-the-spot,^ changed hi; 
a stag, and infused a madness into the tifty dogs which usually 
followed him, and by which he was, through their ignorance 
of him, torn to pieces, and devoured.' Acteon being t/ms de- 
stroyed, the dogs searching for their master, senl-forlh-dread- 
ful-howlings, and in pursuing their search, came to the cave 



i I'.il! " they hiring obeyed," 4o. ' 3. Lit. " Oiejp hMlng shot," *c. 

4. This Isgend has been versified bj Pope : 

" Herself a roch, Ifor such was Hsiven's high wUI,) 
Through deserts wild, now pours a weeping rill, 
Where round the bed whence AcheJoue springs, 

There higli on Sipylus's shaggy brow 

The rocli forever lists, the tem fois/or How."— ifmar'f R, 34, «». 
t. I.tl. " Immedldtely,- or " instantly " 
a. Hmtoty fuml.-hes a sad, berause loo true, parallel to thU slorj of Acteon, In 

Up V- of Spain, wiio was devoured by his own doge, while hunting In the woods near 
Cotomo, in Italy, In IVU^WruntTi VaMin r>/ tlim CmnI tf Berliit. 
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of Chiron, who prepared an image of Acteon, that straightway 
allayed their grief. 

7. iEsculapiua was the son of Apollo and the nymph Coro- 
nis. His mother having died, while he was yet an infant,^ 
Apollo brought him to Chiron, the Centaur, by whom, after 
being reared-and-brought-up, he was taught the art medical, 
and hunting. And becoming a physician, and practising the 
art with-great-zeal, he not only prevented some from dying, 
but even raised the dead. But Jupiter being alarmed, lest 
men receiving their CHre from him, might aid each other, — 
struck-him*with-a-thanderbolt ; and on account of this, Apollo 
being-enraged, kills the Cyclops, who had forged the thunder 
for Jupiter. Jupiter was about to hurl him into Tartarus, but 
at-the-request of Latona,he ordered him to serve some mortal for 
hire one year. Therefore, going to Phera; to Admetus, son of 
Pheres, and becoming-his* servant, he tended his flocks, and 
caused all his female kine to bring forth twins.^ 

II. BACCHUS. 

1. Lycurgus, the son of Dryas, while ruling over the Edo- 
nians, who dwell near the river Strymon, expelled Bacchus, 
together- with the Bacchanals, on his coming into Thrace. 
Bacchus fled for refuge to the sea, to Thetis, the daughter of 
Nereus. But the Bacchanals were made prisoners and also 
a number of Satyrs that had followed him. In a short time 
however, the Bacchanals were suddenly set-free and Bacchus 
infused a madness into Lycurgus. He thus becomiug frantic, 
striking his son Dryas with, a hatchet, killed him ; imagining 
that he was cutting a vine shoot, and afterwards mutilating 
himself, he came to-his-senses. The earth remaining sterile, 
an oracle^ declared, it should-again-become-prolific, if Lycur- 
gus were-put-to-death. The Edoni hearing this, conducting 
him to mount Pangaeus, bound him : and there agreeably to the 

1. Lit. " Apollo brought while yet an infant/' &c. 

2. A modem poet has given an explanation of ihe worship of Apollo, which, if not 
very philosophical, is, at least, very poetical : — 

'* In that fair clime, the lonely herdsman, stretch'd 
On the soft grass, through half a summer's day, 
With music lulled his indolent repose : 
And in some fit of weariness, if he, 
Wlien his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his poor skill could malce, his fancy fetched 
Even from the blazing chariot of the Sun. 
A beardless youth who touched a golden lyre. 
And filled the illumin*d groves with ravishment.*' 

Wordsworth— Excurtumt iv. 

3. Lit. '* the god,'' ApoUo at Delphi. 
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desire of Bacchus, being-torn-to-pieces by horses, 'he pet- 
ished miserably. 

2. Traversing Thrace and all India, and there setting-up 
pillars, he soon after came to Thebes, and compelled the 
women after leaving their houses, to celebrate-the-orgies on 
mount Citheron. But Pentheus, the son of Echion, having 
succeeded Cadmus in the kingdom — attempted* to-prevent 
these things from being done, and coming to Citheron, as a 
spy on the Bacchanals, he was-torn-limb-from-limb, in a (it of 
madness by his mother Agave : for she imagined he was a 
wild beast. 

3. Wishing at one time, to be conveyed from Icaria to Nax- 
OS, he hired a piratical galley of Tyrrhenians ; they having 
taken him on board, sailed beyond Naxos, and were making- 
all-haste to sell him in Asia. But he turned the mast and 
oars into serpents, and filled the vessel with ivy and the sound 
of flutes ; whereupon the mariners becoming frantic, jumped^ 
into the sea, and were changed into Dolphins. 

4. Icarius kindly entertained Bacchus on his coming into 
Attica, and received from him a shoot of the vine. And hav- 
ing learned every thing relative to the-making-of-wine, and 
wishing to confer the favors of the god on mortals, he goes 
to some shepherds who tasting the liquid, and through plea- 
sure drinking it up too greedily without water, supposing that 
they were poisoned, killed him : but on the following day, 
coming-to-themselves they buried him. To Erigone his 
daughter looking-for her father, a faithful dog called Maera^ 
[that used-to-follow Icarius,] discovered the dead body : and 
she through-grief for her father, hanged herself. 

III. MERCURY. 

1. Mercury, the son of Maia and Jupiter, while yet in his 
swaddling-clothes, getting out, goes to Pieria, and steals away 
the oxen which Apollo was-tending.^ But in order that he 
might not be detected by their tracks, he put sandals on their 
feet,^ and bringing them to Pylos, he hid them in a cave. 



1. Lit. *'fled," or " made their escape into.'* 

2. Afterwards changed into one of ttie constellations. 

3. This account of Mercury— his exploits, attributes, &c., would seem to be merely 
copied, with some slight variations, from the Homeric hymn to Mercury : 

'Epfifjv v/ii/et, Muvo-a, Aid; koI JAdia6os vldv, k. t. X. 

4. The hymn spesiks only of Mercury's sandals : — 

irav6aXa,S' avriK' iptrpsv iiri xpana^oif iiXCriatv 

&<PpaaT* i)i' dvdriTa SiiirXeKS ^avfiara ipyOf k. r. X. — I. 80. 

The whole passage is thus translated in Shelley's admirable version {•«• 
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And immediately after he goes off to Cyllene, and finds a 
tortoise feeding near a cave. Having eviscerated it, and ex- 
tending strings across the carity, he invented the lyre and 
plectrum.^ Apollo seeking his oxen, comes to Pylos, and 
makes-inquiries of the inhabitants. They told him, they had 
seen a child driving some oxen, but could not say whither 
they were afterwards driven, on account of their not being 
able to discover their tracks. Knowing, however, by his pro* 
phetic art, who-the-thief-was, he goes to Maia to Cyllene^ 
and charges-the-theft-upoq Mercury : she pointed him out in 
his swaddling clothes : but Apollo carrying the child before 
Jove, claimed his oxen.^ And on .Iupiler*s ordering him to 



" He drove them wandering o^er the sandy way, 

But being ever mindful of his craft, 
Backward and forward drove he them astray, 

So that the tracks which seemed before, were aft ; 
His sandals then he threw to th* ocean spray, 

And for each foot he wrought a kmdof raft 
Of tamarisk, and tamarisk-like sprigs, 
And bound them in a lump with withy twigs. 

And on his feet he tied those sandals light, 

The trail of whose wide leaves might not betray 
His track. ******** 

********** 

But an old man perceived the infant pass 

Down green Onchestus, heaped like beds with grass. 

The old man stood dressing his sunny vine : 

" Halloo ! old fellow with the crooked shoulder ! 

Yon grub those stumps ? before they will bear wine 
Methinks even you mu>t grow a little older : 

Attend. I pray, to this advice of mine, 

As you would 'scape what might appal a bolder, 

Seeing, see not— and hearing, hear not,— and — 

If you have understanding— understand." 

1. In the hymn he invents the lyre, «. 94—51, before stealing the oxen, «. 74. 
3. This scene is described with great humor by the auhor of the hymn. Apollo 
alternately menaces and entreats tne infant thief: 

" Little cradled rogue, declare 
Of my illustrious heifers, where they are. 

Speak quickly ! or a quarrel between us 
Must rise, and the event will be that I 

Shall haul you into dismal Tartarus, 
In fiery gloom to dwell eternally." 

To this awful threat. Mercury, who had hidden himself in the " ambrosial swad- 
dling-clothes,'* where he lay, '' gathered in a heap— hands, feet, and head,**— repliet 
at great length, and concludes by solemnly protesting his entire innocence : 

** I swear a great oath by my father's head, 

That I stole not your cows, and that I know 
Of no one else who might, or could, or did. — 

Whatever things cows are I do not know, 
For 1 have only heard the name." This said, 

He wink'd as fast as could be, and his brow 
Was wrinkl'd, and a whistle loud gave he, 

Like (Hie who hears some strange absurdity. 

ApoUo, however, is inexorable, and taking him up bi his arms canies him before 
Jopiter. 

8 
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restore them, he disavowed all knowledge of them.^ Yet of 
his own accord, be brings Apollo to Pylos, and restores the 
oxen. Apollo on hearing the lyre gives bim back the oxen for 
it. While Mercury was tending them, having joined some-reeds 
together, he formed a pipe, and played on it. Apollo wishing 
to get this, also, gave him a golden wand^ which be had while 
tending cattle, and taught bim prophecy. Jupiter afterwards 
appoints him his own herald, and that of the Infernal gods. 

IV. MINERVA. 

1. Cecrops, an aboriginal, having the body of a man and a 
dragon joined-togetber, was the first king of Attica, and called 



I. He begins his defence very artfolly, with an ecomium on his own well known 
veracity : — 

" Great Father, yon know clearly beforehand, 
That all which 1 shall say to you is sooth ; 

I am a most veracious person and 

Totally unacquainted with untruth, Ac.^ 

and ends it as usual, with au oath : 

" I swear by these most gloriously-wrought portals — 

(It is, you will allow, an oath of might,) 
Tlirough which the multitude of the immortals 

Pass and repass forever, day and ni^iht. 
Devising schemes for the jaffairs of mortals — 

That 1 am guiltless ; and 1 will requite, 
Although mine enemy be great and strong, 
His cruel threat, — do thou defend the young !*' 

So speaking, the Cyllenian Argiphont 

Wink'd as if now his adversary was fitted : 

And Jupiter, according to his wont, 

Laugh'd heartily to hear the snbtle-witted 

Infant give such a plausible account. 
And every word a lie.'' 

t. In the hjman, Apollo makes Mercury swear by the Styx that he would not steal 
his " lyre or crooked bow." Mercury swears, and Apollo tells him : — 

" So I will give thee as a good will token. 

The beautiful wand of health and happiness ; 

A perfect three-leaved rod of g^ld unbroken. 
Whose magic will thy footsteps ever bless ; 

And whatsoever by Jove's voice be spoken 
Of earthly or divine from its recess 

It, like a loving soul, to thee will speak." 

This was the caduceus, the rod referred to in the text. No student of taste should 
fail to read this unequalled hymn. 

" The hvmn to Mercury" — says one of the most pleasing writers and elexant 
scholars of the day, " is one of the most diverting poems in the Greek literature. 
It is pre eminently hnmorous in the best sense of the word, and, therefore, essenti- 
ally different from the wit and comic license of Aristophanes. * * * * That it 
should be honorable to a deity to be celebrated for such thieving and such ineffable 
lying as Mercury here plays off against the sagacious and truth-loving Apollo, is a 
very curious characteiistic of the popular religion of the Greeks ; and indeed the 
matter is so managed by the poet that most readers get more fond of the little born 

Xe than of any other of the dwellers on Olympus. In this hymn, Hermes is 
d with the character of a perfect Spanish Picaro, a sort of Lazarillo de Tonnes 
amongst the Gods, stealing their goods, playing them tricks, and telling such enor- 
mous, such immortal lies, to screen himself from detection, that certainly no human 
thief could ever have the vanity to think of rivalling them on earth." — Coleridge's 
ISivd^of the Greek Ciaeeie PoetSf p. lOfr— 900. 
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the country heretofore called Attica,^ Cecropia, after himself. 
Under his reign it is said, it seemed fit to the gods to choose 
cities, in which they might receive honors, each those pecu- 
liar to himself. Therefore Neptune came first into Attica and 
striking with his trident, caused a liltU sea^ to appear in the 
middle of the Acropolis, and which they now call the Erec- 
theis. After him, came Minerva, and caused the olive to 
spring up, which is now shown in the Pandrosium.^ A con- 
tention arising between them about the place, Jupiter in-order* 
to-adjust the matter between Minerva and Neptune, appoint- 
ed the twelve gods as arbitrators. They having sat in judg- 
ment, the country was determined to be the property of 
Minerva : Cecrops having testified, that she first caused the 
olive to spring up there. Minerva, therefore called the chief 
city Athenae, after herself.* But Neptune provoked to anger, 
inundated the Thriasian plain, and laid Attica under- water. 

2. There was among the Thebans, a prophet named Tir- 
esias, the son of Eueres and the nymph Chariclo, and who 
was blind.* Of his privation of sight and prophetic poivert 
various stories are related. For some say, that he was struck 
blind by the gods, because he divulged unto men, things which 
they [the gods] wished to keep-secret : but others assert, that 
he was deprived-of-his-sight by Minerva, because he had seen 
her naked in a bath. But Chariclo imploring the goddess, 
— for Chariclo was-much-esteemed by Minerva — to restore 
the use of his eyes, the goddess being unable to do this, hav- 
ing purged his hearing, enabled him to understand the Ian- 



After reading[ over the hymn in the original, the student should peruse Shelley^ 
admirable version,— one of the best teanslations ever made from the Greek into any 
modern language. 

1. Mcr^,— fit. "»hor«t" on account of the great extent of sea coast— Attica beiof 
a peninsula. 

2. This was a spring or well of salt water. 

3. Or« '* 8hriDe-of-Pandrosos," the daughter of Cecrops. 

4. For an interesting and useful article on Athens, see Lempriere'* Clatsieal Diet, 
Improved^ art. Athena. 

5. At the close of that fine apostrophe to Light, with which the Bard of ParadiM 
oi>ens the III. Book of Paradise Lost, is an affecting allusion to his own blindneta 
with reference to Tiresiaa and others : 

«* But thou 
Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray and find no dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orta, 
Or dim suffusion veiled ! Tet not the more 
Cease 1 to wander, where the Muses haunt, 
Clear sprinc, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song. *  

* * * * Nor sometimes forget / ' ' ' 

Those other two equalled with me in fate, 
(So were I equallM with them in renown !) 
ffiind Thamyris, and blind Meonides ; 
And Tiresiaa and Phineus, prophets old.**— 
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guage of birds, and bestowed on him a staff, hy carrying which, 
ke used-to-walk equally as well as those having-the-use-of- 
their-eyes.^ 

y. HERCULES. 

1. He first slew the fierce lion in the Nemean grove ; 
Next, he destroyed the many headed Hydra at Lerna ; 
The third after these, he killed the Erymanlhian Boar ; 
After these, as his fourth labor, he captured the golden 

horned stag ; 

And for the fifth, he chased away the birds of lake Stym- 
phalus ; 

As the sixth, he carried away the splendid girdle^ of the 
Amazonian Queen ; 

The seventh, he cleansed the accumulated filth of the 
Augean Stable ; 

For the eighth, he drove the fire breathing bull from Crete ; 

As the ninth, he brought the horses of Diomede from 
Thrace ; 

For the tenth, he drove the oxen of Geryon from Erythia ; 

As the eleventh, he dragged the dog Cerberus from Hades ; 

And for the twelfth, he carried off the golden apples to 
Greece. 

2. Mythologists say, that Hercules was-the-son of Jupiter. 
He, in strength of body, far excelling all men, went-over the 
habitable-world, punishing the unjust, and destroying those 
wild beasts, that rendered any country uninhabitable, and 
giving liberty to all mankind : he was invincible and invul- 
nerable ; and on account of his numberless acts of beneficence 
be obtained immortal honor among men. 

3^ While Hercules was yet an infant of eight months old, 
Juno wishing to destroy him, sent two enormous serpents to 
his cradle. While Alcmena was crying-out-for-help to Am- 
phytrion, Hercules rising-up, killed the reptiles strangling 
them with both his hands — one in each.^ 



1. Lit. **^ho8e seeing.^' 

2. In all popular mythology we find a girdle or ring, capable of imparting great 
powers to the wearer, figure conspicuously. As some illustration of this remark, 
compare the girdle of Afars or of Hippoiyte, in the text : the belt and ring of Thor 
and the girdle of Freya in Scandinavian lore,i— the latter corresponding to the ces- 
tus of Venus ; the ring of Solomon in the Talmud ; the " burning belt," the emblem 
of power and supremacy among the Fire worshippers ; the wonder working ring in al- 
most every one of the Arabian Nights, Ac. Owing to this, probably, the ring has in 
•It f?' ^ *^® present day, been invested with a peculiar character. 

S. Many of the Greek poets have left us descriptions of the conflict between Ju- 
no 8 serpents and the infant Hercules. Those by rind^r a?id Theocritus »re most 
aesorying of quotation ; ^ 
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4. Eurystheus ordered Hercules to bring bim tbe bide of 
the Nemean lion. Tbis was a ferocious animal, bom of Ty* 
pbon. Going in consequence-of-his-order against tbe lion, 
and arriving at Nemea, he first shot at the lion with bis ar- 
rows : but when be perceived the animal was invulnerable, 
he pursued him with his club. Tbe lion having retreated 
into his double-mouthed cave, Hercules blocked up one en« 
trance, and through the other went down against tbe animal, 
and placing his hand around the throat of the beasij he held 
him strangling, until he choked him, and throwing bim on his 
shoulders, he carried him to Mycenee. 5. Eurystheus enjoined 
as his sixth labor^ to drive away the birds called Stympbalides. 
There was at Stymphalus, a city of Arcadia, a lake called 

" And they, the Qpen portals through. 

Deep in the spacious chamber went ; 

Eager the infants to compress 

Within their rapid jaws' caress. 

But he with head in proud array, 

StretchM forth, began the deadly fray ; 

Daring the double snake to clasp 

In his inevitable grasp ; 

And soon compress'd the spirit flies 

Their members of gigantic size." — WKteharigW* Pimdm'. 

The description by the pastoral poet, though not so fine as that of the lyiic bard, 
is, nevertheless, very graphic. It has been translated by Fawlces : 

" Horrid and huge with many an azure fold, 

Fierce through the portal's opening valves they rolled ; 

Then on their bellies prone, high swoln with gore, 

They glided smooth along the marble floor ; 

Their nery eyeballs darted sanguine flame, 

And from their jaws destructive poison came — 

Alcmena's sons, when near the serpents prest 

Darting their forked tongues, awoke from rest ; 

******** 

But Hercules stretch'd out his hands to clasp 

Tbe scaly monsters in his iron grasp ; 

Fast in each hand the venom'd jaws he prest 

Of the curst serpent^, which even gods detest. 

Their circhng spires, in many a dreadful fold, 

Around the slow begotten lake they roU'd 

The babe unwean'd, yet ignorant of fear— 

Who never utter'd cry nor shed a tear. 

At length their tails they coiled, and racked with pain 

They strove to scape the dreadful strife in vain.'' 

It has also been put into English verse by the last translator of Theocritas— Mr. 
Chapman : — 

" Two monsters dire 
Each bristling horribly with his dark-gleaming spire. 

They their blood-gorging bellies on the ground 
Uncoiling rolled ; their eyes shot baleful flames, 
And evermore they spat their poison round ; 
But when quick brandishing with evil aim 
Their forked tongues, they to the ctiiidren came, 
They both awoke. ****** 

* * * But Hercules comprest 
Relaxing not the gripe his hand did get. 
With a firm gfasp the throat of either prest. 
Where is their poison which e'en gods detest. 
In folding him they strained their own release to find. 
Till wearied in their spines they tossed their fold.** 

8* 
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S^mphalisi overhung by a very extensive wood. Into this, 
ianumorable birds used to fiy for refuge. Hercules being-at- 
arloss, how he could drive them out of the wood, Minerva 
gives him brazen rattles,- having herself received them from 
Vulcan. Rattling these on a certain mountain which overhung 
the lake, he frightens the birds. They not enduring the noise 
of thA rattles ^ flew away from the wood through fear, and in 
this manner Hercules shot them.^ 

6^ Antffius a son of Neptune was-king-of Lybia. This 
man compelling all strangers to wrestle with him, used-to-kill 
them. Hercules being thus compelled to wrestle with him, 
raising him in his arms into the air, slew him :^ for it came 
to pass, that on touching the earth he used-to-become stronger. 
On which account, some said he was the son of Gea. 

7. Next after Lybia, Hercules traversed Egypt. Busiris, a 
son of Neptune, was then ruling over this country. This 
man, in compliance with a certain oracle, used-to-sacrifice 
strangers on the altar of Jupiter. For a famine had, during 
nine years, greviously-pressed Egypt. But one Thrasius, a 
prophet by his knowledge, coming from Cyprus, said that the 
famine would cease, if they should, every year, sacrifice a 
stranger to Jupiter. Qusiris having first sacrificed the luck' 
less prophet himself, afterwards sacrificed all strangers coming 
thither. Hercules, therefore, having-been seized, was car- 
ried towards the altars : but bursting his bonds, he slew both 
Busiris and his son Amphidamas. 

8. Hercules having-been translated to the gods, his chil- 
dren fleeing from Eurystheus came to Athens, and sitting at 
the altarof mercy, prayed for protection. But on Eurystheus' 
demanding that they should be given up, and threatening a 
war in case of refusal, the Athenians did not deliver them up, 
and sustained a war against him. .They put his children to 
death ; and Hyllus pursuing Eurystheus fleeing in his chariot, 
kills him, and cutting off his head gives it to Alcmena, but 
she bored out his eyes with her shuttles. 

VI. EXPEDITION OF THE ARGONAUTS. 

* 

1. Mythologists say, that Phryxus the son of Athamas, on 
account of the plots of his stepmother, taking his sister Helle, 

1. Pausanias savs, (viii., 22,) that these birds must have inigrated into Greece from 
Arabia. They are sometimes confounded with the Harpies. 

3. The large statue at Florence, represents Hercules' steadiness while pressing 
Antaeus to death ; and Antsus as far spent, and faintly endeavoring to rid Mmself of 
the knot with which Hercules grasps him round the middle.— There is a smaller 
group also at Florence, where the figures of Anteus and Uerculea are engaged, and 
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fled from Greece. Whilst, in compliance with a certain pre- 
monition of the gods, they were-proceeding from Europe 
into Asia upon the back of a golden fleeced ram, myihologists 
say, that the girl fell into the sea, which from her was called 
Hellespont : — that Phryxus proceeding to Pontus landed-in 
Colchis, and that, agreeably to a certain oracle, having sac« 
rificed the ram, he offered up the skin andjleece at the temple 
of Mars. After these transactions, they say, that the response- 
of-an oracle was imparted to ^ates king of Colchis, that he 
should lose his life, when strangers sailing thither would take 
away the golden fleece.^ From these reasons, and from his 
own innate cruelty, they say, that he caused it to be pro- 
claimed, that he would sacrifice [or introduced the practice of 
sacrificing,] all strangers found on his coast ; in order that 
such a report of the ferocity of the Colchians being every- 
where spread, no stranger would venture into his country. 

2. An oracle warned Pelias king of lo^us in Thessaly to 
beware of a man with one sandal. At first he did not under- 
stand the purport of the oracle, but he afterwards came-to- 
kuow it : fgr, on a certain occasion, offering sacrifice to Nep- 
tune on the sea-shore, he sent for many others — and among 
the rest, for Jason — to assist at it. The latter through a pas- 
sion for agricultural pursuits having made some delay on his 
farms at length hastened away to the sacrifice. Crossing the 
river Anauros, he arrived at the other side with one sandal ; 
having lost the other in the stream.^ Pelias having seen him 
thus, and quickly conjecturing-the-meaning-oP the oracle ap- 
proaching hira asked what would he do, having power, if an 
oracle had declared to him, that he should be slain by one of 
hid fellow-citizens. He replied, ** I should order him to fetch 
the golden fleece." Pelias hearing this, forthwith ordered 
him to go for the fleece. This fleece was in Colchis, sus- 
pended from an oak in a grove, sacred to Mars, and guarded 
by a wakeful dragon. Jason being thus ordered on this dan- 



Minerva standing by, as if Hercules conquered by policy as well as by strength. — 
Tindttl's Abridgment of SfenctPa PtAymetiSy p. 140 — 1. 

1. On this ** golden fleece," and the arguments in favor of its having been the silk 
of the Seres* consult AnthoiCa Horace, 8vo. ed., Exeurma. 

S. Anauros is mentioned by Apollonius Rhodius, as connected with this incident in 
the life of Jason. 

XSifisptoto ^U^pa Kiciiv Sia Trovalv *Ava6pov. — i. 0. 

** What time adventurous Jason, brave and bold, 
Anauros pass'd, high swoln with winter's flood, 
He left one sandal rooted in the mud.** — Fawkea. 

S. Or, " concluding /rom a compariaon of the circumatttncfa on the meaning of the 
ontcle," &c. See an example of^elther sense. — PUUo in Crat. ti ow mi ij(fiii wn0' 
aXccy r^ K^arvXov fLovniav. 
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gerous expedition, sent-for Argos the son of Phryzus, and he 
at the suggestion of Minerva, built a fifty-oared galley called 
Argo, from the name of the builder : in the prow, Minerva 
fitted a vocable piece-of-timber taken from the beech of Do- 
dona.^ When the ship was ready ybr sea, the oracle ordered 
him on-seeking-a-response to set sail, after having collected 
the bravest men of Greece, as his companions.^ 

3. They, with Jason as the captain of the vessel setting 
sail arrived at Salmydessus a city of Thrace, where dwelt 
Fhineus a prophet, deprived of his eyesight. Some say, 
that he was the son of Agenor, others, that he was the son of 
Neptune. Some also say, that he was blinded by the gods, 
because he foretold futurity to men : others, that he was blinded 
by Boreas and the Argonauts ; because at the persuasion of 
their step mother, he had blinded his own children. The 
gods also sent the Harpies to torment him. These were 
winged creatures,^ and whenever a table was set before 
Phineus, flying down from the sky, they used-to-snatch away 
the greater part, and what little they did leave, they left full of 
horrible stench, so that it was impossible to take it as food. 
To the Argonauts, wishing to get instructions concerning their 
voyage, he promised he would direct their course, if they 
should j^r^^ deliver him from the Harpies. They set a table 
with food before him. The Harpies suddenly and with loud 
clamor flying down, carried ofl* the food. On seeing this, Zetes 
and Calais the sons of Boreas, who were both winged, drawing 
their swords pursued them through the air. It had been fated 
for the Harpies to perish by the children of Boreas, and for 
the children of Boreas to then die, when on pursuing the 
Harpies, they could not overtake them. The Harpies being 
thus pursued one. fell into a certain river, but the other got as 
far as the islands Echinades, which are now called Stropha- 
des — from her : — for she turned about when she had arrived 



1. Whence Lucian humorously calls it "the talking ship"— and Camoens: 

" When bravely venturous for the golden fleece 
Orac'lous Argo sail'd from wondering Greece." 

Of the Argonauts themselves another poet says : — 

** There old Argo's pirate crew. 

Clustered on the velvet plain, « 

There they fought, and thence they flew, 

Red with slaughter to the main."— CarZyZe. 

A speaking tree figures con.spicuously in many of the Fairy Tales current in the 
north of Europe. Those who wish to pursue this subject farther, or to satisfy them* 
selves as to the striking similarity existing between the myths of almost all nations, 
may consult GrutmCs Kinder und Haus-Mdrcheny and Aluller's Saga-Bibliothek. See 
also the Prefaee to Warton^s History of English Poetry ^ vol. I., ed. 1824. 

2. The student will recur with pleasure to Virml's animated lines on the Harpies. 
JBneid,Z,2lO, ^ * 
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at them, and reaching the shore, through fatigue she falls-down 
together with her pursuer. Apollonius, however, says that 
they were pursued as far as the islands called Strophades, and 
suOered no other injury ; having given oath, that they would 
no more harrass Phineus. 

4. Phineus being in this manner freed from the Harpfes in- 
structed the Argonauts in their voyage, and gave directions 
about the Symplegades — rocks which were at the entrance 
into Pontus. They were very large, and on being dashed 
against each other by the violence of the wind, they effectually 
blocked up any passage through the sea. From them pro- 
ceeded a thick mist and loud' crashing-noise.^ It was impos- 
sible for even the winged tribe to pass through them. He 
therefore told them to let off a dove through the rocks, and if 
they should perceive her pass in safety, that they might fear- 
lessly sail though ; but if they should see her destroyed, not 
to force a passage. On learning all these particulars, they 
set sail, and when near the rocks, let off a dove from the 
prow ; whilst she was flying through, the dashing together of 
the rocks lopped off the extremities of her tail. Therefore, 
watching the receding of the rocks, by vigorous rowing, with 
the assistance of Juno, they pass through ;^ — the ship losing 
the extremities of her stern-ornaments. The Symplegades, 
therefore, henceforth remained stationary: for it had been 



1. One, if not each of these islands, was probably the seat of some Tolcanic action. 
On the Symplegades consult an interesting article in Anthon*$ CUurical Dictionary^ 
Ct^nb Ji. Homer, ( Ody*. zii. 59,) gives a highly poetical description of these rocks : 



KVi 



'E»fS€v jaIv y&p trirpai txnps^iti, trporl fi avriis 

r{fiia ficya ^ox^et Kvavdiri^ios *Aft^irp(rris' 
HXayKTas Sfj rot rdgyc ^eol ft&Kttptt KaXiovatv. 
T^ uiv t' oi^ irortira vapifyxcraif ovSi ireXsiai 
rpr\pu}vti rai r* dpPpoamv Ait irar^i ^ipovciv K. r. X. 

" Here rocks immensely tower whose bulk around 

The thundering billows of the deep resound ; 

The gods call these erratic. None on flight, 

No bird can pass their intervening height. 

No. not the doves that Jove's ambrosia bring : 

One the smooth rock cuts off on stretch of wing ; 

Yet Jove renews their number. None, no sail 

Had passed before them on the prosperous gale. 

But furious tempests and the flame wing'd air 

On, in one wreck, the ships and seamen bear. 

One ship that left ^sta passed alone 

Yet there had split, against the mountains thrown. 

The far-famed Axgo, had not Juno's aid 

As there her Jason sailed, the mountains staid. 

Two rocks there tower, in heaven one darkly shrouds 

His pointed peak amid a ni^ht of clouds 

That ne*er disperse, though jocund earth below 

Beam with the summer or autumnal glow.'* — Sothtby. 

9. Bftiiton alludes to this : 

** When Argo pass'd 
ThroQgfa Bosphonis, betwixt the justlin^ rocks.^— Per. Lost, U. 1007. 
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decreed by the fates, that, whenever a ship sailed safely 
through, they should afterwards remain-stationary altogether. 

5. The Argonauts sailing by Thermoodon and Caucasus, 
came to the river Phasis. This is a river of the Golchiaa 
land. The ship being here moored, Jason goes to iEetes and 
relating the orders of Pelias, requests he would give him the 
golden fleece. He promised to do so, if he alone and unaS' 
sisted should yoke the brazen footed bulls, for he had two 
fierce bulls of extraordinary size ; — the gift of Vulcan ; — and 
which had brazen feet atid breathed fire from their mouths. In 
case he should succeed in yoking them, he gave him a further 
command^ to next sow the dragon's teeth : for he had one 
half of those, which Cadmus had sown in Thebes : — ^having 
got them from Minerva. 

6. Whilst Jason was^-at-a-loss, to know how he might yoke 
the bulls, Medea conceives a passion for him. She was a 
sorceress, and the daughter of JSetes and Idyia the daughter 
of Oceanus. Fearing lest he might be destroyed by the 
bulls, she sent him word, unknown to her father, that she 
would assist him to yoke the bulls, and obtain the fleece, if 
he would swear to make her his wife and bring her away as 
his fellow voyager into Greece. Jason having sworn to these 
conditions, she gives him a certain drug, [or unguent] with 
which, she told him, when about to yoke the bulls, to anoint 
his shield, his spear, and his body : for she said that being 

. annointed with this drug, he could not be injured either by 
- fire or by any weapon, for the space of one day. She also 
informed him, [or gave him to understand,] that when the 
teeth were sown,^ armed men would spring up out of the 
earth in hostile array against him : into the midst of whom, as 
soon as he should see them collected in a' body, she directed 
him to throw a stone from a distance ; and when they should- 
fall-a-fighting with each other about this, that he might then 
slay them. 

7. After hearing all this, and anointing himself with the 
drug, Jason going to the grove of the temple, sought the bulls 
and there yoked them rushing at him with much fire, breathing 
from their mouths. On his having next sown the teeth, men 
in armor sprung up out of the earth ; but he, where he saw 
them crowded together, casting stones privily against them, 
then setting on them when fighting with one another, slew 



1. Lit. "He moreoyer-enjoined him, on having yoked ike huUi, to sow the dragon'i 
teeth " 4^c 

S. tit. " Jsson being-at-a lose." 8. Lit. " the teeth bein^ sown," 
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them iM. The bulls being in this manner yoked, ^etes did 
Dot however give the fleece, but was-laying-a-plan to burn the 
Argo, and kill all the crew. Medea, however, anticipating 
him, conducted Jason by night to the fleece, and having with 
certain drugs laid the dragon that guarded it, asleep, she 
having the fleece, in company with Jason, wentoflTto the ship 
Argo.^ Her brother Apsyrtus also followed her. With 
these they sailed away by night. 

8. Pelias despairing of the return of the Argonauts, sought 
to kill JEson the father of Jason. The latter requesting to 
choose his own death, after oflering up a sacriflce, fearlessly 
drinking bull's blood, put-an-end-to-his-life. The mother of 
Jason, uttering imprecations against Pelias, hanged herself, 
leaving an infant child called Promachus. Pelias also killed 
her child thus left an orphan. Jason having at length re- 
turned, presents him the fleece : and wishing to get revenue 
for all the injuries he had suffered from Pelias, resolved-to- 
wait-for an opportunity : then sailing to the Isthmus with his 
valiant companions, he offered up the ship to Neptune. He 
afterwards excites Medea to devise by w*hat means Pelias 
might return him satisfaction. She going to the palace of 
Pelias persuades his daughters to cut in pieces and boil their 
father : promising that by means of drugs, she would make him 
young, and as a means of persuading them, having cut up and 
boiled a ram, she changed him into a young lamb. They 
being thus persuaded, cut up and boil their old father. Acas* 
tus together with the inhabitants of lolcus buries his father, 
and expels Jason together-with Medea from lolcus. 

1. The expedition of the Argonauts, as well as the perils'of ihese dating navigators, 
have been a fertile theme to " bards divine :" — Orpheus, Apollonius, Lycophron, Va- 
lerias Flaccas, Dares, &c. Pindar's description ol Jason's encounter with the bra- 
zen-footed bulls, the watchful dragon, &c., is beautiful. 

'AXX' ot ^Aifiras dSaftavrivov i» 
Meao-otf Hootoov CKtuiparo 

Uav^av ysy6(ov trviov Kaiofiiyoto wvpds 
XaXxeais d* bv'Xaisdpdace- 

vKov x^"' dfteifidficvoi' a. r. X. — Pyth. iv. 898. 

When' in the midst, behold ! ^etes came : 

He fixed his plough and adamantine gear : 
His bulls whose breathing nostrils glow with flame, 

Whose brazen hoofs the ground alternate tear, 
Single he led, and coupled to the yoke, 
Then on the farrow drove with even stroke. — Lee^t Pindar, p. 330. 

Thus more spiritedly by Wheelwright : 

But when the adamantine plough 

JEetes in the midst had set. 
And oxen wont the fires to blow 

From cheeks that rage with constant fret, 
While thundering on alternate feet, 
The soil with brazen hoofs they beat, 
He only their rough spirit broke, 
And led obedient to tlie yoke. 
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Vn. MISCELLANEOUS FABLES. 

1. Orpheus, the son of the Muse Calliope and iSagrus 
used, by his singing, to move rocks andtrees.^ On the death 
of his wife Eurydice, who lost her life by the bite of a ser- 
pent,^ he went down to Hades and endeavored-to-persuade 
Pluto to send her back to life. He [Pluto] promised to do 
so, if Orpheus during his return to earth, would not turn about 
to look behind before he had arrived at his own house. On their 
journey^ he scarcely yet believing thcU his wife was following ^ 
turning about, took-one-fond-look at his beloved Eurydice : but 
she immediately returned to Hades. 

2. Many of the poets say, that Phaeton the son of Helios 
when a full grown youth, tried-to-persuade his father to grant 
him his four-horse-chariot for one day. He at length acce- 
ding to his request, they say, that Phaeton while driving the 
chariot was unable to guide the reigns, and that the horses 
despising their youthful-charioteer, were carried out^ of their 
accustomed path, and that, first whilst wildly roaming through 
heaven, they set it on fire, and formed that circle now called 
the milky-way : and after this, that they burnt a great part of 
the habitable globe. Wherefore they say, that Jupiter being 
angry, struck Phaeton with a thunderbolt,* and replaced He- 
lios on his accustomed route. After Phaeton had-fallen^ thus 

1. Orpheus and his wonder-M^orking lyre, have fonmed the subjects of many of the 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology. One, by Antipater, of Sidon, and intended as an 
epitaph, is worth quoting : 

OvK In ^eXyofiivai *Op<pcv, Spvas, k. r. X. 

No more, sweet Orpheus, shalt thou lead along 
Oaks, rocks, and savage monsters wiih thy song, 
Fetter the winds, the struggling hail-storm chain, 
The snowy desert sootke, and sounding main. 

Marvellous as were the achievements of the Grecian bard, they were not without 
a parallel in the legends of the North. Wainamoinen, the god of the Finnish Olymp- 
us, invented a stringed instrument, when " touching the strings and accompanjring 
its notes with his voice, he caused the birds of the air, the beasts uf the field, and the 
fislies in the sea, to listen attentively-^' — Moneys continuation of Creutzer*s Symbotkkf 
i. 54. See also, the Bailad of Glaskyrion in Percy's Reliques^ iii. 84, and Wartoh's Hist, 
of English Poetry^ Editor's Preface. In order, as it would seem, to keep the an- 
cients in coiintenance, the learned Jesuit, Father K'ircher, tells us of ** some particu- 
lar stones in a church that would tremble excessively at tlie sound of one organ pipe, 
though insensible to the action of every other." 

2. Lit. " Eurydice, his wife, having died, on being bitten by a serpent,*' &c 

3. Or, in the language of the race course, — '* bolted." 

4. The king of Prussia, who was as ambitious to cull flowers on the heights of He- 
licon, as to reap laurels in the field of Mars, has thus versified the catastrophe : 

Tel etait Phaeton, ce jeune temeraire, 

A lui preter son char U contraignit sonpere ; i 

Sans gu'il s&t gouvemer des eoursiers stfougeux, 

Sans savoir le chetnin mt'ils tenaient dans les deux. 

Du char de la lumiere xl prtt en mains les renes, 

Parcourant egare des routs incerieines. 

La Foudre lefrappa., du vaste champ des airs 

Son corps predptte s'abime dans les mers. — L'Art de la Guerre ; ch. 1. 

5. Lit. <* Phaeton having faUen Ufeless," &c. 
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deprived-of-life near the months of that river now called the 
Po, but anciently the Eridanus, they say that his sisters bit- 
terly bewailed his death, and on account of their excessive 
grief, that their nature was changed ; having become poplac 
trees. These, they say^ annually at the same hour shed 
tears^ and that those tears becoming hard, form what is now 
called amber. 

3. Prometheus the son of Japetus and Asia, having formed 
men of water and clay, gave them fire also ; concealing it 
unknown to Jupiter in a reed. But when Jupiter understood 
what was done, he gave orders to Vulcan to nail the body of 
Prometheus to Caucasus. This is a mountain of Scythia. 
Nailed on this mountain,^ Prometheus spent a period of many 
years. Every day, an eagle flying down, used-to-devour his 
liver, which regularly grew during the night. Such punish- 
ment of the stolen fire did Prometheus suffer, until Hercules 
released him. 

4. Deucalion was the son of Prometheus. While ruling 
over the countries around Pthia, he marries Pyrrha the 
daughter of Epimetheus and Pandora, whom the gods had 
made the first woman. After Jupiter wished to destroy the 
brazen race, Deucalion, at the suggestion of Prometheus, 
having built an. ark, and placed therein all necessaries, went 
on board it with his wife Pyrrha. Jupiter having sent down 
a vast quantity of rain from heaven, inundated the greater part 
of Greece : so that all the inhabitants were destroyed — with 
the exception of a few who fled into the neighboring moun- 
tains.3 Deucalion after being carried in his ark, for nine 

1. Or, " exude a gum, and that this gum," &c. 

2. 'TTraiSpiois SeofioTai iratrara'XevTds tjv.—asihe unfortunate philanthropist him- 
self so pathetically describes in Prom. Vinct. of Eschylus : — one of the most sublime 
conceptions of the illustrious ** Father of Tragedy." 

3. Barry Cornwall's description of this flood is too beautiful and too classical to be 
omitted : — 

" Still f<>ll the flooding rains. Great Ossa stood 

Lone, like a peering Alp, when vapors shroud 

Its sides, unshaken in the restless waves ; 

But from the wellering deeps Pelion arose 

And shook his piny forehead at the clouds, 

Moaning ; and crown'd Olympus all his snows 

Lost from his hundred heads, and shrunk aghast. 

Day, Eve, Night, Morning came, and passed away, 

No Sun was known to rise, and none to set. 

Beneath the headlong torrents towns and towers 

Fell down, temples all stone, and brazen shrines ; 

And piles of marb!e, palace and pyramid, 

(Kings' homes or towering graves; in a breath were swept 

Crumbling away. 

Vast herds and bleating flocks, reptiles and beasts 

Bellowing and vainly with the choking waves 

struggling, were hurried out,->but none returned ; 

All on the altar of the giant Sea 

Offer'd like twice ten thousand hecatombs, 

Whose blood allays the burning wrath of gods."— JPTood of Thestaiy. 

9 
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days and as many nights over the sea, puts into Parnassus : 
and there the rains having ceased, disembarking, he offered 
sacrifice to Jove the preserver-of-fugitives. Jupiter sending 
Mercury to him^ permitted him to ask whatever he would : 
and he asked, that men should again have-existence. By 
the command of Jupiter, he took up and threw stones over his 
head, and those which Deucalion cast became men ;^ and 
those which Pyrrha cast, women. ^ Whence also people have 
been figuratively called " laoi" from " laas a stone." 

5. Salmoneus was punished on account of his impiety. 
For he used-to-say, that he was Jupiter, and abolishing the 
sacrifices to that god, gave orders to offer sacrifice to himself : 
and dragging dried skins together-with brazen cauldrons after 
his chariot, he would-say, that he thundered, and hurling 
lighted torches towards heaven, he would say, that he light- 
ened. But Jupiter striking him with a thunderbolt, destroyed 
a city built by him with all its inhabitants.^ 

6. Belus, king of Egypt, had twin sons, Egyptus and Da- 
naus. Egyptus had fifty sons, and Danaus fifty daughters. 
Quarreling with one another about the future succession to 
the sovereignty, Danaus fearing the ffty sons of Egyptus, 
built, at the suggestion of Minerva, a fifty oared galley, and 
placing thereon his daughters, fled to Argos.^ The sons of 
Egyptus also coming to Argos, requested Danaus to lay aside 
his enmity and expressed-a-wish to marry his daughters. Da- 
naus, both distrusting their promises and harboring-implaca- 

— "^ — ' —  —^—^^^^•^^^ ^^ ^^^^~——  - — - ^ , ( 

1. Ovid says, that Deucalion and Pyrrha consulted the oracle of Themis :— he calls 
fhem the most virtuous of their kind : 

" The mountain-nymphs, and Themis they adore, 

And from her oracle relief implore. 

The most upright of mortal men, was he, 

The most sincere and holy woman, she/'— Ovid, Met. 

1. " Deucalion first 

Plucking from out the earth (which sighed) a'stone, 
Threw it against the wind : It fell, and lo ! 
Slowly as when the moon uncloads her face, 
Swell'd and grew human.'*— F/ood of Thessaly. 

9. **0 wonder! happiest Pyrrha, with what speed 

She cast a stone, which like the first upgrew, 
Yet fairer,— female with such waving form 
As Circ6 or Calypso, free from harm ; — 
Slowly the change went on, from limb to limb 
From waist to bosom swelling like a cloud, 
White turning neck, and then th' awak'ning face, 
And last, the eyes unclosed."— FZood of Thessaly. 

4. See an explanation, as novel as it is ingenious, of this fable in Anthoris CUuricai 
Dietionaryj Art. Elicius. 

5. Where they sat down as suppliants at the celebrated rock ; 

<< There Danaus 
From Egypt fugitive, beneath the rock 
Of Argos sate, and bade his daughter raise 
The suppliant bough."— ffay^oftA'* Greece. 
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ble-resentment on account of his flight, appeared-to-yield to 
the request of the intermarriage and distributed the virgins by 
lot. When they had thus disposed of their nuptials by-lot ; 
entertaining them at a feast, he gives daggers to his daugh- 
ters, who murder their husbands while asleep ; with the ex- 
ception of Hypermnestra. She saved L3mceus from the 
massacre : wherefore Danaus shutting her up in prison, kept 
her under guard. The other daughters of Danaus buried the 
beads of their husbands in Lerna, and their bodies, they com- 
mitted to the earth, before the city. Both Minerva and 
Mercury, at the command of Jupiter, purified them ; and 
Danaus afterwards permitted Hypermnestra to live with Lyn- 
ceus. His other daughters he assigned as prizes to victors 
in gymnastic exercises. 

7. Minos being-very-powerful-at-sea made war against 
Athens with a great armament and took Megara : — Nisus the 
son of Pandion being then king. Nisus lost-his-life through 
the treachery of his ovm daughter. For as he lay-asleep, 
Scylla his daughter being enamored of Minos, cut off a purple 
lock^ of hair, which he had on the middle of his head : be- 
cause it had long been fated, that when this was cut off, he 
should lose his life. Minos having taken Megara; sailed 
away and tying the feet of Scylla to the stem of his ship, 
drowned-her-by submersion. 

8. Mythologists relate, that the Sphynx,^ a double-formed 
monster coming to Thebes, proposed an enigma to any one 
undertaking to solve it : and that many were killed by her, 
for their inability to do so. The following is what was pro- 
posed by the Sphynx : viz. — What animal is at once two- 
footed, three-footed and four-footed : but when it walks on 
most feety then is the strength in its limbs most feeble. 
Others-not-knowing-what-to-answer, [or, being-completely- 
pazzled] Oedipus showed, that man was the thing proposed : 
for that when an infant he is four-footed ; that when grown 
up, two-footed ; and that when old, three-footed, using a staff 



1. This lock of hair is said by some authors to have been golden. On purple or gol- 
den color compare Cant, of Canticles^ vii. 5. " Thy head is like Carmel, and the 
hairs of thy head as the purple of the king bound in the channel :"— and v. ii. " His 
head is as the finest gold, his locks as the branches of the palm trees, black as a 
raven." Compare the whole legend with the well-known incident in the life of Sam- 
son. — Judgesy ch. xvi. On the golden, or myrrhine hair, so lauded by the ancients, 
see Roche*9 Anaereon., Ode xxix. and Fawkes, in loco. The Latin poets are, in 
like manner, profuse in praise of these attractive ringlets : see Hor. Ub. 3, Od* 14 ; 
and Ovi^s Eleg.j in loco. 

% " The Theban monster that proposed 

Her riddle and him that solved it not, devour'd ; 
That once found out and solv'd, for grief and spite. 
Cast herself headlong from th' Ism^nian %Xee^,**^HHtmn. 
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through weakness. Then they say, that the Sphynx threw 
herself headlong-from-a-rock, and that Oedipus married his 
mother unwittingly — she being offered as a prize to any one 
solving the riddle. 

9. Helen the daughter of Leda and Tyndarus, but as others 
»ay of Jupiter, was eminently-distinguished for beauty.^ 
Many of the kings of Greece came to Sparta to seek her hand. 
Tyndarus seeing their number became-alarmed, lest that one 
being selected, the rest might-cause- some-disturbance, bound 
by oath all the wooers to render assistance, if the bridegroom 
preferred should be injured by the others on account of the 
marriage ; and then selects Menclaus as the husband, and 
gives him the kingdom of Sparta as a dowry. 

10. From Peleus, Thetis brought forth a c\ii\di called Achil- 
les. Wishing to render him immortal, she, every night, un- 
known to Peleus, used to cover^ him up in fire, and in this 
manner destroy whatever of mortal was in him from his 
father : and by day, she used to annoint him with ambrosia. 
But Peleus closely-watching her, and seeing the child pant- 
ing and gasping on the fire, calling-loudly-for-aid-rushed-to- 
his-rescue. Thetis being thus impeded in the perfection of 
her undertaking, leaving him an infant, went off to the Ne- 
reids. Peleus then brought the child to Chiron. He taking 
him in charge, nursed him on the entrails of lions and the 
marrow of wild boars and bears.^ 

1. How enchanting that beauty was, the father of verse has contrived to let us 
know, in two or three lines : where he describes old king Priam, and his aged coun- 
sellors as lost in admiration at her appearance, and declaring that it was from no un- 
worthy cause the Greeks and Trojans had for so long a period suffered so many 
calamities : 

Oi5 vifiscris Tpwaj rot lifKv^niSas ^Ajx,aiov 
Toifji* dft^l yvvaixl irokiiv ,p(p6»ov oAy«a jrd(TX«t»'. 
Aivdi ddavar^ai fie^i eis (oira ioiKSv. — //. iii« 156. 

" Such, such charms 
Repay the toils of Greece and Troy in arms. 
Such are the beauties that, adored above. 
Lure by celestial grace the gods to love." — Sot?ieby. 

Consult Quinctilian for some judii ious remarks on this passage, Lib. 8, ch. 4. 
The description of this celebrated beauty by Theocritus, is spirited : 

Uieipa jteydXa, &r* dviSpaiiev Syiios dpovpa 

*H /rdirco KVitcumraos, "Pj Sipnari Oeaa-aXds Tmrof 

1a.de Kcii i, poSoxP^i 'EAeva AaKeSaCfiovi k6<thos. — Id. zviii. 29. 

" In shape, in height, in stately presence fair, 
Straight as a furrow gliding from the share, 
A cypress of the gardens, spiring high, 
A courser in the cars of Thessaly : — 
So Helen's beauties bright encomiums claim, 
And beam forth honor on the Spartan name." 

9. Lit. " having covered him up." 

3. Onomacritus— who wrote under the assumed name of Orpheus — makes Peleus, 
when on the Argonautlc expedition, invite his fellow adventurers to visit the cave of 
Chiron to see '* his boy Achilles." The scene at the Centaur's mountain-homQ 
is described with simplicity and pathos : 
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II. JBacus, the son of Jupiter was in an eminent degree, 
distinguished among his fellow men ; so that, when excessive 
droughts prevailed^ among the Greeks, and when great num- 
bers were carried away,^ after the greatness of the calamity 
was at its height, the chief men of the states and cities 
came beseeching-his-aid» judging, that from his illustrious 
birth and exalted piety, a cessation of the existing calamities 
could be most speedily obtained. Being saved from their 
eviction and obtaining all they sought, they built on behalf of 
all the Greeks, a temple in Egina, in that place where he 
had offered up his prayer. After this period, as long as he 
continued among men, he enjoyed the highest glory : and 
after he departed this life, he is said to have-a-seat near Pluto 
and Proserpina ; invested-with the greatest honors. His sons 
were Telamon and Peleus. The former of these, serving- 
as-a-military-man with Hercules in his expedition against 
Laomedon, obtained the prize-of-bravery. Peleus having 
distinguished himself in the great battle against the Centaurs, 
and being conspicuous-for-obtaining-glory in many other haz- 
ardous-exploits, got married to Thetis, the daughter of Nereus 
— a mortal being thus joined to an immortal : and it is said 
that of him alone out'Of all men in former times, the hyme- 
neal song was sung by the gods at this marriage. Of both 
these, i. e. of Telamon, were born Ajax and Teucer, — and of 
Peleus, was born Achilles. They exhibited the greatest and 
clearest proofs of their excellence. For not in their native 
cities only, did they obtain the first rank ; nor in the places 
in which they lived ; but an expedition being undertaken by 
the Greeks against the barbarians, and vast numbers being 
collected on both sides, no hero of distinguished-name being 
absent, in these dangerous-enterprises, Achilles far excelled 
all ; and Ajax was after him the most eminent in valor. 
Teucer being every way worthy of their relationship, and 
being not at all inferior to any of the others, after he had 
taken Troy, going into Cyprus, built Salamis. 

" He trod the beaten path ; we followed where he led, 

We enter'd straight a grot of gloomy twilight shade ; 

There on a lowly couch, the Centaur hu>ge was laid. 

At length unmeasured stretch'd, his rapid legs were thrown, 

And, shod with homy hoofs, reclined upon the stone. 

The boy Achilles stood erect beside the sire ; 

And smote with pliant hand the spirit-soothing lyre." 

They are hospitably received, and remain until summoned to go on board— 
" Then Peleus to his breast his boy, embracing, rears ; 
Kissing his head and beauteous eyes and smiling through his tears : 
Achilles so was soothed : and then we left the cave."— £2^on. 

1. Lit. " excessive droughts having prevailed.'^ 
S. Lit. "many men being destroyed." 

9* 
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12. Theseus the son of iESgeus, becoming an auxiliary to 
the LapithiB, and making a campaign against the Centaurs, 
creatures of a two-fold-nature, who excelled in swiftness, 
boldness and strength, having conquered these in battle, he 
forthwith caused them to cease from their insolence ; and not 
long after the race disappeared from among men. Abbut 
these times, the Athenians used to send as tribute, twice seven 
youths, to the Minotaur, a monster bred in Crete. On behold- 
ing these while being-conducted thither, he was so indignant, 
that he judged it better to die gloriously than to live disgraceful- 
ly ; ruling over a city, compelled to pay their enemies a tribute 
•o deplorable. Becoming their fellow voyager, and over- 
coming this monstrous-production-of-nature,^ — a compound of 
man and bull, — he restored the youths to their parents, and 
thus freed his country from a tribute, so terrible and so dis^ 
graceful, 

X. MYTHOLOGICAL DIALOGUES. 

I. JUPITER AND MERCURY. 

Jupiter, Dost thou know the daughter of Inachus, that 
beautiful one, oh ! Mercury ? 

Mercury, Yes, thou speakest of lo. 

Jup, She is no longer a damsel, but a heifer. 

Mer, This is wonderful ; by what-means was she meta- 
morphosed ? 

Jup. Juno, being-inflamed-with-jealousy, transformed her ; 
not only that, but she has devised some other affliction for 
the unhappy-wretch ; she has placed over her, a certain 
many-eyed herdsman, by name, Argus,^ who, being sleepless, 
tends the heifer. 

1. Being ^ded through the labyrinth by the clue given him by Ariadne ; and es- 
caping from it by the same means : 

" Hence back the victor bent his cautious tread. 

Led through the labyrinth by a slender thread, 

Which mark'd those tortuous paths that thought in vain 

Had toil'd to trace or memory to retain."— Z>am6*« Catullus. 

Notwithstanding the kindness of Ariadne, Theseus' basely deserted her at Naxos. 
Barry Cornwall alludes to this in his fine lines on the Elgin statue of Theseus : 

" Aye, this is he, 

A proud and mighty spirit : how fine his form 

Gigantic ! moulded like the race that strove 

To take Jove's heav'n by storm and scare him from 

Olympus. There he sits, a demi-god 

Stern as when he of old forsook the maid 

Who doating saved him from the Cretan toil, 

Where he had slain the Minotaur. Alas ! 

Fond Ariadne, thee did he desert, 

And heartless left thee on the Naxos shore 

To languish.*' 

.8 Thus described, with his manner of keeping watch, by Ovid : 
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Mer. What then, is it necessary for me to do ? 

Jup, Flying over to Nemea, — for somewhere there, Argus 
tends her, — slay him, but conveying lo through the sea into 
Egypt, appoint her Isis. And, for-the-future, let-her-be a 
deity to those in that country, and let-her-raise the Nile, and 
send-out winds and preserve those sailing. 

II. VULCAN AND JUPITER. 

Vulcan, What, oh ! Jove, is 'it necessary for hm to do ? 
For, I am-come, as thou didst order, having an axe, sharp 
enough, — if it were necessary, — ^to cut even stones, at one 
blow. 

Jup. Well done, Vulcan ! Come then,^ split my head in 
twain, fetching a vigorous blow. 

VuL Dost thou try me, if I am mad ? Now therefore, tell me 
again, but in reality, what thou wishest to be done to thee. 

Jup, I wish this skull to-be-split for me ; but if thou de- 
murrest, not now for the first time wilt thou experience my 
anger.^ It is necessary that thou shouldst strike with all thy 
force, and not hesitate, for I am-lost with the pains which dis- 
tract my head. 

Vul, Take-care Jupiter, that we do no harm, for the axe is 
sharp ; and not without-blood, nor in the mannpr of Lucina, 
will it act-the-midwife to thee. 

Jup. Only strike, oh ! Vulcan, fearing-nothing ; for I know 
what-is-expedient. 

VuL Although unwilling, however, I will strike ; for what 
can one do, when thou commandest ? [ Vulcan splits the head 
of Jupiter.] What is this ? an armed virgin ! — a great evil, 
oh ! Jove, hadst thou in thy head ; naturally then wast thou 
choleric, engendering so large a virgin under the membrane- 
of-tby-brain, and armed to boot, assuredly : thou hadst uncon- 
sciously a camp and not a head on thy shoulders : but she 
leaps and performs-the-pyrrhic-dance, and shakes the shield 



" The head of Argus— as with stars the skies — 
Was compass'd round, and wore a hundred eyes : 
But two by turns their lids in slumb.er steep, 
The rest on duty still their station keep."— Otitd, Met. 

1. Such, it is apprehended, is the meaning of d>Xd in this place. 

2. Lit. " me angry." This alludes to a well known disaster that befell Vulcan, 
when 

" Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er [heaven's] crystal battlements, from mom 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy night ; 
A summer's day : and with the setting sun, 
Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star, 
On Lemnos, th' iEgean isle."— Jftilon. 
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and brandishes the spear, aud-is-excited-by-divine-impulse; 
and, what is most wonderful, she is very beautiful and already 
full-grown in a short time : she is azure-eyed,^ to be sure, 
but the helmet sets off even this. 

III. JUPITER, ESCULAPIUS, HERCULES. 

Jup. Cease, oh! Esculapius and Hercules, contending 
with one another, like mere mortal men. For these things 
are unbecoming, and foreigil from the banquets of the gods. 

Her. But dost thou wish, oh ! Jupiter, that this quack here, 
should sit down before me ?^ 

Esc. Yes indeed,^ for I am better. 

Her. In what respect, oh ! thunder-stricken fellow ? is it 
because Jove struck thee with thunder, when doing unlawful 
acts, and because afterwards through sheer compassion, thou 
hast become-participant of immortality ? 

Esc. How canst thou upbraid me with this, for, hast thou 
forgotten, oh ! Hercules, that thou thyself hast been destroyed 
by-combustion on (Eta, whereas thou reproachest me with 
fire? 

Her. So then, equal and similar lives have been led by 
us :* — ^by me, who am the son of Jove, and who have labored 
so much ; reclaiming^ life, subduing monsters, and taking 
vengeance-on tyrannical men. But thou art a root-cutter,^ 
and a mountebank, — useful perhaps in the application'^ of 
medicaments, but never exhibiting anything manly. 

Esc. Thou speakest truly, since I cured thy blisters,- when 
lately thou didst-come-up here, half burned, having thy body 
shockingly-injured from both-these-causes : — from the Umic 
first, and after that, from the fire. But I, although achieving 
nothing else, was never a slave like unto thee, nor did I card 
wool in Lydia, clad in purple, and beaten-in-chastisement by 
Omphale, with a golden slipper ; nor did I in-a-fit-of-madness, 
kill my children and my wife. 

» ■■■■■■■- —  ■■■II . ■■■I.  ..■■^■^■ »■■■■ ■■■■■Ml  W ■— ^^^^^^— 1^ am 

1. Or, "keen eyed,"— as derived from y^adcaay to look sharply, or steadfastly. 
Barnes in his Anacreon defines yXavKoiniSy to be color subviridiSf eUbo mixtus et quasi 
clarusj et ignea quodani splendors suffusus ;— " a definition," says another commenta- 
tor, " answering better to the eyes of a wild-cat, than of a human being, much less 
of a goddess." Madame Dacier thinks it to be the same with the Latin oBsius, un 
couleur verddtre. See Rochets Anacreon, p. 207, and Kennedy's Homer, in loco. 

2. That is— in a higher or more honorable place at table. 

3. Lit. " yes, by Jove," &c. The archness of Lucian in representing Esculapius as 
swearing by the name of the divinity in whose presence the quarrel was being car- 
ried on, IS irresistible. 

4. On this construction, see note 3, page 106, Ninth New York Edit, of Gr. Reader. 

5. Lit. " thoroughly-cleansing," &c. 

6. That is, " a simpler," " an herbalist." 

7. See note 4, page 106, Ninth, or any subsequent, N. Y. Edit, of Greek Reader. 
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Her, If thoa dost not cease railing-at me, thou shalt very 
soon know, that thy immortality will not avail thee much ; 
when taking thee up, I will cast thee headlong out of heaven, 
so that not Poeon himself can cure thee after thou wUt have 
gotten thy skull broken. 

Jup, Cease, I say, and do not disturb our festivity, or I 
shall send you both away from the banqueting-room. How- 
ever, oh ! Hercules, it is reasonable that Esculapius should 
sit above thee, inasmuch as he also died before thee.^ 

IV. JUNO AND LATONA. 

Juno. Thou hast reason to be proud, oh ! Latona, for beau- 
tiful thyself, thou has brought forth beautiful children to Jove. 

Lat, We all cannot, oh ! Juno, bring forth such children as 
Vulcan is. 

Juno. But although he is lame, he is nevertheless useful, be- 
ing an excellent artist at least, and he has ornamented heaven 
for us ; but of those children of thine, one after becoming an 
excessive virago, and a mountain-dweller,^ finally went off 
into Scythia, and we all know what detestable food, she eats 
there ; slaying strangers, and imitating the very Scythians 
themselves, who are cannibals. But Apollo, the other, pre- 
tends to know everything ; — archery, and playing-on-the-harp, 
and the healing-art, and prophecying ; — and having established 
oracle-shops ; one at Delphi, one at Clarus, and one at Di- 
dymi ; he deceives those consulting him, returning ambiguous 
answers, so that the deceit may be in no-danger-of detection.^ 
He acquires riches by these means, for there are many sense- 
less persons, who allow themselves to be deceived, but his 
manifold frauds escape-not-the-noticc-of the wise,* since he, 
the prophet, was ignorant that he would kill his bosom-friend 
with a discus,^ nor did he forsee-by-his-art- prophetical that 
Daphne would fly from him although beautiful and long- 
haired. So that I do not see why thou shouldest fancy 

1. The student will observe the irony conveyed in the conclusive reason assigned 
by Jupiter for the superiority of Esculapius. 

2. As the members of that part of the sentence beginning -with ol Se, and ending 
with dwei^oiaa do not admit of a translation at once literal and grammatical^ it has 
been found necessary to deviate, in some degree, from the usual strictness of ver- 
sion. 

3. Or, " So that a false step may be without danger.'' 

4. Lit. *♦ but he is not unknown to," [or, " undetected by"] " the more intelligent ; 
a« having performed many stupendous feats of jugglery," &c. 

5. '* When Apollo with unwitting hand 
Whilom did slay his dearly loved mate, 
Toung Hyacinth, born on Eurota's strand, 
Toung Hyacinth, the pride of Spartan land ; 

And then transformed him to a purple flower.''— Jfi/tow. 
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thyself to have had more beautiful children than the ill-fated 
Niobe.^ 

Lat. Nevertheless I well-know how much these children — 
this slayer-of-strangers, and this false-prophet — grieve thee — 
being-objects-of-attention among the gods : particularly when 
the one is praised for her beauty, and the other plays-on-the- 
harp in the banqueting-room, admired by all. 

Juno, I must-needs-laugh, oh ! Latona, — can he be an ad- 
mirable personage, whom Marsyas, if the Muses had judged 
justly, would have flayed alive ; after he had conquered him 
in music T^ But now the wretched man being cheated-by- 
sophistry, has perished, unjustly condemned. But this hand- 
some virgin daughter of thine, so beautiful, that, when she 
understood she had been seen naked by Actaeon, fearing lest 
the young man should disclose her deformity, she set his own 
dogs upon him. 

Lat. Thou art haughty, oh ! Juno, because thou associatest 
with Jove, and rulest-jointly with him, and on this account 
thou art wantonly and shamelessly arrogant : but by-and-by I 
shall see thee weeping again, when leaving thee he descends 
to earth having become a bull or a swan.^ 

V. JUPITER AND JUNO. 

Juno. I, indeed, would be ashamed, oh! Jove, if I had 
such a son as thou hast, so effeminate and so besotted by 
drunkenness : having his hair bound up with a mitre, [or 
head-band,] and for the most part, associating-with frantic 
women ; himself more efleminate than they, and dancing to 
the sound of drums, pipes and cymbals ; and in-a-word re- 
sembling any person rather than thee, his father. 

Jujp. And yet this effeminately-mitred-fellow, more deli- 



1. Whose untoward fate has famished the subject for one of the smartest epi- 

frams in Greek literature. It was inscribed by some unknown hand on a statue by 
'raziteles : 

\(oiiv Upa^iriXrig ifiiraXiv elpyiaaro. 

" This female, so the poets sing, 

Was chang'd to stone by Dian's curse, 

The'sculptor did a better thing, 

He did exactly the reverse."— J?. 4- M.^s Gr. Anihol p 243. 

2. Lit. " having conquered." 

3. As in the legends of Europa and Leda. — Considering the mildness and suavity 
universally attributed to Latona by the poets, we may be surprized at the pertness 
and acerbity evinced by her in this amusing dialogue. Hesiod describes her 

" The azure-robed Latona, ever mild, 

Gracious to man and to immortal gods : 

Mild from the first beginning of the world ; 

Gentlest of all within th' Olympian courts."— Etton'f Hesiod. 
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cately-luxurious than the women themselves, not only, oh ! 
Juno, conquered Lydia, vanquished the inhabitants of Mount 
Tmolus, and subjected the Thracians, but invading the Indians 
with this female army, he took their elephants, and conquered 
the country, and led away captive their king, who ventured 
for a short time to oppose him. And he did all these things, 
revelling and dancing ; using ivy-wreathed thyrsi ; intoxica- 
ted, as you say ; and inflamed-with-enthusiastic-frenzy. But 
if any one should dare to revile him, mocking his mystery, 
he punishes him also ; either binding him with vine-branches, 
or causing him to be torn into pieces, like a fawn, by his 
mother.^ Dost thou perceive how manly those actions are 
and not unworthy of his father ? — and even although there 
are some trifling-amusements and effeminate-voluptuousness 
in them, that should be no disparagement to him ; particularly 
if a person would only consider how brave he would be when 
sober, if he performs such actions when intoxicated. 

VI. MERCURY AND MAIA. 

Merc. Why should I not complain^ oh ! mother, for, is there 
in heaven, a god more wretched than myself ? 

Maia. Oh ! Mercury, do not say any-such thing. 

Merc. Why should I not say so, — ^1 who have so much 
business to transact, toiling all alone and distracted by so 
many avocations : for as soon as 1 have arisen in-the-morning, 
I must SM^eep the banqueting-room, and after having arranged 
the couchc5,2 and placed-every-thing-in-order, I must attend- 
upon Jove, and bear his messages up and down, like a run- 
ning-footman ; and on my return, still covered- with- dust, / 
must serve-up the ambrosia. But before this newly-purchased 
cup-bearer^ came, 1 used-to-pour-out the nectar also. And, 
what is worst of all, I alone of all the gods can never sleep 
at night, but even then I must conduct-the-shades to Pluto, 
and be an escort-of-the-dead and attend near the tribunal. 
For, as if the toils of the day are not enough for me ; — to be 
in the gymnasium, and make-proclamation in the assembly, 
and teach the rhetoricians, I must also take a part in manag- 
ing-the-affairs of the dead, and be thus as it were divided- 
piecemeal. But the children of Leda'^ are, alternately, one 

1. Alluding to Lycurgus and Pentheus. See p. 83 and 84, supra. 

2. See note 1, page 109, of Ninthy or any subsequent New York Edit, of Gr. Reader, 
concerning the corrupt state of the text in this passage . Walker's iMcian, in loco, 
may be consulted with advantage. 

3. Ganymede. 4. Castor and Pollux ;— 

" Pollux, who wields with furious sway 
The deathful gauntlet, matchless in the fray ; 
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in heaven, and the other in Hades ; but I must do both these 
things and those, every day — yet the sons of Alcmena and 
Semele, born of wretched mortal woman, are-feasting, among 
the gods, devoid of care, while I, the son of Maia, the daugh- 
ter of Atlas, wait upon them. And just now on my return 
from Sidon, from the daughter of Agenor, whither he had- 
sent me to see how the damsel did,^ he dispatched me again 
to Argos to visit Danae, " and thence" said he, '' stepping 
into BcBotia, on the way, just pay a, casual visit to Antiope." 
So that, I am quite worn out. If therefore, it were possible 
for me, I would gladly demand to be sold, as those on earth, 
who have a hard servitude. 

Maia. Leave-off those murmurings, oh ! my son, for it is 
necessary that thou, being a young man, shouldst obey thy 
father in every respect ; and now as thou wast-sent, hasten 
to Argos, and then to Baeotia ; lest that delaying, thou mayst- 
receive stripes — ^for, lovers are choleric. 

VII. ZEPHYR AND NOTUS. 

Zeph, Never, at any time, have I beheld a more magnificent 
procession on the sea, from the time that I, at-least, began>-to 
exist and blow. But hast thou seen it, oh ! Notus ? 

Not. What procession is this, thou speakest of, oh ! Ze- 
phyrus ? — and who were those" conducting it ? 

Zeph, Thou hast missed a most agreeable spectacle ; such 
another as thou never canst see again. 

Not. 1 could not have seen it, for I was-employed on the 
Red Sea ; and what is still more,^ I was-blowing-over a part of 
India, as much at least of the country as is maritime, therefore 
I know nothing of those things of which thou speakest. 

Zeph. However, dost thou know Agenor, the Sidonian ? 

Not. Yes,— the father of Europa, — why not? 

Zeph. It is concerning th^s very damsel, I am about to tell 
thee. 

Not. Whether is it, that Jove has been for a long time the 



And Castor, glorious on th' embattl'd plain, 

Curbs the proud steed, reluctant to the rein ; 

By turns they visit this etherefi sky 

And live alternate and alternate die ; 

In hell beneath, on earth, in heaven above, 

Reign the twin gods, the favorite sons of Jove." — Pope's Homer. 

1. Although Francklin and others have translated this " what she was about," — 
" what she was doing," yet the meaning given above would seem to be more correct. 
Compare Mneid, iii., 340. 

2. Such, it is conceived, is the sense of the particles, 6i irai, in this place. Notus 
says, " I was employed on [or near] the Red Sea ;" 6i koi, " and what is still more," 

&C.y Ac. 
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lover of the girl ? Thou hast no need to tell me this, for I 
knew it long ago. 

Zeph, Then thou art-acquainted-with the amour ; now listen 
to what followed. Europ'a had descended to the sea-shore, in 
playful-amusement, and also bringing many of her playmates ; 
but Jove having assimilated himself to a bull, began-to-sport 
among them, appearing very beautiful ; for he was completely 
white, and he had elegantly- turned horns, and a gentle aspect, 
and he gambolled -sportively along the sea-shore and lowed in 
the-most-agreeable-manner, so that Europa ventured even to 
mount upon his back. But as soon as this was done, Jove 
set out, at-fuU-speed, to the sea, bearing her on his hack, and 
plunging-in, swam off, while she, greatly terrified by the cir- 
cumstance, with her left hand held one of his horns, that she 
might not slip off, and with the other kept- together her robe, 
which was agitated by the wind. 

Not, This was certainly a pleasant spectacle, which thou 
hast seen, oh ! Zephyrus. 

Zeph. And what followed was much more agreeable, oh ! 
Notus, forthe sea immediately became calm, and we all, hav- 
ing nothing to do, accompanied them. But the Cupids flying 
beside-them, a little above the surface of the sea, so as to 
sometimes touch the water with the extremities of their feet, 
and bearing lighted torches, all together sang the hymeneal 
song: the Nereids^ also, emerging yrom the deep, rode-beside 
them on dolphins, manifesting-their-applause-by-clapping, and 
being most of them half-naked. 

Both the entire race of the Tritons, and if there was any 
other species of sea-monsters, not terrible to behold, — all 
danced around the damsel. Besides, Neptune himself hav- 
ing-ascended his car, with Amphitrite*sitting-at-his-side, led- 
the-way-rejoicing ; clearing-ihe-path-before his swimming 
brother. Lastly, two Tritons carried Venus reclining in a shell 
and sprinkling flowers of-all-sorts upon the bride. These 
things were-being-done from Phoenicia as far as Crete. But 
after he landed on the island, the bull no longer appeared ; and 
we, plunging in, excited a swell in the sea, each in a different 
quarter. 

Not, Oh ! Zephyrus, happy in such a sight ! but I was look- 
ing at griffins, and elephants, and black-men. 



1. The daughters of Nereus and Doris, according to Hesiod :— 

" From Nereus and the fair-haired Doris, nymph 

Of ocean's perfect stream, the lovely race 

Of goddess Nereids rose to light, whose haunt 

Is 'mid the waters of the stenle main."— £2<(m'« Hesiod, 

10 
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VIII. THE CYCLOPS AND NEPTUNE. 

Cyc, Oh ! Father, what have I suffered from that execrable 
stranger, who, after having-iutoxicated, bhnded me, attacking 
me while asleep ? 

Nep, But who, oh ! Polyphemus, had the audacity to com- 
mit such outrages ? 

Cyc, At-first, indeed, he called himself " Nobody," but when 
he had escaped, and was beyond the reach of my weapons, 
he said he was called " Ulysses." 

Nep. I know whom you mention, — that Ithacan, — ^he was 
sailing-back from Troy. But how did he effect those things, 
not being of a very courageous spirit ? 

Cyc. Lately on returning from the pasture, I caught in my 
cave certain fellows, plotting, no doubt, about stealing the 
flocks ; for after I had placed the stopper^ at the entrance, — 

tl have a huge rock /or that purpose f — ] and had kindled a fire, 
ighting a tree, which I had-brought from the mountain, — they 
appeared endeavoring to hide themselves. But I, seizing some 
of them, devoured them, — as was just, — being robbers. 
Thereupon, that most-crafty fellow, whether he was Nobody, 
or Ulysses, after having poured out, gives me to drink, a cer- 
tain drug, sweet indeed, and fragrant, but most-insidious and 
exciting ;2 for every-thing appeared to me, after drinking, to 
be turned-round, and the cave itself was turned-upside-down, 
and I was no longer in my senses. Finally I sunk down to 
sleep, and he having sharpened a stake, and having moreover 
charred it in the fire, blinded me while asleep, and from that 
-time I am blind for thee, oh ! Neptune. 

Nep, How soundly thou must have slept, oh! my son, 
whereas thou didst not leap up, while being blinded. But how 
did Ulysses escape, for I know well, he was not able to move 
the rock from the entrance ? 

Cyc But I removed it, that I might the more easily catch 
him when going out ; and sitting at the door I groped-search- 
ingly-about, stretching-out my hands, letting-out the sheep 
alone to the pasture ; having first directed the ram as to what 
he should do in my place. 

Nep. I perceive that by getting-out-stealthily under them, 



1. For the happy use a skilful writer can make of the great models of antiquity in 
polishing his o-wn vernacular tongue to the highest degree of elegance, the student 
must not fail to consult an article [No. X.] in Nitrth Amer. Review, No. CVIII., p. 
sis, and a pamphlet publi«:hed in answer thereto, called " New York Editort and New 
Bngland Critics j" Ac. p. 13, et infra. 

8. Or, *' intoxicating.'* No single word in English can convey the meaning of 
rapax<^^i' Were there such a word as ditturbvtivet it would give an adjective 
nearly equivalent to the one in the text. 
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he escaped thee. But thou shouldst-have-called-upon the 
other Cyclops^ for-aid against them. 

Cyc. I did-call-M^fTi-together, oh ! Father, and they came, 
but when they asked me the name of the insidious-plotter, and 
I said that it was " Nobody," they, thinking that 1 was-afiected- 
with-madness, leaving me there, went-their-way. 

Thus that execrable villain cunningly-overreached me, by 
his name. And what vexed me most was, that when upbraid- 
ing me with ray misfortune, he said ; " Thy father Neptune 
himself cBXiuoi cure thee." 

Nep. Be-of-good-cheer, oh ! my son, for I shall avenge 
these injuries on him, that he may know that although it is 
impossible for me to remedy the loss of thy eyes, the fate of 
those sailing, either to save or destroy them, is however in 
my power ; — ^but he is still sailing.^ 

IX. PANOPE AND GALENE. 

Pan, Didst thou see, oh ! Galene, what Eris did yesterday 
at the banquet in Thessaly, because, as-I-presume, she also 
had DOt been invited to the entertainment ? 

Gal, Indeed I was not at-the-feast-with you, for Neptune 
had given orders, oh ! Panop6, to keep the sea, in the mean- 
time, calm and undisturbed. What then did Eris do, in re- 
venge for not being invited 2 

Pan, Thetis and Peleus had already departed. But in the 
interim, Eris, unknown to all, — for she could easily escape 
observatiouj^^vhile some were-drinking, some clapping-in-ap- 
probation, and others directing all their attention either to 
Apollo playing on the harp, or to the Muses singing — ^threw 
into the banqueting-room, a very beautiful apple, all gold, oh! 
Galene, but on it was inscribed — Let the Fair-one take 
It. This, rolling as if with- premeditation, came to the place 
where Juno and Venus and Minerva were sitting. And after 
Mercury, taking it up, had read the inscription, we Nereids 
were silent ; for what could we do, they being present ? but 

1. These were originally only three in ft umber, as we fiiid in Hesiod, Theog.f 144. : 

" The Cyclops brethren, arrogant of heart, 

Undaunted Arges, Brontes, Steropes ; 

Who forged the lightning shaft, and gave to Jove 

His thunder : they were like the gods. 

Save that a single ball of sight was fixed 

In their mid-forehead. Cyclops was their name, 

From that round eye-ball in their brow infixed ; 

And strength, and force, and manual craft, were theirs/' — Elton. 

They were, however, greatly multiplied by later writers. 

9. In fulfilment of this threat, Neptune exposed Ulysses to all the perils of a long 
and dangerous voyage ; which forms the principal subject of the Odyssey. 
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tliey claimed it each for herself, and each deemed the apple to 
be her own, exclusively ; and unless Jove had separated them, 
the matter would have proceeded to blows. But said he ; " I 
myself will not decide upon this matter," (although they wish- 
ed him to do so,) ** but go ye to Ida, to the son of Priam, who 
knows how to distinguish which is the more beautiful ; being 
a man of fine taste, and one who will not decide unjustly.'* 

Gal, What, therefore, did the goddesses do, oh ! Panope ? 

Pan. To-day, I believe, they are-going to Ida, and in a lit- 
tle-while some one will come, announcing the conqueror to us. 

Gal. I tell you now, that no other will conquer while Venus 
is contending for the prize, unless the judge be purblind.^ 



1. Geo. Peel, the old Dramatist, in his " AnBignment of Paris," has a beautiful 
description of Mount Ida, dressed and decked out by Flora to honor the coining of 
the three Goddesses. Notwithstanding its length the Translator is tempted to insert 
it '.^-pUna urti* et «lega$Uiarum. 

Flora.—** Not Iris in her pride and bravery 

Adorns her arch with such variety ; 

Nor doth the milk white way in frosty night 

Appear so fair and beautiful in sight, 

As do these fields, and groves, and sweetest bowers, 

Bestrew'd and deck'd with parti-color'd flowers. 

Along the bubbling brooks, and silver elide, 

That at the bottom doth in silence slide, 

The watery flowers and lilies on the banks, 

Like blazing comets burgeon all in ranks ; 

Under the hawthome and the poplar tree, 

Where sacred Phoebe may delight to be. 

The primrose, and the purple hyacinth. 

The dainty violet, and the wholesome minth ; 

The double daisy, and the cowslip (queen 

Of summer flowers,) do ever-peer the green ; 

And round about the valley as ye pass. 

Ye may ne see (for peeping flowers) the grass.— 

They are at hand by this. 

Juno hath return'd her peacocks by her rainbow ; 

And bravely, as becomes the wife of Jove, 

Doth honor by her presence to our grove : 

Fair Venus she has let her sparrows fly, 

To tend on her, and make her melody ; 

Her turtles and her swans unyoked be. 

And flicker near her side for company : 

Pallas hath set her tigers loose to feed, 

Commanding them to wait when she hath need : 

And hitherward with proud and stately pace, 

To do us honor in the sylvan chase. 

They march— like to the pomp of heav*n above, 

Juno, the wife and sister of King Jove, 

The warlike Pallas, and the Queen of Love." 

After Powumot Faunus, the Muses and Cotmlry Gods sing the welcoming song, Pmt 
concludes with this sweet and pretty verse : 

Pan.—** The god of shepherds, and his mates, 
With country cheer salute your States : 
Fair, wise, and worthy, as you be ! 
And thank the gracious Ladies Three 
For honor done to Ida."— 
T%e AmdgnmeHt of PariSy a Dramatic Pastoral ; By George Peel^ 1584. 

Every reader of taste will be pleased to see the same subject treated by a weU 
known living poet : 

" First, I saw a landscape fair 
Towering in the clear blue air, 
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X. XANTHUS AND THE SEA. 

Xan, Receive me, oh ! Sea, having-suffered dreadfully, and 
extinguish my burning wounds. 

Sea, What is this, oh ! Xanthus ?— who has burned thee 
in this manner ? 

Xan. Vulcan ; — and wretch that I am, I am altogether re- 
duced-to-a-coal, and I boil. 

Sea, But why did he cast the fire against thee 1 

Xan, On account of the son of this Thetis of ours ; for 
when I supplicated him whilst slaying the Phrygians, and he 
did not desist from his rage, but continued-choaking-up my 
stream with carcasses, I, taking pity on the unhappy wretches, 
Tushed-against him, wishing to inundate him ; that being ter- 
rified he might refrain from slaughtering the men.^ Then 



Like Ida's woody summits and sweet fields, 

Where all that nature yields 

Flourishes. These proud shapes were seen 

Standing upon the green, 

Like Olympian queens descended. 

One was unadorned, and one 

Wore her golden tresses bound 

With simple flowers : the third was crown'd, 

And from amidst her raven hair, 

Like stars, imperial jewels shone. 

And that Dardanian boy was there 

Whom pale iEnone loved ; his hair 

Was black and curl'd his temples 'round ; 

His limbs were free and forehead fair, 

And as he stood on rising ground, 

And back his dark locks proudly toss'd, 

A shepherd youth he look'd, but trod 

On the green sward like a god ; 

Most like Apollo when he play'd 

'Fore Midas, in the Phrygian shade 

With Pan, and to the Sylvan lost."— Barry ComwaU. 

1. Homer's description of this combat between the hero and the river god is very 
grand,— almost sublime : 

Aeiviv S* aii(P' 'Axt^^a KVK(Dnevov lararo icilfia, 

*fl^£t i' Iv acucei irinrctiv pdog, ovil ■tt66taaiv ' 

Etxc cTTipilav^ai' 

6 S* 3p' Ik Xinvfjs dvopovvas 

"H'i^ev ireiioio iroal KpaivvoTai virea^ai 

Aeiaai- of J' It' eXrjye fityai ^edj, wpro S* to' ai>T6» 

*A.KpoKe\aivi6(DV' — k. r. A. U' xxi- 240. 

Pope has thus translated the whole passage, with more spirit, if not more fidelity, 
than either Sotheby or Cowpcr : 

" Now bursting on his head with thundering sound. 

The falling deluge whelms the hero round : 

His loaded shield bends to the rushing tide ; 

His feet upborne scarce the strong flood divide, 

Sliddering and staggering. 

The hero, raised upon his hand, 

Leaped from the channel and regained the land, 

Then blacken'd the wild waves ; the murmur rose ; 

The god pursues, a huger billow throws, 

And bursts the bank, impatient to destroy 

The man whose fury is the fate of Troy. 

He like the warlike eagle speeds his pace,—' 

10* 
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Vulcan,-rfor he happened to be somewhere-near, — ^bringing, 
I believe, all the fire he has, and all that in Etna, and if he 
had any more any where else, assailed me, and burned up my 
elms and tamarisks ; and fried my wretched fishes and even 
my very eels ; and causing myself to see the and boil, and al- 
most rendered me quite dry. Thou seest therefore, in what 
a condition I am from the blisters. 

Sea, Thou art turbid and hot, oh ! Xanthus, as is natural : 
the blood is, unquestionably, from the dead-bodies ; and the 
heat, as you say, from the fire. And justly, oh! Xanthus, 
hast thou been thus treated, — thou who didst make an attack 
on my grandson, not revering him, although the son of a 
Nereid. 

Xan, Was it not then meet, that I should commisserate my 
neighbors, the Phrygians ? 

Sea. But was it not also meet, that Vulcan should feel-pity- 
for Achilles, as being the son of Thetis ? 

XI. iEACUS, MENELAUS, PROTESILAUS AND PARIS. 

^ae, What-is-the-reason, oh ! Protesilaus, that assailing 
Helen, thou art strangling her ? 

Prot, Because, oh ! iEacus, on her account, I lost my life ; 
leaving my palace half-finished, and my newly-married wife, 
a widow.^ 

jEac. Rather accuse Menelaus here, who led you all to 
Troy, on account of such a woman. 

 Prot. Thou speakest rightly : he ought to be inculpated 
by me. 

Men. Not me shouldst thou accuse, my-good-sir, but Paris, 
more justly, who, contrary to all right, carried off" the wife of 



Swiftest and strongest of th* aerial race, — 
Far as a spear can fly, Achilles springs, 
At every bound, his clanging armor rings. 
The waves flow after wheresoe'er he wheels, 
And gather fast, and thunder at his heels/' 

The student anjcious to improve either his taste or his style, should compare the 
versions of Cowper and Sotheby with the above. A similar procedure might be 
adopted on various passages of the Greek and Roman poets which have been referred 
to in this work. 

1. As Homer says of him : 

Tov Si Kol dpi(fn6i)v<pii5 2Xox°> ^vX«t«rn IXlXcfirro 

Eat 66jioi fifiirtXfis' rdv S*iKTave A&poavos dviip 

Urids diroBptooKovra iro^'d trpuriaToy 'Axa<«i>v* — /?., ii. 401. 

" Him, his fond wife lone Phylace deplored. 
His palace yet half-raised bewaiPd her lord : 
A Dardan spear had revelTd in his gore, 
When the chief foremost leapt on Phrygla's shore." — Sotheby, 
It is supposed that he fell by the hand of Euphorbus. 
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me, his host. For he deserves to be strangled, not only by 
thee, but by all the Greeks and Barbarians ; as being the 
cause of death to so many. 

Prot. This is a better admce. Wherefore, oh ! cursed 
Paris, now, at least, — not as formerly before the walls of Troy 
— I shall not let thee escape out of my hands. 

Par, Thou, art treating me unjustly, Protesilaus, and this 
too, although one of the the same trade, [or profession,] with 
thyself, for I also am amatory, and am held^aptive by the 
same god. And thou knowest how involuntary a passion 
love is, and that the divinity leads us whither he wishes, and 
it is impossible to resist him. 

Prot, Thou speakest well, would therefore that it were 
possible for me to catch Cupid here ! 

j^ac. Here, surely, will I decide justly for you, in behalf 
of Cupid. For he will say, that he perhaps was the cause of 
love to Paris, but that no one, oh'! Protesilaus, unless thyself, 
was the cause of thy death ; thou who forgetting thy newly- 
married wife, after ye [the Greeks'] had arrived at Troas, . 
leaped-out-before the rest, so daringly and rashly, through thy 
love-of-glory, on which account thou didst perish the first at 
the disembarkation. 

Prot. Wherefore, I will-judge more-justly even of myself, 
oh ! iEacus. For I am not the cause of these things, but 
fate,^ and that-it-was-so-ordained from the beginning. 

JElac. Thou speakest rightly : wherefore then, dost thou in- 
culpate these -2 

XII. TRITON, IPHIANASSA AND DORIS.-^NEREIDS. 

Trit. That sea-monster of yours, oh ! Nereids, which ye 
sent against Andromeda, the daughter of Cepheus, has not 

1. Luciaa would seem to have taken the hint of this from Virgil's lines : 

" Non tibi Tyndaridis fades invisa L<ic<Bn(gf 

Culpattuve Paris ; Divum inclementia, Dtvum, 

Has ever tit opes stemit que a cvlmine Trojam." — JEvEIDf Lib. 9, 601. 

See a very able and interesting' article in the VII No. of that excellent periodical, 
the Dublin RetneWj on the notions of fate and destiny generally conceived among the 
- ancients. See also the eloquent remarks of Coleridge in " Study of the Greek Classic 
PoetSy" p. 75, concerning the Homeric system of fate. Consult also the poem of.Ca- 
tullus De NuptUs Pelei tt ThetidoSy from line 305 to 320, in which an ample descrip- 
tion is given of the Pares, their dress, appearance, employment, &c. St. Augtuiine 
De Civitate Deiy Lib. i v. v. passim; and LactantiuSy in loco. 

2. For a very fine description of the meeting of the disconsolate Laodamia with 
her departed husband, see Wordsworth'' s " Laodamiay"—B. piece of composition which, 
while it is in the strictest sense of the word classicaly may also serve to show that 
Wordsworth, had he wished, might have attained as high eminence in the impassioned 
and glowing style, as he has already attained in the simple, the intellectusd and the 
spiritual style of poetry. How widely different the enthusiastic description of the 
poet, from the sneering, mopking dialogue of the prose writer ! 
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only not-injured the damsel, as ye intended, but has itself 
already perished. 

Nereids. By whose means, oh ! Triton ? whether did Ce» 
pheus, — Shaving exposed the damsel, as a bait, — attack and 
slay it, lying-in-wait with a strong force ? 

Trit. No : but ye know, I believe, oh ! Iphianassa, and 
Doris, the son of Danae, whom, — when together with his 
mother, he was cast, in a frail-bark, into the sea, by his ma- 
ternal grandfather, Acrisius,* — ^ye saved ;— taking pity on 
them. 

Iph, I know whom thou speakest of ; but, it is every way 
probable, that he is now a young man, and of a very noble 
mien and comely to behold. 

Trit. He slew the sea-monster. 

Iph. On what account, oh ! Triton ? — for, it was not seemly 
that he should pay such salvage to us. 

Trit. I will tell you all as it happened. Forasmuch as he 
had been sent against the Gorgons, undertaking the enterprize 
for the king ;2 but after he arrived at Lybia, where were 

Iph. How, oh ! Triton, alone, or did he bring other auxili- 
aries ? for, otherwise the way is difficult. 

1. Every person of taste roust recur with pleasure to the exquisite fragment of 
Simonides on the exposure of Danae and her infant : — 

'Ore XapvoKi iv iai^akii^ Sivcfios 
Spcfie irviuyvy Kivr\^cTad re \tiivn 
Aeiftari rfpiiriv, oiS* dSidvroKTi 
Ilapeiais, d/tipi re Uepaei 0d\€ 
♦(Xav xh^i iiirlv re* u rciroj 
' Olov ix<o irjivov aH S* dureTSt yaAoOiji'w r* 




'Yirep^e rehv xi/iav /Sa^cTav 

Ilapi6vT0S Kvuaros oi>K dXeyets. 

Ovo* dvifiov ^^6yy(i}p, wopjivpia 

Ktiptvoi iv xAai^((5(, irpdacairov Ka\6v. — k. t. A. 

" When loud and louder howl'd the storm around the sturdy ark, 

And fiercely leap'd against its sides the ocean's billows dark ; 

At every surge, — about her child Danae cl ser cast 

Her sheltering arms, while down her cheek the sad tears tricklM fast :— 

* Alas ! my child what bitter woes distract thy mother's breast ! 

Thou know'st them not,— thy glad young heart is hushed in quiet rest. 

Tho' brazen-bound, and joyless all, thy midnight biding-ptace, 

Tho' through the fearful gloom we speed, o'er ocean's trackless space, — 

Thou dost not heed the spray upon thy bright and flowing hair, 

Thou dost not heed the storm without, that stirs the troubl'd air ; — 

Warm in thy folded purple wrapt, nor winds nor waves annoy. 

Sweet innocent I long be thy rest— my own, my darling boy ! 

Oh ! if thy wretched mother's lot could touch thy infant mind, 

Then hadst thou to thy mother's woes thy little ear inclined, 

But 'tis not thus— so still sleep on, enjoy thy slumbers deep, — 

Would that the sea and endless fate as harmlessly could sleep. 

Though peace for me, oh ! Father Jove, fit not thy changeless laws, 

Yet grant,— though bold the wish, — ^my son may yet avenge my cause.' ** * * * 

For a beautiful Latin version of this, see Tytler, Oh Translaiion. 

a. Polydectes, king of Seriphua, sent Perseus on this expedition in order to get him 
out of the way. 
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Trit, Through the air ; for, Minerva rendered him winged. 
Therefore after he had arrived-at the place in which they 
lived, they, I imagine, were sleeping, but he having cut off 
Medusa's head, flew away. 

Iph» How did he see her ? for, they cannot-be-looked-upon 
with impunity^ or he who looks upon them, cannot see in-all- 
likelihood anything else afterwards-^ 

Trit. Minerva holding out her shield before him, — for, I 
heard him relating these details to Andromeda, and afterwards 
to Cepheus, — Minerva, I say, enabled him to see the image 
of Medusa upon the glittering shield, as in a mirror ; then 
grasping her hair with his left, still looking at the image, and 
with his right hand holding his scymitar, he cutoff her head, 
and, before her sisters could awake, flew away.^ He was 
afterwards coming along the coast of Ethiopia, and at-this- 
time flying near the land, he beholds Andromeda, exposed 
upon some projecting rock, fastened thereon, of-surpassing- 
beauty, O ye gods ! with her hair dishevelled and half-naked. 
And at flrst, pitying her fate, he asked the reason of her con- 
demnation and exposure ; and afterwards being gradually cap- 
tivated by love, he resolved to assist her forthwith. And when 



1. Alluding to the story of their turning into stone every one who looked upon 
them. Shelley has put this legend, as far as it relates to Medusa, in a new and 
beautiful light : 

" Yet it is less the horror than the grace 

Which turns the gazer's spirit into stone ; 
Whereon the lineaments of that dead face 

Are graven, till the characters be grown 
Into itself, and thought no more can trace ; 

Tls the melodious hue of beauty thrown 
Athwart the darkness and the glare of pain, 
Which humanize and harmonize the strain.'' 

See also Lncian's graphic description of this exploit in his humorous " Encomium 
on a House." 

2. Hesiod, in his " Shield of Hercules," has a very fine description of Perseus, 
just after achieving this exploit :— 

|Ev ^ ^¥ }i9K6nu Aav6fK riKOi ImrSra Tlspvlvs 
*Ovt' S.p' tnixpavdiv aouceos voaiv jf0' Ixhi dvrS, 
Qa^fia ]ilya <ppd(T<ra^J' hrd o^iafiif larfipiKTo. 
Tb)i yap iiiv vaXditais retire KXvrds 'A/t^ivv^ci; 
JipvoeoVf dp^l 6i irovcivjtx'^ nrepdcvra ireSiXa. — k. r. A. 

'ASniS 'HPAK. 2. 214, et infra, 

*' There was the horseman, fair-haired Danad's son 
Perseus. 

Bound to his feet were sandals winged ; 
Of brass a sword, with hilt of sable ebony. 
Hung round him from the shoulders by a thong ; 
Swin e'en as thought he flew. The visage srim 
Of monstrous Gorgon all his back o'erspread, 
And wrought in silver, wondrous to behold, 
A veil was drawn around him, whence in gold 
Hung glittering fringes : and the dreadful helm 
Of Pluto clasped the temples of the prince, 
Shedding a night of darkness."— £{/oi». 
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the monster came up, very terrible to behold, as if about- to- 
devour Andromeda, the young man suspending himself above, 
holding his weapon ready to strike, with one hand smites the 
monster and with the other, displaying the Grorgon's head, he 
turned it into stone. But this, at the same moment, and as 
many parts of it as beheld the Medusa's head, were petrified. 
But he, having loosed the fetters of the damsel, and support- 
ing her with his hand, led her off, walking on tip-toe from the 
rock, which was slippery : and now he is celebrating-Aw-mar- 
riage in the palace of Cepheus, and he will soon bring her 
away to Argos ; so that, instead of death, she has met with 
no common match. 

Iph, Verily I am not-at-all irritated on account of what has 
happened, for in what respect did the damsel injure us, even 
although her mother^ boasted somewhat, and thought herself 
more beautiful than we ? 

Dor, That thus, she, at least, being her mother, might-be- 
afflicted on account of her daughter. 

Iph. Let us, oh ! Doris, think no longer of those things ; 
even although a barbarian woman boasted above her deserts, 
for she has atoned sufficiently to us ; being dreadfully fright- 
ened on account of her daughter. Let us therefore rejoice 
on the marriage. 

XL GEOGRAPHY. 

I. EUROPE. 

1. All Europe is habitable, except a little portion which is 
uninhabitable on account of the excessive cold. It is bounded 
by people- of-the-Northern-regions,2 who dwell near the Ta- 
nais, the Mseotis, and the Borysthenes. Of the habitable part, 
the very cold and mountainous portion is from its nature 
scarcely habitable : but even those parts badly inhabited, on 
getting skilful agricultural managers, are soon reclaimed, and 
brought under cultivation. As for instance, the Greeks occu- 
pying mountains and rocky tracts of country, inhabit them 
without inconvenience, on account of the knowledge which 
they have of civil -polity, and the arts and other superior in- 



1. Cassiope,— 

" That starr'd Ethiop queen that strove 

To set her beauty's praise above 

The Sea-Nymphs, and their powers offended."— JftZ^on. 

S. If, as some commentators assert, we read i/ia^oiMigf the translation will ber 
** those people, whose habitations are in wagons," — " wagon dwellers." 
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telligence, which they possess, concerning a regular-mode-of* 
life. And the Romans having conquered many nations, savage 
in their nature, and of manners even more than usually bar- 
barous, taught them to live in organized political society. 

2. Europe differs yrom the other great divisions of the, earth 
in this also, that it produces those fruits which are best in 
their kind and most necessary for the support of life, and as 
many metals as are useful : but they [the inhabitants] import 
from abroad, frankincense and precious stones, things, the 
want of which does not render life less comfortable than does 
their abundance agreeable.^ In like manner, Europe supplies 
an abundance of all sorts of cattle, and but few^ wild beasts. 

3. Of Iberia, the greater part is thinly inhabited ; for the 
natives inhabit the mountains, and woods, and a champaign 
country having but a light soil, and this not equally well wa- 
tered. The northern part is, in addition to its roughness, ex- 
cessively cold. The southern part is almost entirely of a fer- 
tile-soil-and-fine-climate ; particularly that part beyond the 
pillars of Hercules.-^ 

4. The river Betis, running from the east, flows through 
Betica. This country 'the Luditanians inhabit ; the most in- 
telligent of all the Iberians. The Betis is navigable-inland 
for large vessels ; .and there are found on its banks, as well 
many other metals, as a great quantity of silver. All Iberia 
is free from noxious animals, with the exception of rabbits, 
that-burrow-in-the-earth.^ These are injurious to plants and 
shrubs by gnawing their roots. 

5. Turditania, and the region bordering on it, is very pro- 
lific, and abounds in metals. For no where else in the world 
has it been found, that either gold, or silver, or brass, or iron 
is produced so abundantly or so good, to the present time up. 
The gold is not only dug from mines, but is also washed down ; 



1. This member of the sentence, which from its extremely idiomatic phraseology, is 
rather untractable in a literal English version, may be thus verbally rendered : — 
"things by which life is not the less comfortable to those destitute of them, than it 
is really Uururious to those abounding in them." 

2. Lit. " a scarcity," Ac. 

3. The famous pill^urs mentioned by Dionysius, the Geographer : 



^Eardaip 



re Kol orifXai vepl Tipftactv, 'HpoK^fjos 
ftp (piya Oa^fia) irap^ to^ardiovra TaietpaVf 
Mcucpdv ^ird irpji(ova rroXvcmpciov ^ATXavrcjv 
'*Hx;t Tt KoL xoiXjcuos is oipavdv sSpape K[<av. 
" Where on the shores confining Gades' land, 
stupendous sigtit !— Herculean pillars stand 
Beneath Mount Atlas' long projected shade, 
Whose towering hills, thro' various realms disnlay'd, 
Exult immensely high, and heaven itself invade.^ 



4. Lit. '* earth-hunowhig.*' 
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for the rivers and winter torrents carry down golden sand ;— 
it is sometimes found in dry places also ; but there it is not 
apparent, whereas in the places which are inundated, the 
particles of gold appear-glittering. Among these particles of 
gold ore, it^is said, that lumps are sometimes found even half 
a pound weight ; which they call masses,^ requiring little pi!i« 
rification. 

6. Of all the Iberians, those called Lusitanians are the 
bravest. In their wars they carry light shields of a very 
small size, interwoven with cords^ made of the nerves and 
sinews of animals, and capable, by their firmness, of protect- 
ing the body very effectually. They use javelins made of 
iron and barbed at the point ; these they hurl with great skill 
and to a great distance. Being very nimble and light of bodt/y 
they flee and pursue with great facility. In time of peace, 
they practise a certain agile kind of dance, which requires 
untiring vigor and great suppleness of f6ot : in their wars, 
they march according to a regular-harmonious-movement,^ and 
sing paeans when they advance against their enemies. 



1. Casaubon in his notes on- StrabOf appears to think "the Geographer" labored 
under some confusion of terms or ideas in this passage.— See Strabo, lib. 3, in loc. 
cit. See also P2tny, lib. 33, in loco. 

2. Or, " thongs." UAbbe Terrasson, in his elaborate French translation, renders 
the word vevpoiSj de cordes de boyau ! In the .same chapter, the Abbij wtiile transla- 
ting the description of the Lositanian javelins, which were made of iron, coming to 
the epithet dyKiarpHSeffiv, very ingeniously renders it — et faitet en formes (f hamefon, 
** and made in the form of a fish hook !" It would be rather difficult to conceive what 
execution among the enemies' ranks could be eflfectedby javelins, "made in the 
form of a fish hook." 

Numberless instances of similar inaccuracies might be adduced, not only from the 
translation of the Abbe, but from those of almost every French writer attempting to 
give a Gallic dress to the illustrious authors of ancient Greece or Italy— [particularly 
the former]— which liave ever fallen under the Translator's observation. 

3. One of the most beautiful specimens of the adaptation of sound to sense, in 
any language, is perhaps the following extract from a living poet : 

" Nor could they wait, so piping mad they were, 

Tilt each man had his orders to begin. 
But in a moment they displode their air 

In one tumultuous and unlicensed din ; 
Out flies, in storm of simultaneous blare. 

The whizzing wind comprest tlieir bags witliin. 
And whiffing through the wooden pipes so,small 
Growls gladness to be freed from such confining thrall. 

Then rose, in bursts of hideous symphony. 

Of pibrochs and of tunes one mingled roar ; 

Discordantly the pipes squealed sharp and high. 
The drones alone in solemn concord snore ; 

Five hundred fingers, twinkling funnily. 

Play twiddling up and down on hole and bore, 

Now passage to the shrilling wind denying, 

And now a little raised to let it out a-&iglung. 

Then rang the rocks and caves of Billyness 

Reverberating back that concert's sound." <&c., &c. 

Tennant^s "Autter Fair.** 
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7. The Pyrenean mountains, both from their height and ex- 
tent, are distinguished beyond others. There^ being many 
woods thereon, it is said, that in ancient times all the moun- 
tainous region was almost wholly burnt up by some shepherds, 
who had accidentally, or otherwise, set it on fire. Wherefore, 
the fire burning for several days in succession, it is said that ^ 
the surface of the earth was burnt, and* that the mountains, 
from this accident, were called P3rrenean ; and Chat the sur- 
face of the region burnt ran with a quantity of silver, and that 
many streams of pure silver were then formed.^ Its use 
being unknown to the neighboring people, it is also said, that 
the Phoenicians, who followed trafiic, having learned what 
happened, purchased the silver for some trifling barter of other 
wares. From this, it is moreover said, that the Phoenicians 
acquired great riches. 

8. Opposite Iberia are islands, called by the Greeks, Gym- 
nesiae, on account of the inhabitants' living without clothes, 
during the summer season ; but by the neighboring people 
and by the Romans they are called Balearick, from the inhab* 
itants' hurling with slings large stones, in-a-manner-superior 
to that of all other men.^ Their arms consist of three slings ; 
one of which they keep around their head, another round their 
belly, and a third they hold in their hands. In war, they sling 
stones of a much larger size than those fiung by others ; and 
80 skilfully as to appear a missile cast from some catapult. 

9. Galatia, l3dng for the most part under the northern con- 
stellation, [Ursa Major ^ has-a-wintry-climate, and is exces- 
sively cold : for during the winter seasoil, in cloudy days, in- 
stead of the rains that fall in milder climates, it snows in 
great-quantities ; and in clear weather, the country abounds 
with ice and is subject to intense frost : by which means, the 
rivets, being congealed, are bridged over by their proper na- 
ture. Not only occasional travellers, few in number, going on 
the ice, cross over ; but numerous armies^ with their beasts of 
burden, and loaded wagons, journey over in safety. Of the 
many and large rivers flowing through Galatia, and, by their 



1. Camoens alludes to this : 

*' Here the gruff mountains, faithless to the tows 

Of lost Pyrene, rear their cloudy brows ; 

Wlience when of old the flames their wood devourM, 

Streams of red gold and melted silver poured."— JViciUc'tf Lut,, Ui. 

9. "So from the Balearic engine flies 

The rapid bullet throueh the yielding skies, 

With added motion, added heat acquires, 

And glows above with unaccustomed fires.'*— Orger. 

9. lit. « Myriads of annies,» [or (•tzoops."] 
11 
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streams intersecting the champaign-^country in rarious direc 
tions, some flow from unfathomable lakes, others have their 
springs and supplies from mountains ; some have their outlet 
into the ocean, others into the sea below us. Of those emp- 
tying into the Mediterranean sea,^ the. Rhone is the largest ; 
having its sources in the Alps, and emptying into the sea by 
five mouths. — 10. The rivers of this country are advantage- 
ously situated ; so that, by means of these rivers, merchants 
transport goods from the ocean to the sea, and the contrary : 
few places obliging them to be carried on land. 

11. In Galatia, silver is not generally found, but there is 
much gold, which nature, without any-great-or troublesome-' 
labor, yields to the natives. For in pits dug to a moderate 
depth, are found lumps of gold, even as big as one's hand, and 
sometimes requiring but little purification. The remaining 
portion is also composed of small particles and of lumps : 
these in like manner requiring but little cleansing. — 12. The 
gold they use for ornament ; not only the women but also the 
men : for around their wrists and arms, they wear bracelets, 
and around their necks, they wear very thick rings of solid 
gold ; and they have even golden breastplates.^ 

13. The whole nation which is now called Celtic, and Ga« 
latian, and Gallick, is courageous and warlike, and particularly 
celebrated in equestrian battle ; and they form the most effi- 
cient portion of the Roman Cavalry.^ They are simple in 
their manners, and not mischievous : but in addition to the sim- 
ple and warlike part of their character, the Galatians have 
much of the giddy, the boastful and the showy. — 14. They 
are large of body, and sofl and fair in flesh ; they not only 
have yellow hair by nature, but they also endeavor by artifi- 
cial means to increase the physical peculiarity of its color : 
for they continually anoint^ their hair with a solution of chalk, 
that it may become glossy ; and they draw it back from the . 
forehead towards the top of the head and neck,^ so as to ex- 
hibit in their countenance an appearance, like that of Satyrs 
and Pans ; as the hair, from this treatment, becomes so thick 
as to differ in-no-respect from the mane of horses. Some of 



1. Lit. "to the seanear-to," or " close-byijs." 

S. This fondness for dispJay— so characteristic of the Tarioas branches of the Cel- 
tic race in every age and country,— refers itself, perhaps, to theii oriental origin. In 
many parts of Ireland, ornaments of the purest gold and silver have been found in 
such quantities, and of workmanship so elaborate, as to indicate, not only great wealth, 
but a high degree of refinement, in the people from whom they have come down to 
us.— See Moore^B. Ireland^ vol. I. chap. 0. 

S. Lit. " they suppiy the most efficient cavalry to the Romans." 

4. Lit. " anointing,'* or " smearing.'* 

9. Some think this ooght to be translated " the temples.'' 
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them shave their chins, and some moderately nourish a beard^ 
while the nobly bom smooth their jaws,^ and suffer their mus- 
taches to hang down so as to cover their mouths. 

15. On journeys and in battles, they use a yoke of horses 
under their chariots, each chariot having a charioteer and a 
combatant. When in order of battle, they are accustomed to 
advance out of the line and challenge the bravest of the ene- 
mies to single combat : clashing their arms and striking-ter- 
ror-into their antagonists. But when any one accepts the 
challenge, they begin-to-sing the gallant-achievements of their 
ancestors, extol their own virtues, and revile their foe. Ta« 
king the heads of their fallen enemies, they suspend them 
around the necks of their horses, and giving the bloody spoils 
to their attendants, they carry them off as booty ; chanting- 
pseans, and singing the song of victory. These, as the choice- 
est-spoils, they nail up in their abodes, as when they take 
wild beasts in hunting. Embalming the heads of their most 
distinguished enemies, they keep them carefully in a chest, 
and-ostentatiously-exhibit them to strangers. 

16. Contiguous-to that part of Galatia which lies-along-the- 
ocean, and opposite the forests called the Hercynean, lie sev* 
ral islands in the ocean ; one of which [and that the largest] 
is called Britain. . This being triangular in shape, like Sicily, 
has three unequal sides. It is said, that aboriginal^ tribes 

1. Or, "cheeks" 

2. Diodorus, from whom the extract is taken, had been misinformed on this sub- 
ject. The aboriginal inhabitants of Britain, as weU as of all the western parts of Eu- 
rope, were Celts ; but who, prior to this period, had been expelled from these coun- 
tries, by other migratory swarms, either of the Celtic or of the Gallic race ; and 
were then completely amalgamated with their kindred race in Ireland, or cooped up 
in the mountainous districts of Wales.— See Uutyd's Preface to his " Irish Dictionary/' 
See also the " Variorum History of England," vol. I. in loco. On the subject of 
the Celts and Celtic language,— so long a bone of contention among the learned,— the 
curious student ought to consult Dom. Pezron in his Antiquite de la nation et dela 
languedes Celtes, Jjrc. Paris, 1703 ; M. Bullet, Royal Professor in the University of Be- 
■anpon in Memoiresstn- la langue Celtiquct 4-c. Besanpon, 1770 , 3 vols. fol. ; and O'- 
Connor's " Dissertation on the History of Ireland." Consult also the learned and 
Interesting work of M. Adolphe Pictet, Sur Vaffinite des langues Celtigues avee le San- 
serit, 8vo. Paris, 1837 ; and the Dublin University MagaxinefHo. CL, Art. " Archseo- 
logical Society." 

From these writers, it i!< satisfactorily shown, that not only were the Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic languages largely indebted to the Celtic, but that the Latin was in a 

Sreat measure formed from the union of the Greek and the Celtic : — ^for it is evi* 
ent, from the researches of these laborious antiquarians, that the primeval Celts, 
and Scytho-Celts were the possessors of all the western regions of Europe at a very 
early period ;— that in the course of their migration, one of these swarms became 
incorporated with the Greek colonies thenrecentlysettledinltaly:— and that from 
the amalgamation of both sprung the Latin tongue. 

According to the learned Leibnitz, the Celtic of Ireland, (a country the longest 
free from foreign intermixture,) bids fairer for originality than perhaps the language 
of any other people in modem times. The Irish Celtic (or Gaelic) is unqaestionably 
one of the most nervous, copious, and pathetic languages extant : totally free from 
those clusters of consonants and gutturals, which rendered the Celtic dialects of an- 
cient Gaul so grating to the refined ears of the polished Romans ; it furnishes the 
poet and the orator with all the materials that can impart energy to expression, or 
elevation to sentimeQt.««-See " Butler's lAves of the Fatherst" 4>e* p. MB, rol. 9. Lon- 
don edition. 
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inhabit Britain : and who, in their modes of life, retain the 
habits-and-customs of the ancients. They use chariots in 
war, as the ancient Greek heroes are said to have used at 
the Trojan war ; they have houses of very-simple-construc- 
tion, being generally built of reeds and wood. It is said that 
they are simple in their manners, and very far removed from 
the craft and depravity of the men of our day. It is also 
said, that they use very-frugal fare, altogether different from 
the luxury generated by wealth : it is said, that they have 
kings and many rulers, and that, for the most part, they live in 
peace with one another. 

17. Those inhabiting that promontory of Britain called 
the Belerion, are remarkably hospitable, and, on account of 
their intercourse with foreign merchants, are in-a-great-mea- 
sure-civilized in their habits and manners.^ They manufac- 
ture tin, skilfully working the soil which produces it. — 18. 
The most part of Great Britain is level and woody, but it has 
also many mountainous districts. It produces grain and herds 
of cattle, and metals both gold, silver, and iron ; it also fur- 
nishes skins, slaves, and hunting dogs. The Celts make use 
of these dogs^ in their wars. The Britons are large of body, 
and their habits .and manners are simpler and more-mipolished 
than those of the Celts ; so that some of them, through ex- 
treme-ignorance, although abounding in milk, do not make 
cheese ; they are unskilled in horticulture and other matters 
relative to tillage. Forests-and-woods constitute their towns 
and villages ; for, enclosing a large circuit of ground, with 
felled trees, they both build huts there for themselves and 
stable their cattle ; yet only for a short time. The atmos- 
phere is rainy rather than snowy. In calm weather, a mist^ 
prevails for a length of time ; so that during the whole day. 

On this subject, and indeed on most others, interesting to the inquisitire scholar, 
the learned divine, or the sincere Christian, an attentive perusal of the work last 
named is strenuously recommended. This inestimable production, so unaccounta- 
bly overlooked by the generality of readers, and which, although constituting one of 
the most powerful bulwarks of Christianity, had the rare merit of extorting the com- 
mendation of the learned, but infidel Gibbon ; — ^is thus eloquently characterized by 
one of the most eminent authors of modem times. " This work presents to the 
reader a mass of general information, digested and arranged with an ability and a 
candor never surpassed. Here no art, no science is left unnoticed. Chronology, 
criticism, elo<^uence, painting, sculpture, architecture— in a word, whatever has oc- 
cupied or distmguished man in times of barbarism or of civilization ; in peace or in 
war ; in the countries which surround us, or in those which are far remote ; in these 
latter ages, or in times over which centuries upon centuries have revolved ; all, all 
of these are treated of, not flippantly or ostentatiously, but with a sobriety and solid- 
ity peculiar to the^writer.^ 

1. The case, in modern times, has been exactly the reverse. Until very lately, 
the inhabitants of Cornwall were, in their language, customs, and mode of Ufe, in a 
state of almost primitive simplicity, ne&rly verging on barbarism. 

S. Supposed by many writers to have been brought from Ireland, and to have beea 
the well known Irish wolf-dogs, so celebrated for their strength and courage, 

S. Or, " fog." • 
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1/ t> possible to see the sun for three or four hours ovly at 
mid-day.i 

19. The Germans differ but little from the Celtic tribe, in 
their excessive fierceness, size and yellow color ; and they 
are besides similar in features and in laws : whence also they 
are called Germans by the Romans : this word signifies kin- 
dred. The more northern tribes of the Germans are migra- 
tory and nomadic ; and are, without-difficulty, prompt tochange- 
their-place-of-abode on account of their not hoarding-up-any- 
stores. — ^20. The Germans along the ocean are called Cimbri. 
They relate a custom practiced among them of the following- 
sort, viz,, that, along-with their wires, who-used-to-go to the 
wars with their husbands, used-also-to follow holy women, 
endued- with-the-gift-of-prophecy, grey-haired, clothed in 
white robes, together with a short-linen-cloak, fastened with 
clasps above, wearing a brass girdle round their middle, and 
barefoot. These then, provided with swords, go through the 
camp to meet the captives : and putting garlands on the heads 
of the victims, they conduct them to a large brazen cauldron, 
containing about twenty measures. They have a ladder, 
which one of these women ascends,^ and leaning-over the 
cauldron, cuts the throat of each captive suspended over the 
vessel. From the blood, as it gushed into the cauldron, they 
used-to-make-divination. Others, cutting-open the victims^ 
from an inspection of the entrails announced victory to their 
countrymen. During the engagements, they used to strike 
dried skins extended over the wicker work of the wagons, so 
as to produce a tremendous sound. ' 

21. At the foot of the Alps commences the country called^ 
Italy .^ The districts below the Alps form a very fertile, level 
country : and are studded with very productive hills. The 
Po divides this country nearly in the centre : and in conse- 
quence, the whole region abounds in rivers and marshes ; par- 
ticularly that of the Heneti. Some peculiar honors are re- 



1. From the well known density of the atmosphere of England, even at the present 
day, when the country is comparatively free from forests and marshes, we may 
readily believe, that the account in the text by Strabo must have been nearly, if not 
quite, true of his own limes : when the whole island, as it appears, was covered 
with wood and water. 

2. Lit. " having ascended." 

8. strabo wrote dpxn rfis v9» IraMas—** the beginning of the country now called 
Italy." LatiuM aeeipiendumf rd vvvt says CtuoMibon in his note on this passage. Tbm 
reason he assigns is both curious and well founded. — See Strabo^ lib. 5, n. S, p. SIO. 

4. See Goldsmith's "Traveller," for a description of Italy, beginning with— 

** Far to the right, where Appenine ascends, 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends," Ac. 

The whole passage— consisting of fifty or sixty lines— is wondexfally npleta with 
that emion/etieitat, for wtiich Goldsmith i» so justly remariEahle. 

11* 
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corded to have been paid to Diomede, among the Heneti : 
for a white horse is sacrificed to him ; — and two groves — one 
sacred to the Argive Juno, and the other to the £tolian Diana 
— are still shown. It is moreover-related, that in these groves 
wild beasts become tame, and that stags herd with wolves :^ 
that they will endure persons to approach, handle-and-touch 
them : and that those beasts, usually pursued by dogs, after 
they have fled thither, can be pursued no farther. 

22. The Ligurians inhabit a wild, rugged, and very sterile 
country : — from their labors and incessant toils, on account of 
the nature of their employment, they lead a wearisome and 
miserable life : for the country being woody, some are the 
whole day, employed hewing down trees ; others who endea- 
vor-to-till-the-earth, are for the most part of the time only 
breaking stones ; on account of the excessive ruggedness of 
the soil : — ^for with their tools, they cast up no clod without a 
stone : and undergoing such toil in their ustial labors, they 
nevertheless overcome nature by their dogged-untiring-perse- 
verance : yet toiling much, they receive very scanty fruits ; 
and these with difficulty. In this toilsome-employment, they 
have their wives, as assistants, who are accustomed to labor 
equally as their husbands. Some continually follow the 
chase, in which, taking many wild beasts, they thus make-up 
for the deficiency of fruits. They are bold and courageous, 
not only in war, but also in those casualties of life involving 
the most-frightful-dangers : for, engaging-in-traffic, they sail 
over the Sardinian and Lybian seas, readily casting them- 
selves into irremediable perils. For, making-use-of boats 
more simple-in-their-construction than rafts, and less provi- 
ded with other matters necessary in a sea worthy vessel, they 



1. Or, as Virgil sings in his really sublime Eclogue, [IV.] when describing the forth- 
coming golden age : — 

* * * • NtemagnoatnetyntntanMntaUoMt, 
Which Scaliger, in his Greek version of the Bucolicks, has happily rendered— 

******* dyf X» oi detaowri Xsdvras. 
Bat one of the most curious parallel pass^^s on record, is probably that quoted by 
Lactantius, from the verses of the Cumsan Sibyl, and extant in his time. 

OiSi XvKoi a^v Upvea^ Iv Svpsaiv ^fi(Xoi;vrac, 
X.6prov irap* Avyires r* kpi^oiatv iifia p6aK0vratf 
ApKTot tnv pdcvotaiv bpo9, koI irdai fip&roivi^ 
iapKop6pos Tt XiuiP ^aysrai ^x^pov vapi. ^arvaig- 

For the pleasure of the student In modem langxMges, the Italian of the abore it 
heresttbjomed: 

Non giogtreran cogK agni i hipi ai monte ; 
Ed i cervieri eo' eafhretti in tormOf 
E gU orsi CO* viteUtf t ogn' altro ormento 
Pateeran Vtrht M4teme, • appc U stalU 
CrudivorQ lion ct6«rd ptiglia,'^FiLEKMJO, 
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endure the most dreadful reyerses of the wind-and-storms, in 
the most astonishing manner.^ 

23. Bordering on these, are the Tyrrhenians, who by the 
Romans are called Etruscans and Tuscans, possessing all the 
country as far as the river Tiber. The .Tiber flows from the 
Appenine Mountains. It is supplied with many rivers : — 
flowing partly through Tyrrhenia itself, and afterwards divi- 
ding from it, — first Umbria, then the Sabines, and Latins, who 
occupy the country to Rome, as far as the sea coast. — 24. The 
Tyrrhenians bein'^ formerly distinguished for bravery, obtain- 
ed-possession of an extensive country, and built many con- 
siderable cities. Being in like manner powerful in naval ar'> 
maments, and beings for a long time, masters-of-the-sea, they 
were the cause that the sea near Italy was called Tyrrhe- 
nian, after themselves : exercising and reducing to a regular 
science all pursuits relative to land forces, they also invented 
the trumpet, and many other warlike instruments ; most of 
which the Romans, in a laudable spirit of imitation, trans- 
ferred to their own institutions. They cultivated the sciences, 
and physiology and theology to a high degree ; and beyond all 
other people, did they study every thing connected with the- 
phenomena-of-thunder-and-lightning. Inhabiting a very-fer- 
tile country, and carefully-tilling-it, they acquired an abun- 
dance of fruit and grain. Being formerly very celebrated, 
they afterwards fell into luxury ; and passing their lives in 
banquetings and idle-amusements, they speedily lost that prow- 
ess, so zealously-aspired-after by them in ancient times ; and 
became-totally-forgetfuP of the glory acquired by their ances- 
tors in war.3 

25. The country of the Latins lies between the sea shore 

1. In all ages, the people inhabiting that part of Italy called by the ancients Ligu- 
ria, have been remarkable for their skill and courage in naval affairs. The Genoese 
have maintained the character of their Ligurian ancestors, in this as well as in many 
other respects. 

2. It is evident, that, agreeably to the idiom of our yemacolar tongue, the rerb 
dito0£0\^K€unv must have a seiitse, when referred to i6lav^ very different from the 
one it has when referred to aXxifv ; because, although the degenerate Tyrrherrians 
might lose the courage and prowess handed down by their ancestors, they could not 
certainly lose,— howsoever unmindful of it they might be, — the glory acquired by 
these ancestors. Thta was imperishable and could never die; [as beautifully described 
by Hector : — See IHadf in 2oco.] hence the necessity of the Zeugma introduced in the 
translation. 

3. * * * o, lost to glory, lost to fame, 
Thou dark oblivion of thy ancient name, 
By every vicious luxury debased. 

Each noble passion from thy breast erased : 

Nerveless in sloth, enfeebling arts thy boast— 

Oh ! TWcany, how fallen, how low, how lost !*~lftdk/«. 

Albula quern Tiberim mersus THberinu* m wtdit, 

ReddidU. ****** OviO. FiilTI. 

8«« also Virgil and Lucaa's fine description in lodt. 
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from Ostia as far as the city of Sinuessa, and the Sabine-^er- 
ritory ; it extends in length as far as Campania and the Sam- 
nitian mountains. — 26. Ail Latium, in which Rome is situa- 
ted, has a fine climate with a rich and fertile soil;^ except a 
few places along the sea coast, to wit, as many as are marshy 
and sickly, or some which are mountainous and rocky : but 
all these are not entirely unproductive and useless, for they 
afford abundant pastures, or wood, or certain fruits, which 
grow in marshes or in rocky grounds. Ceecubum, being 
marshy, is very favorable-to-the-growth-oT-that wine plant 
which is most productive of good wine, and which is trained 
on trees. 

27. Of all these countries, that of Campania is blessed 
with the most delightful climate and the most fertile soil :^ it 
is surrounded by productive hills, and the Samnite mountains, 
and those of the Oscii. On account of the goodness of the 
soil, the country was, at all periods, a subject of contention. 
It is related that some districts of these plains are sowed 
throughout the year ; — twice with spelt, the third time, with 
millet, and that some parts produce esculents in a fourth sow- 
ing.3 And the Romans certainly get their best wine thence : 
i. e. — ^the Falernian, the Statanian and the Calenian. And in 
like manner, all that region also, which is around Venafrum 
— contiguous to these plains, is equally productive in olives. 

28. Beyond these regions lies Mount Vesuvius, covered 
on all sides with 'delightful fields, with the exception of the 
top : this is level for a great part, and entirely barren ; hut 
cineritious^ in its external-appearance, and exhibiting num,' 



1. Ei>^a£/xci>i;, when characteristic of a conntry, would appear to aignify^ not only 
" rich and fertile," but also, ** of a happy temperature," or, " blessed with a fine 
climate ;" as eiv^atfiuv 'Apa0ia^ where the epithet undoubtedly means, " blessed 
with a delightful climate," as weU as, " fertile, rich, or happy in its productions :*' 
yet in none of the lexicons, which have come under the Translator's observation, is 
this sense attached to the epithet. 
. 2. See the foregoing note. 

8. Ancient writers have lavished their most eloquent descriptions on the fertility 
of this part of Italy. Nor are modem travellers less enthusiastic in their praises of 
Campania Felix. Few, however, have been so happy as the elegant and classical 
Eustace : — 

" Plains shaded with rows of mulberries and poplars ; vines waving in garlands 
from tree to tree ; rich harvests bending under this canopy ; hills clad with groves 
and studded with houses ; mountains covered with forests ; and in the midst, Vesu^ 
vius lifting his scorched front and looking down upon cities, towns, and villages 
rising promiscuously round his base. Add to these, a sea never swoln with storms, 
a sky never darkened with clouds^ and a sun that seldom withdraws his cheering 
beams. All these beauties, that portray Paj^dise to our fancy and surpass at once 
the landscape of the painter and the descriptions of the poet, are combined in the 
garden of Italy, the happy Campania." — Ckusical Tour^ ii. ch. 4. 

4. It is not from ostentation, but from want of another word equally expressive, 
that this Latinized English epithet is here used. *' Ashy," " ash-colored," " consist- 
ing of ashes," " like ashes" — do not, in the Translator's idea, convey the meaning of 
Tt^p^in so adequately as " cinexitious."— See Drummond^§ ** Giant** Catuewajf," 
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herless chinky cavities^ /?//«<f with stones, black and sooty in 
their color, as if eaten-tnroogh by fire : so that a person might 
conjecture, that this place was formerly on fire, and had burn- 
ing craters, and that they were extinguished on failure of 
their fuel.^ 

29. Crotona, which Myscellus founded, seems to have cul- 
tivated the arts of war, and those of athletic exercises, with 
great success. Hence in one Olympiad, those excelling all the 
other competitors were seven men, Crotonians, — every one i^ 
so that it naturally appears this saying arose, — that " the last 
of the Crotonians was the first of the other Greeks." Crotona 
therefore produced^ numerous Olympic Conquerors ; although 
notapopulous-city fora very iongtime,on account of the slaugh- 
ter of its citizens who fell in vast numbers at the river Sagra. 
Both the number of Pythagorean philosophers and Milo the 
most famous wrestler, the companion of Pythagoras, who 
lived there for a long time,* contributed to the renown of the 
city. It is said, that, at one time, a main pillar giving way 



1. TrtPayytj^Uis^ is here used in a sense almost similar to that in which PUtto — as 
quoted by Longinus — applies the noun (rnpayYti^ in his celebrated metaphor of th0 
human body.— See " A Literal TrantUttion of Longinus ;" Sect. 32, in loco. 

2. Although from the many and violent eruptions that have since taken place the 
external appearance of the mountain has been much altered, yet the descriptions of 
modem travellers agree in all important particulars with the account in our text. 

'* The base or lower tract is covered with large towns, and with the villas and villa- 
l^es that encircle them, and is a region of fertility, beauty, and population. The up- 
per tract is a scene of perfect devastation, furrowed on all sides with rivers of lava, 
extended in wide black lines over the surface. The summit of the mountain has 
the shape of a tnmcated cone ; and is formed almost entirely of ashes." — Euttace'a 
Ckusical Towy ii. ch. 1. 

3. On the peculiar elegance of inrh ivSpes Hvavres—^* seven men, every one Cro- 
tonians," the student will refer to a note in the poetical selections of this work, 
under "Cupid a Fugitive." He should also consult " Kentudy^s Homer ;" Illiad, 
vii. 161. 

4. The intelligent student should here be informed, that ovvj in this passage, is not 
a particle illative of the text as it appears in the Greek Reader; because it must be 
referred not only to the successful cultivation of gymnastic exercises by the Croto- 
nians, but also, and perhaps more directly, to the salubrity of their climate : — a cir- 
cumstance injudiciously omitted by the Compiler. To the latter, Strabo evidently 
alludes, when after speaking of the proverb iyiearepos Kp6rujvos, he adds, o>i rod 
r&TTov vpds iyiiiav Koi e^e^fav ixovrds ri ^opdv Jti to irXfi^os ruiv a^Xtiruv' irXetar- 
ovs oiv. — *. r. A. 

Various passages, illustrative of the German Compiler's want of taste might be 
pointed out. But the invidiousness of the task, as well as the nature of the present 
work, alike preclude any such necessity. See Hippocrates in his treatise nepX roird)v, 
for some curious and well founded remarks on the influence of climate on the 
manners of men. The curious reader would do well to consult it. 

9. Thomson thus speaks, in reference to this fact : — 

** Unto the Samian sage belongs 

The brightest witness of recording fame. 

******** 

He sought Crotona's pure salubrious air ; 
And thro' great Greece his gentle wisdom taught. 
His mental eye first launched into the deeps 
Of boundless ether ; where unnumbered orbs, 
Mjrriads on myriads, through the pathless sky 
Uoeiring roU, and wind their steady way." 
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in the common eating hall of the philosophers, Milo by going 
under the pillar saved all and afterwards extricated himself. 
It is very likely, that presuming too much on this great-strength, 
he met the following melancholy termination of his life : for 
it is said, that journeying at one time through a deep wood, he 
found a large tree which was-heing split with wedges : and that 
thrusting his hands and also his feet into the fissure, he en- 
deavour ed-by-force to cleave it entirely : but that his strength 
availed so far only as to cause the wedges to fall out, and 
that then the members of the tree closing forthwith, and that 
he being thus caught in so extraordinary a trap, became a 
prey to wild beasts. ^ 

30. Next in order is Sybaris, a colony of th« Achaeans, sit- 
uated between two rivers, the Crathis and Sybaris. This 
city was anciently so distinguished for its prosperity, that it 
bore sway over four neighboring nations, and had five and 
twenty cities subject to it, and carried on a war against the 
Crotonians with 300,000 men : — the city itself^ filled up a 
compass of fifty stadia, along the Crathis. Through luxury 
and indolence, they were deprived of all this happiness by 
jthe Crotonians in seventy days : for they, on taking the city, 
turned the river against it and laid-it-under-water. 

31. The Sybarites were^ infamous for their luxury; as 
being a people who would not suffer those manual-arts produc- 
tive of noise to have-any-place in their city ; such that of 
smiths, and of carpenters and the like : in order, that their 
slumbers might altogether undisturbed. It was not lawful to 
rear a cock in that city.^ Timasus relates concerning them, 
that a man of Sybaris once going into the country, and see- 



1. Byron has alluded to this in one of his odes : — 

'* He who of old would rend the oak, 

Dreamed not pf the rebound ; 
Chain'd by the trunk he vainly broke, — 

Alone— how look'd he round ?" 

8. Lit. " inhabiting," or, " with their habitations," &c. The people of Crotona, 
as the Sybarites assert, had the assistance of Dorieus, the warlike son of Cieomenes, 

in this war. *Sls \iyovori ro-dg St KporuvtriTas nspiSelas ysvofiivov5,6iri^flvai 

^Mpiiog a<^i Tiuoiprfaai, Koi rvx^iv Ssri^iifras' cwrTpaT€ve<r^a( re 6h M Xv0apiv,-^ 
Herod, lib. v. 44. 

S. Lit. " are." 

4. Thomson has some beautiful lines on this subject : — 

*' No cocks with me to rustic labor call, 

From village on to village, sounding clear ; 

To tardy swains no shrill-voicM matrons squall, 

No dogs, no babes, no wives, to stun your ear ; 

No hammer's thump, no horrid blacksmith near, 

No noisy tradesman your sweet slumbers start, 

With sounds that are a misery to hear : 

But all is calm, as would delight the heart 

Of Sybarite of old, all nature, and all art."~Cw«2e of Indolenc*. 
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ing some laborers digging, said, that he had thereby got a rap- 
ture or strain ; and, that one of those listening to his recital, 
said to him, — " and I by hearing you relate the circumstance 
have got a pain in my side." Another Sybarite, taking a jour* 
ney to Lacedemon, and being invited to th^ public repast, after 
reclining on wooden-benches and supping with them, said, 
that formerly he was astonished on hearing of the manly- 
character of the Lacedemonians, but that now on seeing them, 
he was-of-opinion they differed in nothing from other men ; 
for that even the vilest slave would choose death sooner than 
continue living such a life. — 32. Together with their pros- 
perity, the very location of the city would-seem to have stim- 
ulated them to indulge-in-luxury : for their city being situ- 
ated in a valley, it was during the summer season, exces- 
sively cold in the morning, and evening, but at mid-day, in- 
tolerably hot ; — whence also it seems to have been proverbially 
said, — that a person in Sybaris not wishing to die before his 
time, should see neither the setting nor the rising sun. — 33. 
To so great a degree of luxury had they advanced, that they 
trained their horses to dance to the sound-of-flutes at their 
banquets. Therefore the Crotonians, knowing this, when 
they made war on them, struck-up this dancing tune ; — for 
among their warlike equipments they had also flute players — 
and as soon as the horses heard the music, they not only be- 
gan-to-dance, but with their riders on their backs, deserted to 
the Crotonians.^ 

34. Of all Islands, Sicily is both the most-valuable and has 
obtained-a-pre-eminence by the antiquity of its mythological- 
fables. This island, from its figure anciently called Trinacria, 
and from the Sicanians, who inhabited it, Sicania,^ and lastly 
from the Sicilians, who in a body passed over from Italy, has 
has been named Sicily. Its circumference is about 4360 
stadia. Therefore^ the Sicilians inhabiting it have heard from 
their ancestors, — the report being always handed down from 

- — rn I , L ■- - J '  . 

1. Notwithstanding the effeminacy and degradation of the Sybarites, yet when 
enslaved by the Lucanians, and afterwards by the Romans, they retained an attach- 
ment to the name and language of Greece, wliich they evinced in a manner highly 
creditable to their taste and feeling. " Being compelled by the will of the conquer' 
ors, or by other circumstances, to adopt a foreign language and foreign customs, — 
which Aristoxenus, who relates the anecdote [in Athenaeus,] emphatically calls be- 
ing barbarized — ^they assembled annually on one of the great festivals of Greece, in 
order to revive the memory of their Grecian origin, to speak their primitive langu^e, 
and^o deplore with tears and lamentations their sad aegradation.'' — Eu»tact*9 CUu- 
neal Tour^ ii. ch. 3. 

See also AthemeuSt B. xiil. 

S. To avoid unnecessary tautology, it has been deemed advisable to leave the 
participle irpoaayopeirxfiiiraf untranslated. This, however, can form no difficulty to 
the observant scholar. 

S. Referring to **the antiquity of its mythological fables.'' 
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remote antiquity, — that the island was sacred to Ceres and 
Proserpina, and that these goddesses first made their appear- 
ance in it, and that this island, on account of the goodness of 
the soi], first produced the seed of wheat.^ 

35. And they alledge, that there is most manifest proof of 
the abduction which happened with regard to Proserpina in 
it : because the goddesses made this island their abode, on 
account of its being particularly dear to them. Mythologists 
relate, that the abduction took place in those meadows, which 
are near Enna. There is near the city a certain place, beau- 
tifully-adorned with lilies and other flowers of all kinds, and 
well worthy of being-seen.^ On account of the fragrance of 
the flowers^ growing there, it is said, that dogs accustomed to 
hunt, were unable to folio w-the-scent ; heing here wonderfully 
impeded in the exercise of their natural faculty. The above- 



1. Or, " grain,'*—" corn." 

S. " That fair field 

Of Enna, where Proserpine Catherine flowers, 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gather'd, which cost Ceres all that pain 

To seek her through the world."— Paradwe Xo<t, b. 4. 

In ofte of Bttrry CamtoalPg best productions, he thus speaks of this delightful vale : 

***** "What a vale 
Is this of Enna ! every thing that comes 
From the soft earth springs here more graciously. 

* * * * Here, the bosom 
Of the green earth is almost hid by flowers." 

Pluto's approach is very finely pictured : 

" Mark him as he moves along, 

Drawn by horses black and strong, 

Such as may belong to night. 

Ere she takes her morning flight. 

Now the chariot stops : the god 

On our grassy world hath tr<Kl : 

Like a Titan steppeth he, 

Tet full of his divinity. 

On his mighty shoulders lie 

Raven locks, and in his eye 

A cruel beauty, such as none 

Of us may wisely look upon."— Aope of ProserpiM, 

The student of refined taste will deprive himself of a rich treat by omitting to pe- 
ruse the entire of this rich and glowing production of the most eUuneal of modem 
Soets. He should also read the fine description of the vale of Enna, and of the iU>- 
uction of Proserpine, in Homer's Hymn to Ceres, beginning thus : 
iraf^oiKrav Kovp^vi <niv 'H/ceavoii 0a^VK6\irois, 
and ending with the 20th line. Hole's translation, although periphrastic, is, never- 
theless, very well executed. His remarks in the notes to the Hymn throw sonw 
light on the meaning of this n^^os, or fable. 

3. The flowers of the vale of Enna seem to have pasted into a proveri) ;— -ixi ihm 
Pervigiliwn VenerU, 1. 103, we find, 

" HyUaJlorum sparge vestem 
Qutmttu Emus campus est." 
Thus translated by Nott : 



" Hvbla ! thy flow'rv vestment spread, 
And vie with Enna^s 



perfum'd mead.''— 

IVoiw. of Catullut, T. S, p. 109. 
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mentioned meadow is on the upper part, smooth and very well 
watered, but round about the extreme borders, it is high and 
precipitous with steep-banks : it seems to lie in the middle of 
the whole island ; on which account it has been called by 
some the navel of Sicily. It has in its neighborhood 
groves and meadows, and around these, marshes^ and an im- 
mense cave looking towards the north ; through which. My- 
thologists say, that Pluto ascending with his chariot, effected 
the abduction of Proserpina. After the abduction, they re- 
late that Ceres, being unable to find her daughter, having 
lighted torches at ^tna, travelled over a great part of the 
world ; and that she particularly benefited those men who 
kindly received her ; giving-them-as-a-recompense, the seed 
of wheat. 

36. Those parts on the top of iCtna are bare and cineri- 
tious,^ and in winter time, full of snow : the parts below these 
are covered with woods and shrubs of various sorts. The 
summit of the mountain would appear to have undergone nu- 
merous changes from the progressively-consuming-nafure^ of 
the fire : — one time flowing into one crater ; another time di- 
viding, and then again sending forth streams of melted lava ; 
now flames and vapor, and again hissing masses of molten 
stone or metal. By night, bright flames always appear to 
issue from its top ; while by day, it is enveloped in smoke and 
mist.* 

37. The island Cyrnus, which is called both by the Romans 
and by the natives, Corsica, is^ of considerable size, and has 

1. Which Ovid (Met. v. 386) has elevated into a beaatiful lake, Pergosa. His de- 
scription is marked by his usual luxuriance : 

" Woods crown the lake ; and Phcebus ne'er invades 
The tufted fences, or offends the shades : 
Fresh fragrant breezes fan the verdant bowers, 
And the moist ground smiles with enamelled flowers." 

2. Or, " covered with ashes.*' 

3. As it would, perhaps, be. impossible to convey the exact meaning of voji^, in 
this passage^ by any single word in the English language, the necessity of the com- 
pound— "progressively-consuming-nature" — will be apparent. 

4. The following fine lines on iEtna, are well worth quoting : 

" High throned above the storm, 

Thy genius, ^tna, lifts his awful form. 

******* * 

Three zones distinct his various realms enfold. 

Deep snows, and vernal flowers, and groves of gold ; 

Now wrapt in clouds, his giant port he hides. 

And shakes with dreaidful peals the mountain sides ; 

Till through exploding cliffs the lava sweeps, 

Rapid, resistless, down the blazing steeps. 

Onward it comes,— the crackling forests bend, ) 

Towers, villas, cities, from their base descend, > 

Melt in the mass, and with the torrent blend. ) 

The dust of desolation fills the air. 

And crashing domes re-echo with despair."— Drtim. Giant't Caustway. 

5. Lit. "being." 

12 
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much of the surface of the country mountainous, and thickly 
covered with continuous woods, and intersected with small 
rivers. The natives use as food, milk, and honey, and flesh ; 
the country affording all these in abundance : and as respects 
their conduct towards each other, they live more agreeably to 
the dictates of humanity and justice than almost any other 
barbarians. The honey-combs found in the trees, throughout 
the mountainous region, are the property of those first finding 
them ; no one contesting the right- Their sheep being dis- 
tinguished by certain marks are kept safe for the owners, al- 
though no one may tend them. In the other concerns of life, 
they revere just-and-upright-conduct, in a wonderful degree. 
There naturally grows throughout this island, a great quan- 
tity of box,^ of a singular-and-remarkable kind ; by which, 
even the honey produced in it is-rendered very bitter. They 
who inhabit this island are barbarians ; and make-use-of a 
dialect of a peculiar nature and hard-to-be-understood : — the 
number of inhabitants is about 30,000. 

38. The Peloponnesus is in shape like the leaf of a plan- 
tain, and is nearly equal in length and breadth. Of this Pe- 
ninsula, the Eleans and Messenians occupy the western part, 
and are washed by the Sicilian sea : next in order after Elea, 
is the nation of the Acheans, looking towards the north, and 
extending along the Corinthian Gulf: — it terminates at Sicyon. 
Thence Sicyon and Corinth follow as far as the Isthmus.^ 
Next after Messenia is Laconia, and Argolis ; — the latter in 
like manner extending as far as the Isthmus. In the midst is 
Arcadia ; lying near all, and bordering on, the other nations. 

39. A person could undoijbtedly both see and hear many 
other things worthy of admiration in Greece ; particularly 
those at Olympia. This city obtained celebrity from the be- 
ginning on account of the oracle of Jupiter Olympius : and 
when this oracle ceased,^ the glory of the temple neverthe- 
less remained, and it acquired its well known present repute 



1. Or, as some think, " yew." Giraldus Cambrensia, in his work on Ireland, says 
ttiat the scarcity of bees in that island was in part to be attribated to the abundance 
of yew-trees. Darwin gives us two sweet lines on the unwholesome qualities of 
the yew : 

" O'er gaping tombs, where shed umbrageous yews 
On mouldering bones their cold unwholesome dews." 

S. Byron calls the Isthmus of Corinth, 

" The land-mark to the double tide 
That purpling rolls on either side, 
As if their waters chafd to meet, 
Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet.'* 

8. Lit. *' this ceasing :"— the part. pass, assuming the sense of a neuter.— See 
Uatih. Gr. Gr. 
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on account of the general assembly, and the Olympic Games, 
the greatest of all. It was adorned with a number of offer- 
ings, which were sent from all Greece, of which one was an 
image of Jupiter, entirely of-gold and wrought-with-the-ham- 
mer : the offering of Cypselus, the tyrant of Corinth. But 
the greatest of all these was, a statue of Jupiter, which Phi- 
dias the Athenian, the son of Charmides, wrought.* 40. The 
god, made of gold and ivory ,2 is seated on a throne. There 
is on his head a crown, an exquisite imitation of olive leaves. 
In his right hand he bears a Victory made of ivory, and this 
also having a fillet of gold, and a crown on its head : in the 
left hand of the god is a beautiful sceptre, adorned with all 
sorts of metals. The bird which is perching on the sceptre 
is an eagle. The sandals and the cloak of the god were, in 
like manner, of gold. On the cloak, various sorts of little 
animals, and-of flowers, — the lily, were inwrought. The 
throne was variegated with gold and precious stones, and cu- 
riously-chequered with ebony and ivory.^ 

41. Euripides says,^ that Laconia has much arable land, 
but not easy to cultivate ; — for, abounding-in-valleys,^ and 



I. " Now throned at Elis first, th* Olympic sire 

Appeared sublime amidst th' immortal quire ; 
Prjde of the pagan host ! the form divine 
Betrayed Omnipotence in every line ; 
With such an awful brow he bore command, 
And grasp'd the golden sceptre in his hand, 
That e'en celestials might his frown have feared, 
Confessed their sov'reign ruler, and revered."— Sheb, Elem. of Art. 

3. By the union of gold and ivory,— a union so repugnant to our established notions 
of the perfection of sculpture, — the artist probably sought to produce an effect ap- 
proaching much nearer to the warmth and reality of nature than he could hope to 
attain in the cold and severe simplicity of marble. 

We should also take into consideration the powerful excitement certain to be pro- 
duced in the imagination of the spectator when he reflected on the immense expen- 
diture of materiel, of time, and trouble — of the hundreds of mighty tusks from dis- 
tant forests,^^and the sublime exertions of human genius necessary to complete the 
colossal object of his admiration or his worship. See further, on this interesting sub- 
ject,*the learned and splendid work of Af. Quatremere de Quincyn Le Jupiter Olympienf 
ou la Sculpture antique envisage, ^^c, 1815. Fol. : — and Library of Bnt. Knowledge, Tii , 
ch. 13 Guided by descriptions of ancient writers, <bc., M. de Quincy has given, in a 
beautiful colored plate, a most ingenious restoration of this statue as it appeared in 
ail its magnificence. 

3. Pausanias has not furnished us with the dimensions of this matchless statue . 
The omission is supplied by Strabo, in a manner sufficiently striking. " Phidias,** 
he tells us, " made his Jupiter sitting, and almost touching with his head the summit 
of the roof ; so that it seemed, that if the god had risen up, he would have lifted off 
the roof." The interior height of the temple was nearly sixty feet.— See StrabOj 
viii. and Lib. of Ent. Knowl, vii. 330. 

4. In a lost drama, the Kpcct^6vT,m. (See Frapnenta, recog. Diniorf I.) This sen- 
tence, from roWfiv to n-oXe/ifoc;, is composed of three lines taken verbatim from the 
play, as quoted by Strabo, from whom the whole passage in the text is extracted. 
The metrical cadence will enable the student of any prosodial acquirements to di- 
vide the lines, without any farther difficulty. 

5. Or, " hollow," — " embosomed-in-hills." 

" Near the town of Sparta, rocks and hills approach the banks of the Eurotas on 
both sides, and almost entirely shut in the river, both above and below the town ; 
Ihis sDclosed plain is, without doabt, the hollow Lacedsmon of Homer." iMuUer^t 
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surrounded by mountains, it exhibits a roughly-undulating- 
surface and is difBcult-of-access^ to enemies \^ he says, that 
the country of Messenia is productive of fine fruits, and well 
watered, and rich in pasturage both for oxen and sheep. La- 
conia is subject to earthquakes,^ and indeed some writers re- 
late, that the tops of Taygetus were thus rent asunder. There 
are quarries of valuable marble, to wit o/'Taenarian, i/jAicA were 
in former times extensively wrought in Taenarus.* Andj^lately 
some — having the expensive-habits of the Romans in the 



DorianSf i. p. 78.) Euripides must have used the epithet in a wider sense, and have 
referred to the whole district watered by the Eurotas This being hemmed in 
by the Taygetus-range on the west, Mount Thornax and its branches on the east, 
and completely shut in by the mountains on the north, which form a barrier across 
from Taygetus to Thornax, appears like an immense hollow amphitheatre.— (Sec 
the accurate map of the PeloponnesuSi prefixed to vol. ii. of the above mentioned work.) 
The whole passage in the fragment of Euripides has been thus rendered into verse, 
with much spirit, though rather diffusely, by the translators of Miiller's Dorians, 
(vol. i. p. 80, 81.) 

" Far spreads Laconia*s ample bound, 
With high heaped hills encompassed round, 

Th' invader's threat despising ; 
^ But ill its bare and rugged soil 

Rewards the ploughman'^ painful toil^ 

Scant harvests there are rising. 

While o'er Messenia's beauteous land 
Wide watering streams their arms expand, 

Of nature's gifts profuse ; 
Bright plenty crowns her smiling plain ; 
The fruitful tree, the full-eared grain, 

Their richest stores produce. 

Large herds her spacious valleys fill, 
On many a soft descending hill 

Her flocks unnumbered stray ; 
No fierce extreme her climate knows, ^ 
Nor chilling frost, nor wintry snows, 

Nor dogstar's scorching ray." 

r 

1. Prior to the critical labors of Oa«ati&on, the compound epithet in Strabo^s text, 
was iv<r0oXos, but from the use of 6vatio0o\osy in a similar passage in the next book, 
the critic decided that was the correct reading in this passage also. 

Might dtia/9oAof be an error of the copyists, for SvcriapoXoif ipoetica Ucentvi,1 the At- 
tic form for Swdo/SoXoi ? [Trans.] 

9. '* Spread on Eurotas' bank, 

Amid a circle of soft rising hills 
The warlike Sparta rose : the patient, hard, 
And soul-subduing city ; which no shape 
Of pain could conquer, nor of pleasure charm." — Thomson. 

3. Though there may have been, and still are, parts of Greece subject to earth- 
quakes, such as the countries immediately round the entrance of the Corinthian gulf ; 
yet we cannot suppose that Greece in general, though frequently troubled by slight 
shocks, could have been often visited by very destructive concussions. ** Had 
this been the case, its glorious buildings could not have remained so long uninjured, 
nor, perhaps, would ever have been raised. A liability to slight shocks might be ob- 
viated by strength of materials, first in wood, then in masonry, and may, therefore, 
have been one of the causes which led the Greeks to their massy Doric architecture." 
— Northern Greece, iv- 551. 

4. Some of the marble must have been of that kind now called verd antique, kb 
Sir Willism Gell says, in his account of the ruins in the vicinity of the mountain : 
" We found here, as at Sparta, many fragments of a green color, also of a purple 
hue ; and it was evident, from the quantity and the size, that they were the nat- 
ural production of the vicinity."— Jdmmey in the Mortay p. 338. 
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erection of magnificent buildings as an encouragement — ^have 
opened an extensive quarry in Taygetus. 

42. It is disgraceful for the Lacedemonians to learn any 
other arts than those relating-to war. They all take their 
meals in common : they reverence the old no less than they 
do their parents. In the samie manner as there are gymna- 
siums of men, so also are there of young- women. It is not 
lawful for strangers to live in Sparta, nor for Spartans to 
travel into strange countries. It is disgraceful for a Spartan 
to lend money at usury : they make use of leathern money : 
but if gold or silver should be found with any one, he is pun- 
ished with death. All feel-a-pride in being humble and obe- 
dient to their rulers. Among them, they pronounce happy 
those who die bravely rather than they who live prosperously. 
Agreeably to their laws, the children are wont, while going 
round the altar of Diana, the Orthian, to be scourged. It is 
a disgraceful thing to be the lent-mate, fellow-athlete, or 
friend of cowards. They engage-in-battle with-crowns-on 
their heads. All except the Ephori stand up in presence of 
their kings. Before his entrance -in to-office the king always 
makes-solemn-oath that he will-rule according-to the laws of 
the state. 

43. All Parnassus^ is venerable ; it has grottoes and other 
places sanctified and consecrated : of which the most noted 
and most beautiful is, the Corycian grot.^ Of the different 
sides of Parnassus- the Ozolian Locrians and some of the 
Dorians, and the Etolians, occupy the western ; the Delphi 
possess the south ; — a rocky region, in-the-shape-of-a-large- 
theatre, and having on its top an oracle and city, including 
a compass of sixteen stadia. It is said, that the oracle was 



1. Byron's fine apostrophe to this mountain is spirited: 

" Oh, thou Parnassus ! whom I now survey 

Not in the frenzy of a dreamer's eye. 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring snow-clad thro' thy native sky, 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty." — Childe Harold^ i. 61. 

3. The Corycian cave is still pointed out, and is very fully described by Col. Leake, 
the first European traveller that explored it, having visited it twice before Mr. H. 
Raikes, who has hitherto enjoyed that honor without deserving it. " A small trian- 
gular entrance presented itself, conducting into the great chamber of the cavern, 
which is upwards of 200 feet in length, and about 40 high in the middle. Drops of 
water from the roof had formed large calcareous crystalizations rising at the bottom, 
and others were suspended from every part of the roof and sides. The inner part 
of this great hall is rugged and irregular, but after climbing over some rocks, we ar- 
rived at another small opening leading into a second chamber, the length of which is 
near 100 feet, and has a direction nearly at a right angle with that of the outer cav- 
ern." — (.Northern Greece, ii. 570.) He thinks the cavern might readily have contained 
not only all the valuable effects, but also the wives and children of the Delphi and 
the Phocians, when, according to Herodotus, (vlii., 3fi,) they took refuge in it from 
ttieJ'erttaQS. 

12* 
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a hollow cave, with a narrow mouth, and that a frenzy-inspi- 
ring vapor issued from it ; — that above the orifice^ waa- 
placed an elevated tripod, upon which the Pythia ascending 
used-to-declare the oracles, both in verse and prose.^ 

44. The country of the Athenians is well caiculated-by- 
nature to produce great revenues : ibr the very productions 
testify, that the seasons here are very mild : as those plants 
and shrubs which cannot germinate elsewhere, bring-forth- 
fruit here. In-the-same-proportion-as the earth, so also is the 
sea around this coast, very productive. And indeed as many 
choice-productions as the gods bestow in their seasons, all 
these commence here earliest,^ and latest cease.^ It not 
only excels in those things which annually bloom and then 
decay : but the country also produces many perennial fruits.^ 
Marble^ is naturally very abundant in it : of which magnifi- 

1. This aperture is not now visible. Col. Leake thlnlcs that no such vapor as 
'fhat mentioned in tlie text, ever existed— since if it bad, it ivoold probably still find 
its way out of the ground in the same place, or near it.— (See Travels in Northern 
Greece, ii. 675.) There is a discrepancy, too, in the accounts of the ancients themselves. 
Luclan and Pausanias say, that the Pythoness received her inspiration from the wa- 
teis of the fountain Cassotis. 

5. Rog^ers' description of the manner of delivering the oracular responses, is ani- 
mated ud poetical : 

" But say, what Rounds my ear invade 
From Dolphins venerable shade 7 
The temple rocks, the laurel waves ! 
•< The God ! the God !" the Sybil cries, 
Her figure swells ! she foams, she raves ! 
Her figure swells to more than mortal size ! 
Streams of rapture roll along, 
Silver notes ascend the skies ; 
Wake Echo, wake, and catch the song ! 
Oh, catch it, ere it dies ! 
The Sybil speaks, the dream Is o'er, 
The holy hajrpings charm no more. 
In vain she checks the God's control, 
His madding spirit fills her frame. 
And moulds the features of her soul, 
Breathing a prophetic flame ; 
The cavern frowns ; its hundred mouths unclose. 
And, in the thunder's voice, the fate of empire flows." — 

Ode to Superstition. 

3. Writing, January 29th, Col. Leake says : " The wheat is just above the ground, 
the barley some inches high ; large tracts are covered with hyacinths in full bloom, 
and the uncultivated parts are clothed with a fine grass." — Northern Greece, ii. 431. 

4. " Where smiling spring its earliest visits paid, 
And parting summer's ling'ring blooms delay'd."— 

Goldsmiths Deserted Village. 

These two lines, so descriptive of the mild temperature of Attica, are quoted by 
the Translator with peculiar, although melancholy pleasure, as literally true of a 
beautiful village in his nacive county. 

6. That this is true, even to this day, is sufficiently proved by the fact, that Lt. 
OoL Leake says, that the country round Athens is more beauiiful in winter than in 
summer ; — " the larger proportion of the trees of Attica being evergreens, such as 
the pine, the prinus, and the olive, together with a variety of shrubs : the fields and 
pastures which have recovered a portion of their verdure, affording a peculiarly 
agreeable contrast to the rocky mountains."— iVortft. Greece, ii. 387. His remark that 
the fields were beginning to resume their verdure at the time he wrote it, (Jan. 8,) 
confirms the assertion in the last sentence of our text. 

0. The celebrated marble of Mt. Pentelicus, now Mendeli. 
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cent temples and splendid altars are erected ; axkd from which 
also are made the most beautiful statues of the gods, whence 
many, both Greeks and barbarians, are-anxious-to-possess it. 
There is also a part of this country,^ which being sown does 
not yield any fruit, but being dug up, will support far more 
than if it produced grain. By the divine appointment, it 
abounds-in-silver :^ so that of the many cities inhabited, both 
through the interior of the country and along the coast, there 
is not one to which a large vein of silver ore does not ex- 
tend. 

45. On the sea-coast of Attica, is the city of Eleusis ; in 
which is the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres, and the mystic tem- 
ple, which Ictinus built : — and who tilso built the Parthenon^ 



Thomson's descriptive lines on Athens and its vicinity, are worth the student's at- 
tention : 

" Of softer genius, bat not less intent 
To seize the palm of empire, Athens rose. 
Where, with bright marbles big, and future pomp, 
Hymettus spread, amid the scented sky, 

His thymy treasures to the laboring bee. 

******** 

Wrapt in a soul-attenuating clime 
Between ilissus and Cephissus, glowed 
This hive of science, shedding sweets divine, 
Of active arts and animated arms."— Thomson. 

1. It was chiefly to Attica that Byron alluded in these fine lines : 

" Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild : 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled. 
And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields ; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The free-born wanderer of thy mountain air ; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds. 
Still in his beam Mendeli's marbles glare ; 
Art, glory, freedom fail, but nature still is fair."— ChUde Harold^ ii. 87. 

It is in allusion to the beauty and softness of the climate, that one of their poets, 
by the mouth of the chorus, describes the Athenians as — " always walking with 
agreeable sensations, through pellucid air." 

del 6ia Xafnrporarov 

0atvovT€s h0p<aq aidepoSj k. r. X. — Eurip. Med. 829. 

Xenophon dilates with patriotic enthusiasm on the clear pure air of all Attica, and 

Sarticularly of Athens : — Ttiov fiiv atiro^vcSy, drip re ovros i^aiperof roi vo\Xo9' in 
I avrps rrjs Axpond'XsoJi ^ ^eci ;, koI rd &aretp aipdg evxflpi rrp6o0aWov -Kavraxo^' 
ro6 yap rflsndaris Attik^s depos ovrtJi Ixovroi, aptaros xai KaSapdraTOi ioriv h 
rijf irdXcwj vmpix(^v. yvoXris d^div avrfiv, iiri rt/ ir6ppt^ev, wj wepiavyii rw ^ip 
rjjf KCfaXils dejii. — Vectigal, c. i. 

*' Or the admirable properties of Attica, the air possesses superior excellence ; be- 
sides this, the position of the Acropolis itself, and the loveliness of its circumambi- 
ent atmosphere, are admirable ; for while the atmosphere of all Attica has this char- 
acter, that especially which hangs over the citadel is the fairest and most pure, so 
that you might recognize that spot at a distance by the crown of light that encircles 
it.** Wordsworth's happy emendation of ojs vepiavyfj has been adopted in preference 
to the common reading.— See Athens 4- Attica^ p. 244. 

2. " The Lauiian hills are still strewed with rusty heaps of scoria from the silver 
ore which once enriched the soil. The silver source of the mines, once the treasury* 
of Athens, is now dried up. The shafts sunk for working the ore are still visible." — 
Wordsworth's Athens, p. 208. 

3. We may form some idea of the beauty and magnificence of the Parthenon in 
its perfect state, from the enthusiastic admiration manifested by travellers at the 
sight of the defaced and mutilated ruins. 
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in the Acropolis,^ in honor of Minerva: — Pericles having 
the superintendence of the works.-— 46. Munychia is an ele- 
vated-tract forming a kind-of-peninsula. In former times, 
Munychia was fortified-by-a-wall and inhabited ; including 
within its compass, the Piraeus and harbors, filled with dock- 
yards : it was a celebrated naval station, capable of contain- 
ing four hundred ships.^ With this wall were connected the 
" legs" extending from the city : these were long walls, forty 
-stadia in length, joining the city to the Piraeus. Numerous 
wars, however, destroyed the wall and the fortification of the 
Munyichia, and reduced the Piraeus to a little village. 

47. In the island of Crete are numerous cities : but the 
greatest and most noted are these, viz : Gnossus, Gortyna 
and Cydon. Homer even sings of Gnossus in a-very-distin- 
guished-manner \^ calling it a great city and the royal-resi- 
dence of Minos and his posterity. And truly it continued 
for a long time to bear the first rank : then it was reduced, 
and deprived of many of its customary -privileges. It after- 
wards recovered its former dignity of metropolis. Minos is- 
said -by -historians to have been an excellent law-giver, and 
the first who obtained-the-superiority-at-sea. Minos used-to- 



" After the first emotion," says Laurent, " when wo consider more nearly the ruins 
of the Parthenon, we are struck with the immense size of the blocks, and with the 
fine preservation of the marble, which appears to be nearly in the same state as when 
first hewn, the only effects of so many centuries of exposition to the open air being, 
a yellowish tint, which softens the dazzling brilliancy of the white."^-C2a««tca2 Tour, 
vol. i. p. Si03. 

Another later traveller thus describes the brilliant effect of this yellowish tint :— 
" The loveliness of its coloring is such, that from the rich mellow hue which the 
marble has now assumed, it looks as if it had been quarried, not from the bed of a 
rocky mountain, but from the golden light of an Italian sunset."— IVorefaicortV* 
Ath^na^ p. 149. 

A sketch of a proposed Restoratian of the Parthenon, is given by K. O. MulUr 
de ParthenoniM Veatigus in his CommeAt. de Phidus vita, p. 75. It displays all the ac- 
curacy and research of that eminent scholar. 

1. The Acropolis is a flat oblong rock, the greatest length of which is 1000 feet, and 
breadth 500 ; and in its best days, when at once the Treasury, the Museum of Art, 
the Fortress, the Sacred-Enclosure of the Athenians, it was the most interesting spot 
on'the face of the heathen world. Compare WordswortlCM Athens^ p. 101. 

2. Hobhouse (Jour., i. p. 299} says, from the smallness of this harbor at the present 
day? that " every one of these 400 ships must have been a wherry." He may havo 
made some mistake in this, as he certainly does where he says that the water In the 
entrance to the Piraeus is so shallow, that an English sloop of war would run aground ; 
while Wordsworth {AthetUt p. 282) expressly states, that heavy ships, like the Ameri- 
can frigate Constitution, can get in with very little difficulty. See also, the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, No. XL., for an interesting article on these matters. 

On the long walls of the Piraeus, consult the instruciive and interesting remarks of 
Wordsworth, Athens ^ Attica, ch. 24, p. 1S7. 

3. Or, '* in a manner-very eulogistic." In these sweetly Rowing lines ; — 



*f99t S* ivi Kvb>a<r6s, fteyaXri irtfXtf* iv^a re Mtvoyg 
'Eyvlci>/)Of 0a<rt\cve Aids neydXov dapiar^g, — k. r X. — 

Odyse. XIX., I, 178. See also Kennedy's Homer, in loco. 

Thus closely rendered by Sotheby : — 

" There Knossus, spacious t wn, where Minos reigned, 
Who for nine years a guest with Jove remain*d." 
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pretend, that he had learned his laws from Jupiter himself : 
— frequenting, for nine years, a certain mountain, in which 
was said to be a cave or grot of Jupiter ; and thence con- 
stantly bringing certain laws to the Cretans. Homer says, 
" he was the intimate friend^ of Jove." The ancients, how- 
ever, on the other hand, relate many stories concerning him, 
quite opposite to these ; as, — that he was a Tyrant, and a 
man-of-violence, and an extortioner: — setting-forth-in-tragic- 
strains, those things relating to the Minotaur, and the laby- 
rinth, and the adventures of Theseus and Daedalus. 

II. ASIA. 

1. Asia is connected-with Europe; — joining it at the 
Tanais. Of this continent and its different countries we must 
therefore speak next in order : — having divided them by cer- 
tain natural boundaries, fur the sake of clearness. The Tau- 
rus divides this continent nearly in the centre ; stretching 
from the west to the east : leaving one part towards the 
north, and the other towards the south.^ One of these por- 
tions the Greeks have called that within the Taurus, and the 
other, that without [or beyond] the Taurus, Of all the 
rivers, as many in Asia as are worthy of note, taking their 
rise from Taurus and from Caucasus — some direct their 
stream towards the north, and others towards the south wind ; 
such as the Euphrates, and the Tigris, and the Indus, and the 
Hydaspes, and the Acesines,and the Hydraotes, and Hyphasis, 
and as many as midway between these and the river Ganges^ 

1. Or, "confidant." 

2. Taurus is but one part of that great chain of mountains which, at various heights, 
and under various names, but with very little if any interruption, stretches across 
Asia, from the Mediterranean to the Eastern sea. Caucasus and the Himmaleh with 
its branches, are the other best known portions of this immense range. Mallet's lines 
on Caucasus are very descriptive : 

" Bulwark of nations in broad eminence 
Upheaves from realm to realm, a hundred hills, 
On from the Caspian to the Euxine stretched. 
Pale glitt'ring with eternal snows to heaven." 

Horace calls it — itAospitalis Caucasus — and Virgil — 

***** Cautibus horrens 
Caucasus— ****** 

3. This is, of course, a mistake, at least with regard to modem geography. The 
Ganges, with the five rivers immediately preceding it in the text, all rise in the 
Himmaleh mountains. It is evident, however, that under the name of Taurus, the 
ancients included several distinct ranges. Lucan has some spirited lines on the 
Ganges : 

Qua coliiur Ganges^ toto qui solus in orbe 

Ostia nascenti contraria solvere Phtebo 

Audett et ad versum Jluctus impellit in Eurum. — LvcAN, 7. 3, 230. 

" Where worshippers of distant Ganges arm ; 

Right to the breaking day his waters run, 

The only stream that braves the rising sun."— i^oweV Lucan, 
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empty into the sea, or flowing into marshes, there disappear, 
as the river Euphrates disappears. 

2. Mount Caucasus overhangs and extends as far as either 
sea, — the Euxine and the Caspian ; as it were, walling-up the 
Isthmus which divides them. It is well provided- with- wood 
of every variety ; as well with other sort, as with that suit- 
able-for-ship*building. The Saones inhabit the tops of Cau- 
casus ; they are the most powerful of the neighboring na- 
tions, in bodily strength and energy of character. Among 
them it said, that the winter torrents carry down gold : and 
that the barbarians catch it in perforated cribs and fleeces of 
long wool : whence it is said, that the fable of the golden 
fleece was-invented.^ 

3. The other countries which are around Caucasus are 
slerile-in-soil and stunted in territory. The nation of the 
Albanians, and that of the Iberians, which principally occu- 
py2 the isthmus already mentioned, enjoy a country both fer- 
tile and very well [or very conveniently] inhabited.^ And 
indeed this-very Iberia is for the most part well inhabited 
both with cities and villages, so that the roofs are here [i. e. 
in this country] made of tile, and the construction of the hou- 
ses exhibit-architectural-skill, and there are market places 
and such like public places of resort. One portion of this 
region is [surrounded by the Caucasian mountains : in the 
midst is a plain well watered with rivers, and which the 
most agricultural of the Iberians inhabit ; they both-live-and- 
dress* after the Armenian and Median fashion. The most 
numerous and warlike portion occupy the mountainous re- 
gion : living after the manner of the Scythians and Sarma- 
tians, whose neighbors and kinsmen, they are. 

4. The Albanians are more pastoral and more nearly-ap- 
proaching to a nomadic people, but they are not savage,^ and 
for this reason also moderately inclined to war. They live 
between the Iberians and the Caspian sea ; inhabiting a fine 
country, and one which produces every description of plant 



1. Perhaps the Soanes may have been the same in^ith the modem Suoni, a tribe 
inhabiting a part of Mt. Caucasus. The similarity of name is striking. The dis- 
tricts inhabited by them are still supposed, even by the Russian geologists, to be rich 
in gold ores. See also, Spencer's TraveU in the Western Caucasus, i, S35. The Rus- 
sians call them Smianes. 

2. Lit. "fill-up." 

3. Georgia and Imeritta, which include within their boundaries the ancient Iberia, 
are, to this day, diatinguished beyond the adjacent countries, not only for the fertility 
and beauty of the smf, but also for the more civilized manners of the inhabitants. 

4. Such would appear to be the meaning of the verb aKeva^to, in this passage ( 
signifying not only to live, but also to dress. 

5. Instead of ayptoi in our text, some copies of Strabo have dXX6rpioiT-fi pancb 
^fprior lectjoii, 
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spontaneously. They have also herds of well-fed cattle, 
both tame and wild. And the men are superior to most in 
comeliness and largeness-of-size : they are simple-in-their- 
manners and not fraudulent. For the most part^ they use no 
money, nor do they understand arithmetic [or calculation] be- 
yond one hundred : but they carry on traffic, by exchange or 
barter of goods ; and with regard to the other concerns of 
life, they are indifferent. They are unacquainted with accu- 
rate measures and weights ; and undertake in-a-very-improv- 
ident-manner, all matters relative to war and civil govern- 
ment, and even of tillage. 

5. Arabia lies between Syria and Egypt, and is occupied 
by many and various nations. The parts towards the east 
are inhabited by the Arabians, whom they call Nabateans : 
possessing a country desert, destitute-of-water, and produ- 
cing hut little fruit. They lead a predatory life, and over- 
running-iu hostile-incursion great parts of the neighboring 
country, they drive away booty ; being themselves difficult to 
be attacked by an enemy.^ For in this country, already de- 
scribed as destitute-of-water, having sunk wells in-the-most- 
suitabie-situations, and having rendered them undiscoverable 
to people of other nations, they flee-away into this region, 
with-every-confidence-of-security.2 They themselves hav- 
ing perfect knowledge of the concealed-rwcruoir^ of water, 
and having opened them, supply themselves with drink in 
abundance ; while of the people of other nations, who pur- 
sue -them, on becoming destitute of water through their igno- 
rance of the wells, some perish for want of water ; others, 
after suffering dreadful hardships, with great difficulty reach 
home alive.3 Whence it has happened, that the Arabians in- 
habiting this country, being difficult-to- subdue-in- war, have 
always continued unenslaved.*^ 
'-■ — I ' 

1. This description would answer almost without the slightest change, for the in- 
habitants of these regions at the present day. 

2. Such, the Translator conceives to be the meaning of dirti/^vf co; , in this passage ; 
as implying complete exemption from any danger, on account of the anterior pre- 
caution of sinking wells in the desert, known to themselves only. 

3. On armies perishing in the sand, the student may read with much pleasure, 
Darwin's beautiful description ; beginning with— 

" Now o'er their heads the whizzing whirlwinds breathe ; 
- Onwards, resistless rolls the infuriate surge, 

Clouds follow clouds, and mountains mountains urge ; 
Wave over wave, the driving desert swims, 
' Bursts o'er their heads, inhumes their struggling limbs. 
Man mounts on man, on camels camels rush ; 
Hosts march o*er hosts, and nations nations crush ; 
Wheeling in air the floating islands fall, 
And one great earthy ocean covers all.'* 

4. Tlie country of the Nabateans, is generally considered to have been the same 
with the modern province of Hejaz. One difficulty in the way of this opinion iS) 
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6. Arabia, bordering on this un watered and sterile region, 
has so much the pre-eminence over it, as to be called Arabia 
the happy ; both on account of the abundance of the fruits 
growing in it, and also of other excellent productions ycmncf 
there.^ It produces the sweet-scented-reed,^ and rush,^ and 
in general all varieties of odors of plants and flowers, and 
it is filled with all sorts of scents, arising-from distilling gums. 
Its extreme borders produce myrrh, and frankincense,^ most 
acceptable to the gods and imported into every part of the civ- 
ilized world. In the mountains grow not only fir and pine in 
abundance, but also cedar, and juniper of immense size, and 
the wood called savin. Many other odorous substances in- 
like-manner flowering there, diffuse the smell o/* fragrant-exud- 

that Hejaz is the western border of Arabia, and lying immediately on the Red Sea, 
while the extract from Strabo in our text, describes the country of the Nabateans as 
*< towards the east." It is, at all events, the general opinion among travellers, that 
Nabatea was the same with the Bdom of the Scriptures, and the Idumea, or part of 
the Arabian i'etraea, of profane history. This last appellation it received rather from 
Petra, its capital, a place of great strength, than from its rocky {irirpa) soil. On 
this whole subject, as well as oii the remarkable confirmation of the prophecies fur- 
nished by the present state of the countiy, see VtitcenVa Commerce of the Ancients ; 
and also' the first No. of that able periodical, the Dubhn Kevteto, Art. VIII, on the 
Eiom of the Prophecies. The last is every way worthy of the reader's special atten- 
tion, oil account of the animated description there given of the terrible fulfilment of 
the denunciations of divine wrath pronounced against the unnatural children of 
Esau, by the mouths of the prophets IsaiaSt [xxxiv.} Jeientias, [xlix.] Ezechtel, 
[XXXV.] and Abdias, [x.J (fee. 

Of the two latest works — Outlines of a Journey through Arabia Petraa, 4-c., by M.de 
Laborde , 8vo. tianslaled from the French, and Incidents of Tiavel in F.gypt, Arabia 
Petraa^ (J-c, by John L. Stuphens, 2 vols. 12mo.— the former is, perhaps, the more in- 
teresting to the scholar, as having reference more decidedly to the Writers of an- 
tiquity, while the latter is more in detail, and is a very amusing book. 

1. Arabia Felix, now called Yemen, and including a part of Hadramaut, is remarka- 
ble for its fertility only as compared to the deserts and rocks with which the other 
two great divisions of Arabia are covered. A belt of flat sandy territory forms its 
immediate border on the sea, and the traveller must penetrate a considerable dis- 
tance into the interior before he reaches those fertile valleys and hills crowned wim 
aromatic shrubs, f jr which Arabia the Happy was so extravagantly prai.sed by an- 
cient writers.— (Compare Murray^s Geography ^ p. 926.) 

3 The Calamus odoratus of Pliny. There is, also, a species of reed which rises to 
the height of twenty-four feet, and is found in great abundance near Suez. It is 
largely exported to Yemen, where it is used in the ceiling of houses. The sugar 
cane is also mentioned by Pliny, (xii. 17,) as a native of Arabia. 

3. This may have been a sort of rush found on the borders of the Red Sea, of 
which very fine carpets are made, forming an article of export to distant countries. 
— See History of Arabia, E. C. L., vol. 2., Appendix. 

4. It is still uncertain from what particular tree or shrub this celebrated and costly 
commodity was obtained. Niebuhr says, that the plant affording it is chiefly culti- 
vated on the south-east coast of Arabia, where it is called Liban or Oliban.— (3/urroy, 
Encyc. of Geography, p. 918.) Other writers say that the Arabs imported it from In- 
dia, where an incense bearing plaot is found on the coast of Coroinandel. This 
plant, however, does not agree with the account of ancient writers. Ibn Batuta, 
who visited Dafar and Hasek, in 1328, says, " We have here the incense-tree, which 
is about the height of a man, with brandies like those of the artichoke ; it ha.s a thin 
leaf, which, when scarified, produces a fluid like milk ; this turns into gum, and is 
then called laban or frankincense."— (//w/ory of Arabia, (E. C. L ) vol. 2. Appendix.) 
The coincidence between the Greek Xi/Savtorbs and the laban or Man of Ibn Batuta 
and Niebuhr, is very striking. 

Urantur pin thurafocisy urantur adores 

Quos tener e terra divtte mittit Arabs.— TlBVLL^ 2. 2. 

Let rich Arabian odors scent the skies. 

And sacred incense from his altars rise. — Granger. 
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ations and yarious scents, very agreeable to-those approach- 

7. In this part o/* Arabia also, are wrought mines containing 
that sort of gold^ which is called virgin, because it is not, as 
^!j^ with other sorts, smelted out of the ore, but is at-once found 

in its pure state, on being dug up, in pieces, equal in-size to 
chestnuts ; so brilliant in color, that the most precious stonei 
;^ set in it, by jewellers, form the most beautiful ornaments. 

luca So great is the number of cattle of every sort abounding there, 

pE(i that many nations,^ choosing to follow a nomadic life, can 

?c,i find plentiful subsistence, not needing corn ; being abundantly 

ie«> supplied from these. 

•rm 8. Those parts of Arabia lying towards the west, are cov- 

— ered with sandy plains ; through which those making jour- 

neys direct their course, like those at sea, by the observation 
of the stars.^ The remaining portion of Arabia which lies 
towards Syria, is full of husbandmen and merchants of all 
descriptions. ThaXpart of Arabia which lies near the ocean,^ 
above the happy Arabia, being intersected with numerous and 
considerable rivers, has many marshy districts. With water 
led from these rivers, and with the summer rains, the natives 
irrigate^ much of the country and reap double crops. This 
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Pliny, {lib. IS.) describing^ the productions of Arabia, says—" Thurot prater JLraHam 
mtUlity ae ne Arabia quidem universaf" — and again,— zxzviii. *' Hae sunt peeuUaria 
Arabia ; et pauca pratereH oommuMa, alibi dicenda^ ^fwrniam in ii* vineitur. Peregrinot 
ipta rniri odores et ad exteros petit." To which he sensibly adds — ** Tanta mortaHbu» 

suarmn. rerum eatietas Ml, aitenarumque aviditae Adeo nuttti tit 9olupta$f gum 

mm asnduttate fastidium pariat.^* 

1. *  * * " As when to them who sail 



^ Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 



Mozambique, off at sea, north-east winds blow 

Sabsan odors from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest, with such delay \ 

Well pleased, they slack their course, and many a league 

Cheered with the grateful smell, old ocean smiles."— 

Milton's Paradise Lostf b. !▼. 

On the odors wafted from Arabia Felix, see Lucian's "True History,"— in which 
he ridicules the idea with a great deal of humor. The witty satirist, on detcribiiiff 
hia approach to the island of Phello, or as Rhadamanthus called it, " the Island (n 
the Blessed," humorously caricatures this opinion. 

2. Niebuhr, {Voyage en ArsMe,) however, positively asserts that the precious met- 
als are not found nor known.to exist in Arabia, which has no mines either of gold or 
silver. As this assertion contradicts all the ancient writers, it should be received 
with caution. 

3. Or, " tribes." 

4. As Wordsworth tells us in his fine lines :— 

" Chaldean shepherds ranging trackless fields 
Beneath the concave of unclouded skies. 
Spread like a sea, in boundless solitude 
Looked on the polar star, as on a g^ide 
And guardian of their course, that never closed 
His steadfast eye."— JSId;cur#ton, !▼. 

5. The country referred to, is the modem province of Hadramant, the Hazarma* 
Teth of Serlpture, Gen. x. 36. It lies along the Indian Ocean. 

«. Lit. "irrigating." 

13 
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region feeds \or supports] herds of elephants and of other 
large animals : in addition to these, it is covered with cattle 
of all sorts, particularly \aith herds of oxen and flocks of 
sheep : the latter having very large and fat tails.^ It alsa 
nourishes numerous and very remarkable species of camels : 
some of which giving milk, and whose fiesh is edible, thus 
furnish great abundance to the natives : others, trained for 
bearing-burdens, carry beyond ten measures of wheat, and 
also carry five men reclining on a couch :^ others again, 
which are shorter and more delicate in their forms, are ctdled 
dromedaries. These can travel -over a vast extent of road ; 
being used especially for the journeys performed through the 
dry and sandy country .^ Some also are, in war, brought to 
battle, each carrying two archers sitting back to back :^— one 
to attack the enemy in front and the other to repel the pursu- 
ers. 

9. Of the rivers, viz : the Euphrates and the Tigris, which 
enclose Syria^ in the midst between them, (whence also the 
name Mesopotamia is given by the inhabitants,) the Tigris, 
flowing on much lower ground than the Euphrates, receives 
many channels from it, and receiving several other rivers &e- 
sides ^ and thus increased by all these, it disembogues into, the 
Persian gulf; being of itself a large river, and not any 
where fordable even unto its mouth ; as no portion of its wa- 
ter is, in any manner^ wasted on the country through which it 
flaws. The Euphrates, on the contrary, flowing through high- 
er ground, and its banks being every where on a level with 
the land on each side, many canals are formed from it — some 
even always running — from which the people living on either 
bank draw water : others they cut, as convenience serves ; 
(whenever a want of water takes place,) to irrigate the land — 
for the country is rarely watered by rain — and in this manner 
the Euphrates, terminating in a small stream, and that marshy, 
ends-its-course .^ 



I. These iheep dng their tails after them, supported on a small carriage con- 
•tractedby their shepherds.— See Natural Hittory, 4 1, tuvra. 

9. In common cases, and for short jonmeys, the load is from 400 to 500 pounds ;* 
thou^ some have been known to carry 1200 pounds for a short distance* 

5. Such is the speed of the riding-camels, ttuit Burckhardt gives us a well authen- 
ticated account oi one which travelled with its rider, for a wager, a distance of 115 
miles in 11 hours. Of the dromedary, which diflfers, according to Benniker, from the 
camel, only as a racer does from a cart horse, Chenier says it can readily travel 150 
miles a dav, or 500 miles in four days. 

4. To tbls day, the Arabs make a very efficient flying artillery, by fastening a small 
and light brass cannon on the back of a dromedary. 
A. m the best editions of Arrian, this is written rhv *Airavp(av. 

6. The Euphrates and Tigris have not now, nor is it certain that they ever liad, 
separate mouths into the Persian gulf. Both rivers spring from the depths of Mt. 
Ararat. The Bnphrates takes a long course westward, till, by a wide circuit, it b»- 
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10. The country of the Indians has many and large navi- 
gable rivers ; which, having their sources in those mountains 
that lie towards the north, flow through a Jim champaign 
country : — and many of them, after mingling with one ano- 
ther, empty into the river called the Ganges. This, ufter be- 
coming thirty stadia broad, flows from the north towards the 
south, and empties into the ocean.^ The river next to the 
Ganges in size, called the Indus, takes its rise, in like man- 
ner, from the north,'^ and emptying into the ocean, forms the 
boundary to India. Flowing through a great extent of level- 
country, it receives not a few navigable rivers ; the most re- 
markable of which are, the Hypanis and Hydaspes^ and Ace- 
sines. Exclusive of these, a vast number of rivers, of vari- 
ous sizes^ flow through the country, and render it exuber-. 
antly-productive of numerous garden-plants and fruits of all 
kinds. 



comes paranel to the Tigris, which has proceeded direct from its oiigin, with % ra^ 
jjiidity which is ezpressad hj its ancient name of Teer. the arrow. Above BasMtm* 
the two streams miiie, and form a broad channel called Shat>al-Arab, which, after a 
course of aboat 150 miles, falls into the Peisian gulf.— See Mwrru^s Eney. of OMf 



rM^, p. 871. 
The 



le natives considered the Euphrates the king of rivers, and prayed to it as a god : 

** Sovereign of all the streams that flow 

From hills of everlasting snow, 

Through vast Chaldea's fertile reign, 

]>own to the red and pearly main."— lfibum'« BeltkaMMor. 

L The Ganges xises ia the Himmaleh mountains. Although '*no mortal foot has 
ever peaoetrated into the mass of mountiiins piled upon mountuns from which the 
frv*er is first seen descending," yet recent travellers have traced It until it appears a 
mere rivulet, issuing firom under beds of eternal snow. It is one of the noblest riv- 
ers in Asia, and waters an immense tract of country : 

" Where Ganges wild 
Roars to the jungles, and broad billows scatter 
Upon the burning shores of Hlndostan.'* — Barry CtiumU, 

9. The Ind«s rises from very imperfectly known sources in the interior of Thibet. 

The knowledge possessed by the ancients of the course of the Indus, was greater 
than that of the modems, before the year 1806. The expedition sent out in that year 
by Col. Colebrook, discovered that all the great rivers in the west of Hindustan dis- 
charged themselves by one channel into the Indus— as stated by Ptolemy— while all 
modem maps had represented them as entering by two separate channels. 

The Ganges, also, was considered, up to the same late period, as having its origin 
and a considerable part of its earlv course, in Little Thibet ; but the expedition found 
that it rose In the northern side oi the Himmaleh mountains, as mentioned in our 
text, {l» rois dpsfftf roU irpds rag Hpxrovs xcjcXc/ilvot;,) and by Ptolemy. 

|. ** Hydaspes, that the Asian plains divides. 

From his blight urn in purest crystal glides ; 
In fabled floods of ^Id his current flows. 
And weakh on nations, as he rans, bestows."— Gastk, Clormcs. 

Quintus Curtius, (lib. 9, ch. 4.) describing the location of the citadel at the conflu- 
ence of the Hydaspes and the Acesines, has fallen into an eiror, by asserting that 
the Hydaspes, Acesines, and the Indus, all form a junction at the same place. 
Quippe m., Jhtmrui tota India prteter Gangen nuixima mummento arcis appliamt Mitdas, 
4-e. Bnt Arrian, who, with far more accuracy and less arrogance, possessed infinitely 
more knowledge, speaks of the junction of the two former only, as the fact is. The 
Greek historian's account of the dangers incurred by Alexander and his soldiers, at 
this confluence, is very descriptive.— See Arrian, in loeo. The student who can rel- 
ish the zest imparted by a good ** slashing" criticism, should read that by Le Ckre 
on Quintus Curtius, prefixed to Rooke's Translation of Arrian. 
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11. From the exhalation of so many rivers, and from the 
annual Monsoons,^ India is excessively-moistened by sum- 
mer ra^ns, and has all the level country covered with-water- 
or-marshes. During these rains, flax and millet are ^own, 
and in addition-to-tbese, sesame, rice, and bosmoron :^ in the 
winter season, wheat, barley, pulse, and other edible fruits, 
with which we are-unacquainted. — 12. There are trees in 
India, on whose branches grows the wool^ from which fine 
linens are woven. There are also other trees among them, 
whose leaves are as large as a shield : there are others, which, 
after having shot-up their branches to ten or twelve cubits in 
height, then take the remaining growth in-a-down ward-direc- 
tion, until they have-touched the earth ; then again striking 
root, they once-more shoot upwards : from this, as-before, 
bending down afresh in their growth, they form another lay- 
er, then another, and so on ; so that from one tree a long 
arbor is formed, like a tent with many pillars.** There are 
also trees, whose trunks are scarcely fathomable Qven by five 
men. — 13. Carmania is very productive and well timbered^ 
and watered with rivers.^ A scarcity frequently happens in 
Gedrosia,^ whence they are-accustomed-to preserve their an- 
nual .crop for several years. Next-after Carmania, lies 

1. Or, " Etesian winds." 

S. ▲ speciM of grain, of which nottiing more is known than that it was smaller 
than wheat. 

3. This is the cotton tree, ttie opening pods of which might readily be mistaken for 
wool. 

4. It belongs to the Fig-tribe, and is generally known to us as the Banyan, or Fieiu 
r9ligio»a, while by the Hindoos it is called, the Peepul. It is held in great venera- 
tion, and planted around their temples, whence the Latin name. Tlxe largest known 
is that on the banks of the river Nerbuddah. The circumference now remaining — 
for much has been swept vway by the floods of the river— is nearly 2000 feet. The 
orerhanging branches overshadow a much larger space. Of this singular tree, 3!HX 
large trunks are counted, and beyond 3000 smaller ones. The whole, according to 
Forbes' " Oriental Memoirs,'^ has been known to shelter 7000 men. Milton has de- 
tertbed this tree with very great accuracy : 

" The fig'tree, not that kind for fruit renown'd. 

But such as at this day to Indians known 

In Malabar or Deccan, spreads her arms, 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 

The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother-tree, a pillarM shade. 

High overarch'd and echomg walks between." — Par. Lost. 

As the arches made by the descending shoots are somewhat of the Gothic style, 
the wliole tree has the appearance of one large Gothic building. 

5. KeruMn, corresponding to the ancient Carmania, is described by Lieut. Pottinger, 
as mountainous and barren. " There is not," says he, " a river in the province ; and 
were it not for a few springs in the mountainous districts, and the hdhrexes, or aque- 
ducts, the natives could not exist." Either the face of tite country has very much 
changed, or Strabo's account is incorrect. 

6. This is still the case with the province of MeJkrait— the ancient Gedrosia, — 
whidi exhibits, according to Fraser, {Hiat of Persioy eh. ii.,) every variety of desert 
in hill, rock, or plain — although Captain Grant, who traversed tiie western part in 
various directions, says, " The middle parts are entirely mountainous, diversified 
with valleys and plains, some of which are exceedingly fertile, and others arid."-.* 
See Kinntif'* Memoir^ p. 303, $eqq. 
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Persia ; of which a great part lies along that gulf called 
the Persian, from it : but by far the greater part extends in- 
land. It is threefold in the nature of its soil and temperature 
of the air. That part on the gulf is hot and windy» and des* 
titute of any fruit except dates. The tract above this is very 
fruitful and level) and an excellent nursery of cattle, as it 
abounds in rivers and marshes. The third portion is situated 
towards the north, and is cold, wintery and mountainous. 

14, Persepolis, the metropolis of the Persian Empire, was 
the most opulent of all cities, under the sun.^ We therefore 
deem it not irrelevant (or unprofitable) to briefly treat of the 
regal-residences in this city, on account of the magnificence 
of their construction. For although there is^ here a con- 
siderable elevation, a triple wall surrounds it: the height of 
the first is sixteen cubits, and is ornamented with battlements ; 
the second is, in its construction, similar to the one just men- 
tioned, but is double the height. The third enclosure is, in 
shape, four sided, and the wall is sixty cubits, high ; built 
with hard stone, well calculated by its nature for an everlast- 
ing duration. Each of the sides has brazen gates. In the 
part of the elevation {or citadel) towards the east, is a moun- 
tain, distant about four pletbra : this is called the Basilikon, 
and in it were the tombs of the kings. The rock was hewn out, 
and had in the centre numerous apartments, in which were 
the sepulchres of the deceased princes :^ these having no later 

1. From the accounts of modem travellers it appears, that this strong. assertion is, 
by no means exaggerated. ** Nothing,'* says Eraser, " can be more striking-than * 
(he appearance of these rains, on approaching them from the south-west. Placed at 
tiie base of a rugged mountains on a terrace of mason-work that might vie with the 
structures of Egypt, they overlook an immense plain, enclosed on all sides by distant 
but dark cliffs, and watered by the Kour Ab,'* (tbe ancient Araxes) " which once sup- 
plied 1000 aqueducts."— flwtory of Persia, ch. iv. 

The terrace on which they xepose is of an irregular form. The west front, which 
ovei;looks the plain, is 1425 feet long ; the northern is 926 feet, and the southern 802 ; 
the height appears to have vari^ from 25 to 50 feet, according to the inequalities of 
the ground. The ascent is by two flights of steps ; the first tenninating in a landing 
place, from which the second springs. Rising from this first terrace is a second, 
which supports the groups of columns,— the moat striking part of the ruins. From 
this terrace, which is 380 feet long, and 350feQt broad, once rose a group of columns, 
seventy-two in number*: of these only fifte^a are still standing ; the rest lie prostrate 
in the accumulated dust of ages, or are entirely demolished, leaving nothing but 
heaps of rubbish. NotwithstanoUng the great height of both terraces, the'>ascent is 
to gradual that travellers usually ride up on horseback. A part of these magnificent 
works of art, was "probably designed," says R. K. Porter, " to perpetuate the 
memory of the grand religious procession of Cyrus the Great, described by Xeno- 
phon, or more likely, that of Darius, at ttie festival of the No Rox, or Vernal Equi- 
nox, receiving presents from the various nations <^his empire." By the natives, the 
group of columns on the second terrace is called Chehel Minar, a name which has 
been extended to the whole ruins.— Compare Sir Robert Ker Porter's TraveU m Gear- 
Wa, Persia, 4-c., and Fraser's History of Persia, p. 125—132. 

2. Lit. "being." 

3. " In the face of the mountain appears a niche, 78 feet broad by 130 high, accord- 
ing to Chardin, cut in the solid rock, the face of which is divided into two compart- 
ments, each hiehly ornamented with sculpture. * * * * The space in the cen- 
tre is occupied by a false door, carved In the rock, in the lower part of which aa 

13* 
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ral entrance, admitted the interment of the dead bodieS) ele- 
vated on high by certain machinea worked-by-hand.^ In 
this citadel were many royal retreats and treasuries, well 
calculated for the safe-keeping of the most valuable-effects. 
All these magnificent palaces Alexander destroyed by fire ;' 
taking-revenge for the Greeks because the Persians had 
formerly devastated their temples and cities with fire and 
sword. 

15. The Persians erect neither statues nor altars:^ but 



opening has been broken. * * * * On entering the broken doorway, a chamber it 
discovered, about 30 feet wide by 15 or 10 deep, and 10 or 13 high, at the farther end 
of which are those cavities, as if for bodies.'*— /Md. 

1 . This is partially confirmed by modem discoveries. *' One of the most perplex- 
ing considerations regarding these tombs is, the great care with which their entran* 
ces have been concealed from view ; for, the doorway having only the semblance of 
a gate, there mast have been some other access to the interior."'— 76u<. What this 
aceess was, has never been ascertained, though Chardin and others think, with great 
probability, that it must have been through a secret passage under ground. This, 
however, would conflict with the account of Strabo. 

%- This is a mistake. Alexander destroyed only one palace, having repented of his 
order almost as spoh as he had given it. its destruction is due to the Arabs, who, 
like many more modem fanatics, believe they are domg a service to their religion by 
destroying every " abomination of sculpture and paintmg." 

In "Alexander's Feast,*'— that noble production of Dryden's muse, and so often 
Taioly emulated by 8ubse<)ueitt poets, — is a fine- description of the power of music : 
bv which the " MacedoAian Madman" was. iioused to this frenzied act. Towards 
ihejuuk, the following lines are descriptive o/Uie fact'giyen in the text :^ 

" The princes applaud, with a furifdu^ 'joy) 

And the king seiz'd a flambeau, With i^sd to destroy : 

This led the way,' ; 

To light him to h» prey ^ • _\ - 
And, like another Helen^flr'd another "Troy ."—Dryden'* Workst vol. fL 

8. P^erbelot, [BtUtotA. OrieiU.} Prideaux,.C^^Co>inec/. Pari 1.] and Anquetil du Per- 
ron, iZend AvtttOi Tome S.] conotrarat'e, in most particulsirs, the account of Strabo 
and his epitomiser. To avoid the danger bf incurring a punishment so av^ul, the 
prieeta — ^who alone were permitted to enter the fire temples— never approached the 
•acred fife, or the place where it was kept, unless with a dooble folding of linen (th# 
p9mom) across their nsouths : that they might {not allow any portion of their breathr 
to contaminate the consecrated element. 'In this manner, the priests were wont to 
approach, and feed It with a particular kind of wood, deemed least liable to impurity^ 
and stripped of its bark. It was also in accordance with the rigid exclusion of the 
peo|4e from the holy temple, that all their places of worship were of so peculiar a 
construction :— sm«ul in diameter, round in shape, tapering to the top, of great height, 
and with the entrance several feet above the ground : corresponding exactly with 
thoee interesting remains of remote antiquity, the Round Towers of Ireland : now 
standing more than S300 years, and so long a bone of contention among the learned. 
There can be no doubt, however, of the complete identity, as well in object as in use, 
of the Round Totoen of Ireland, with the Fue Temples of the ancient disciples of 
the great reformers of the Ma^an religion, the celebrated Zoroastes : although 
greauy modified by change of climate, location, national habits, and other circum- 
stances.. Anterior to this reformation, the Magians used to erect their altars— on 
which' the sacred fire was kept burning— in the open air : on the tops of hills, and 
other elevated places, where, from the accidents of rain, storms, and tempests, it 
w«8 frequently extinguished, and the performance of their religious rites interrupted. 
To prevent similar contingencies, Zoroastes introduced the plan of always having 
temples built oper the altars. The error in the text, of their having no altars, proba- 
bly arose from this, that among this people were three kinds of temples : — one for 
the lowest order of the clergy, in which the people were accustomed on stated 
days to assemble, to listen to the reading of the Maglan liturgy. Here were no al- 
tars ; but there was a lamp containing the sacred fire, kept continually burning. On 
a higher elevation than the former, temples of the second kind were erected, also 
without altars, occupied by the superlntendant and his assistant clergy, who tended the 
sacred fire, four and four in turn, day and tiight. Thirdly, in the highest elevatioi* 
contiguous, were the Fire Temples, with altars ; attended by the Archunagtu and hi» 
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they worship the sun and moon, and fire, and the earth, and 
the winds, and water. If any one should blow-his-breath upon 
the fire, or should place a dead-body, or any filth on it, he is 
punished with death by them. They therefore light fire by 
a fanning, or whirling motion. — 1 6. The children of the Per- 
sians, frequenting the public schools, pass-their-time there, 
learning justice ; and they say that they go for this very -pur* 
pose ; as with us, they who go to school to-learn the elements- 
of literature, say they go for this purpose. Their governors 
spend the greater part of the day deciding-causes between 
them. For as amongst men, so also amongst boys, accusa- 
tions against one another take place ; — concerning theft, and 
plunder, and violence, and deceit, and calumny, and of other 
matterSy such as indeed it is natural should occur. They 
punish those whom they detect violating-the-law in any of 
these things. They also punish those whom they find bring- 
ing a charge without a cause. They also take cognisance of 
an accusation, on account of which men especially detest each 
other, but rarely take cognizance — to wit — of ingratitude : 
and, whomsoever they find able to return a kindness and not 
doing so, him also^ they punish severely ; as they are-of- 
opinion that the ungrateful are particularly careless towards 
the gods, and towards their parents, and country, and friends. 
17. They also teach them modesty, and to obey the gods, and 
to-be-temperate in eating and drinking. It materially contri- 
butes to thiS) that they do not take their meals with their 
mothers, but with their teachers, whenever the governors give- 
the-order. They bring from home, as food, bread, and as con- 
diment, water-cresses, and, for the-purpose-of-drinking, if any 
should be thirsty, they bring a cup, so as to lift the water from 
the river. In addition to these, they learn to shoot-with-the-bow, 
and hurl the javelin. From their infancy until the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, they practice these things ; after this 
time, they are entered among the epheboi.^ 

clergy, who had the excloslve privilege of access. It may be here incidentally re* 
marked, that the custom observed among the Jewish people, of having the Holy of 
Holies reserved for the priests alone, might have pointed out this practice to the 
Fire-worshippers ; although, by the way, it ought injustice to be stated, that, they al- 
ways disclaimed the idolatry : asserting that they worshipped God in the fire, not th» 
rtement. 

The curious student should peruse L<mif^i Eeelesiattie^ History of lr$Umdf% 
vols. 8vo. Dublin ; a work of extensive research, and considerable ability. 

1. Or,—" him especially,'^—" him in a particular manner.** 

8. That is,—" youths," or, " grown young men*" 



. ^ UI. AFRICA. 

1. The Nile,^ which was formerly called Egyptus, flowa 
from the . borders of Ethiopia in a direct course towards the 
north, as far as thai district called the Delta : then dividing 
itself t it forms the figure of a triangle. There are many 
tnouths of th^ Nile, of which the two extreme ones are, the 
one on the right, called the Pelusian, and that on the left, call^ 
ed the Canobian and Heracliotic. Between these, are five 
~^- - - --■-■--  - - -  -  - — ^ 

1. Notwithstanding all the boasted improvements and discoveries of modem times, 
the true sources of this celebrated river are almost as imdetermlned at this day as 
they were nearly 30 centuries a^o !  Might it not be in allusion as much to this secret 
yet undiscovered, as to that of its periodical inundations, (in some measure depend- 
ant on the Etesian winds,) taid to be discovered, that Homer, following the Egyp- 
tians, calls it a.'* Jove descended stream," in those admirable verses, by whose sin- 
gular beauty, both Solon and Plato were effectually convinced of the utter hopeless* 
ness of any further emulation with the '' blind old man of Chios* rocky isle." 

*SLi i* St* ^i-rpox<v^o-( StiKsrios irorauoXo 

Be$pvxt.v /iiya KVfta Kotl /Stfovi dn^l ds r* Hxpai 

*HXov8s 0o6(MiVf iptvyofiiiviK i^is i^bi'-^Iliadf xvil. v. 963. 

" As when within some rapid river's mouth 

The billows and stream clash, on either shore, 

Loud sounds the roar of waves ejected wide.*' — Cowper, 

*' As there is no word in our language," says Cowper, <* comparable for the «X' 
t»ression of sound to podoMrty, I have endeavored, by the juxtaposition of two words 
fcimilar in sound, to palliate, in some small degree, a defect beyond my power to 
cure.'* See his note on thejpassage. 

See also Aristoph. Nub. 373 ; and ^schyl., 5tif»p2., Per*., emd Prom. Vinet. in heis. 
Many more fine parallel passages interspersed throughout the classics— -viz. in Hero* 
dotus, Pliny, Amm. Marcellus, TibuU, Lucan, Manilius, Claudian, &c., might be 
quoted with benefit to the student's taste ; but we must confine ourselves, tor the 
present, to that eminently descriptive one in the 0th book of Lucretius, beginning 
with 71Sth line :— 

*' NUut M tsstati cre»ctf , eampisqm redundatt 

Unicus in terris JEgypti latius osmu. 

li rigat Mgyphtm medium per 8<epe ealoremf 

Aut ^ia iunt eutate Aquilonee 6etia contra 

Ann% tempore eOf quo Eteeim fiabra feruntur i 

Bt contra fluviumjlawtea remoranturj et undas 

Cogentes surtue replentt coguntque mature^ 4-c., as far as 737th line 

[inclusive. 
Thus rendered by Creech: 

'* In summer, Nile overflows ; his waters drown 

The fruitful Egjrpt's fields, and his alone : 

Because the mouth of that wide river lies 

Oppos'd to north ; for when th' Etesias rise 

Prom heavy northern clouds, and fiercely blow 

Against the streams, these stop, and rise, and flow," dec. 

The notes on this passage, in Creech, are curious and learned. 
Marchetti's translation is more spirited :— 

Crewee iX Nilo P eetatCy imico jtwiw 
Di tutto BgittOy e daUe proprie tponde 
Fitor traboeea ne* eampi. Irriga^speaso 
Questi I ErittOy allor che* I aino cane 

Difocosi uUrati il mondo awampaf^ 4^.— T. Lucrerio Caro : I. 0. 
Or, as described by one of our modem poets :— 

" Where old Nihis threads 
Egypt and ^Ethiopia from the steep 

Of utmost Axum6 until he spreads, 
Like a calm flock of silver fleeced sheep, 

His waters on the plain : and crested heads 
Of cities and proud temples gleam amid. 
And maof a vapor-belted pyramid."— SA«;i«y. 
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other mouths, which are also of considerahle size, besides 
many inconsiderable ones. — 2. Being the greatest of all rivers,' 
and flowing over a very extensive portion of the earth, it 
makes many great bends ;^ one time turning towards the east 
and Arabia ; at another inclined to the south and Lybia. It 
runs from the Ethiopian mountains^ to its entrance into the 
sea, about 12,000 stadia> including all the windings which it 
makes. In places where the ground is low, it is much con- 
tracted in size ; — the stream being continually drawn off to- 
wards either continent. Of the parts thus separated, the one 
turning towards Lybia is swallowed up by the sand, which 
has here an incredible depth : that flowing on the other side 
towards Arabia, directs-its-course into immense swamps and 
and great lakes f around the shores of which many nations 
have-their-dwellings. 

3. During the risings of the Nile, the whole country is 
covered, and appears-like-a sea, with the exception of the 
places-of-abode : these are built either on natural or artificial 
hills; both the distinguished cities and villages appearing 
like islands to the distant view. The water, remaining thus 
for more than 40 days of the summer, afterwards receives its 
decrease gradually, as it had its increase : and in 60 days, 
the level country is entirely free from toater,^ The Nile is 
filled by the summer rains, when upper Ethiopia is inundated, 
and particularly in the remote mountains : on the rains' ceas- 
ing, the inundation also gradually ceases. 

4. The Egyptians assert that, at the creation of all things 
in the beginning, the first men were bom in Egypt, as well 
on account of the great fertility of the soil and the excellent 
temperature of the climate,'' as from the nature of the Nile : 
— for, the latter being very prolific, and affording all sorts of 
spontaneous and nutritive-productions, it easily supports the 

1. Such was the opinion of the ancients. 3. Or, " windings.*' 

3. Notwithstanding all the exertions of modem traTellers, very little more is 
yet known of the source of the Nile than is mentioned in our text. The Bahr «7 Az* 
rek, or Blue River, rising above Gojam, in Abyssinia, was considered by the Jesuits 
and Portuguese missionaries, as presenting the long-sought head of this great river. 
It is now ascertained, that the main stream is the Bahr el Ablad, or White Kiver, 
which rises in the mountains of the moon, in Ethiopia, or Central Africa. 

4. Or, " furlongs." 

6. This is incorrect. The Nile does not, in any part of its course, separate into 
two branches, until it passes Cairo, when it divides into two large streams and 
many smaller ones, surrounding and intersecting the Delta in every direction. 

6. It begins to swell about the 18th or 19th of June, and continues to do so till 
September, when it reaches its greatest height, of from 24 to 28 feet. It subsides as 
gradually as it had risen, and the country is entirely free from the water about the 
end of November. As with aU other tropical rivers, the rise of the Nile is caused 
by the heavy rains which swell its tributary streams, in Central Africa and Abyssinia. 

7. The words rfiv t^xpaoiav rffi xc^pas, implv not only a happy temperature of cU- 
mate, but also great fertility of scnl. Hence the translation above given. 
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living-creatures engendered there. They endeavor to bring, 
as a proof of the generation-of-living-creatures among them 
from the beginning, this /ac/, that, even at-the-present-day, a 
district near Thebes will, at certain seasons, produce so many 
and so large mice, as to strike the beholders with astonish- 
ment at the circumstance. For, they assert^ that some of these 
animals can he seen partly formed, as far as the breast and 
the fore-feet, and possessed of motion, whilst the remainder 
of the body continues shapeless-and-unformed, — the clod-of- 
earth still remaining in its natural state.^ 

5. As a person advances, about 40 stadia from Memphis, 
there is a certain mountainous eminence, oo which are several 
pyramids -^ the tombs of the kings : three are worthy of note ; 
and two of them^ they reckon even among the wonders of the 
world. In the city of Arsinoe, which was formerly called the 
city of the crocodiles, is kept a tame crocodile, which is treated 
with divine honors. In the city of Heraclea, the ichneumon 
is worshipped, as being an enemy to crocodiles^ and asps» 



1. This marvellous story has not escapod tha wonder-loTing Ovid: 

*' Phirima eultorti vtrgU oittmalia gUbi* 

Invemunt ; etimhii quadam wtodo capia $ui ipsttm 

Neucendi spatium ; f M«iam unpetfeeta, tuitfue 

Trunea vident numeris ; et eoatm in eorpore utpe 

Altera par* vivitt rudit est part altera ttUiuJ" — Mbt. 1. 1, «. 4SUL 

Thus rendered by Dryden : 

** These^ when they turn the glebe, the peasants find, 
Some rude and yet unfinishM in their kind ; 
Short of their limbs, a lame imperfect birth, 
One half alive, and one of lifeless earth.*' 

It is almost impossible to say what could have given Tise to such a foble, eren 
among the imaginative Greeks. It has been conjectured, with considerable plausi- 
bility, that " the whole matter rests upon the appearance in former times, at partic- 
ular seasons, of great numbers of the sorex, or ehrew mouse, seen only half out of 
the earth." There is, also, a probability that it arose from the appearance of the 
Fennek, a rare and beautiful little animed, which burrows in the ground like a rabbit. 
It was first seen by Bruce in Abyssinia, but Wilkinson (Topogrt^y of ThebeSf p. 289, 
note,) says it is a native of Egypt. 

S. The pyramids alluded to in the text are first seen at Gizeh or 66ezeh, south- 
west from Cairo, and north-west from Memphis, on the opposite bank of the NUe. 
They are situated on the platform of a rocky declivity, wluch slopes down to the 
river. 

3. Ascribed to Cheops or Suphis, and Cephrenes or Sensuphis. Of these two, the 
former, emphatically designated as the Great Pyramid, although stript of its exterior 
tier of stones, is 733 feet long on each of its four sides, and 474 feet m perpendicular 
height, and wiien entire, must have been 503. The actual perpendicular height of 
the second pyramid is 439 feet, and the length of its base, 690 ; if entire, its height 
would be 466 ft.— See WHkinson^e Topography of Thebes, pp. 333 and 331. 

On the object for which the pjrramids were built, and their connection with the 
Round Towers of Ireland, consult page 144 of that learned, though singular work, 
The Round Towers of Ireland^ Sabaism, Budhism, 4e., by Henry O'Brien, Esq., A. B., 
a profound Arclueologist and able scholar, whose ardent devotion to the investi^ration 
or these remarkable remnants of a very remote antiquity, and whose indefatigable 
ardor in the elucidation of his plausible and ingenious theories on their origination 
and object, hurried him to an early tomb. Compare, also, Ibemia Phanicea, auct. Doct, 
J.L.ViUanueva,Qvo. Dublin. 1831. 

4. The inhabitants of the Aeracleopolite nome, or district, were, therefore, deadly 
enemies of their neighbors of the Arsinoite nome. 
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In the Cynopolitan district, and at Cynopolis itself, Antibis is 
Urorshipped land for dogs are assigned divine honors and 
consecrated maintainance : — for indeed all the Egyptians, in 
eommon, worship some living creature ; as the ox, the dog, 
the cat, the hawk, and the ibex.^ There are also other ani- 
mals that each individual worships separately for himself. 

6. Homer calls Thebes hundred-gated,^ and says, that 
there was a vast store of precious things laid-up there. And 
even at-this-day, the traces of its former grandeur, to the extent 
of 80 stadia, are shown : among these remains are many tem-« 
pies. Cambyses defaced-and-mutilated many of these. At 
present, it is inhabited in scattered villages. On the other 
side of the Nile is the Memnonium. Of the two collossal 
statues remaining there, near one another, — each composed 
of a single stone,— one is perfect ; and of the other, only the 
lower parts :^ those from the seat upward, being, as they say, 
thrown down^ by an earthquake.^ It is a current belief, 



1. On the animal worship of the Egyptians, see note 1, page 72, mprm. 

3. In its common acceptation, this epithet is incorrect, as it is certain that Thebes 
^as never surrounded by a wail. Mr. Wilkinson thinks that " this difficulty is 
solved by an observation of Diodorus, that many suppose it to have been so cidled 
from the Propylasa of the temples,*' the real bulwarks or fortresses of Thebes. The 
expression is rather one of metaphorical plurality than of definite numbers. — See 
Topography of Thehtt, p. 43. 

3. Modem writers, particularly the writers in that magnificent work on figjrpt— for 
which the world is indebted to Napoleon, and which is deservedly known by his 
name — speak of three colossal statues. One of these is entirely broken into frag- 
ments, covering a space of 60 feet square. From the immense size of a hand and a 
foot lately found, it is computed that the entire height of the statue was 50 feet. It 
was composed of a single block, which must hy^e weighed two millions of pounds. 
This was the statue of Osymandyas. The two statues outside the temple — probably 
those mentioned in our text, and called by the natives lama and Chama— are stiH 
standing, but deplorably mutilated. One of them, from the numerous inscriptions, 
appears to have been the statue of Memnon. There is a manifest discrepancy be- 
tween the accounts of modern travellers and our text. The two colossal figures are 
still entire, with the exception of the injuries already mentioned. But Strabo says, 
that of one, the body from the seat upwards was thrown down by an earthquake. 
This striking difference has been explained by tiie repairs evidently since made by 
some unknown hands. 

Shelley has a fine sonnet upon the great colossal statue : 

" I met atravellei* from an antique land 
Who said : two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
stand in the desert ; near them, on the sand. 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command. 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions reaa, 
Which yet survive, stamped on those lifeless thinn, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed. 
And on the pedestal these words' appear : — 
* My name is Osymandyas, king of kings ; 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair !' 
Nothing beside remains ! Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
Tlie lone and level sands stretch far away.'' 

4. Lit. " those porit from the seat upwards tumbled down, an earthquake having, 
taken place.'* . . 

5. Pausania$f however, Ltb. 1, Cap, 4, gives a dififerent account of this disruption. 
He says, it was dene by Csunbyses, who, by this act of barbaric violence, endeavored 
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that once every day, a sound, as if from a slight stroke,^ is 
emitted from the part remaining on the throne and base.^ Be- 
yond the statue of Memnon are about forty sepulchres of the 
kings, in caves hewn-out-of-the-rock, and constructed in a 
wonderful manner — well deserving of inspection.^ 



to detect the imposture of its long famed vocal powers, but in rain ; for the cause of 
these extraordinary txm-tdMctive* sounds has never yet been satisfactorily explained. 

1. Or, "jingle*' of some metallic substance. 

In one of those exquisite " Irish Melodies,** by Moore, there is a \aippf allusion to 
this circumstance, when addressing liis long slumbering harp :— 

** How gaily, ev'n raid gloom snrrounding| 

Thou yet canst wake a pleasure's thnil— 
Like Mbmnon*s broken image sounding, 

*Mid desolation tuneful still.*'— ify GentU Harp, 

9. Wilkinson, in his Topography of Tkebea^ (p. S7, noi*,) explains this, by stating the 
result of an actual expenment, made by striking a smart blow with a small hammer 
on a stone in the lap of the statue. Tne sound produced resembled the ringing of 
brass. 

Akenside, who has largely availed himself of the accumulated stores of the Greek 
and Latin writers, introduces a very happy simile from this circumstance : 

" For as old Memnon's image long renown'd 

By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 

Of Titan's ray, with each repulsive string 

Consenting, sounded througli the warbling air 

Unbidden strains ; even so did nature's l^uaA 

To certain species of external things 

Allure the finer organs of the mind : 

So the glad impulse of congenial powers, 

Or of sweet sound, or fair proportion'd fonn» 

The grace of motion, or the bloom of light, 

Thrills through imagination's tender frame 

From nerve to nerve : all naked and alive 

They catch the spreading rays ; till now the sool 

At length discloses every tuneful spring, 

To that harmonious movement from without 

Responsive." — PUagwta of Imagination. 

%. These tomlyi are deserving of all the praise bestowed on them by the ancients. 
They are excavated in a mountainous chain immediately behind the ruins of Thebes, 
and presenting, for nearly six miles, a perpendicular hei^t of 300 or 400 feet of lime- 
stone rock. 

The description given by recent travellers of the approach to the tombs, and of 
their appearance, is so striking, that the Translator may be excused for quoting it. — 
" At a ifrnall but highly finished temple, called El Ebek, a narrow gorge or ravine 
leads, by a winding track, into the heart of the Lybian mountains. At the end of 
two miles, a narrow chasm opens into the * valley of the tombs,' a gloomy solitude, 
presenting the arid and desolate aspect of the desert. High and bare mountain* 
bound the horizon on ail sides, allowing only part of the sky to appear. The heat 
reflected from them is so intense, that m 1799, it killed two of Dessaix's escort. In 
this awful solitude, the ancient Egyptians sought to seclude from every human eye 
the magnificent monuments of the kin^s of Thebes. Avarice and curiosity, howev- 
er, have triumphed over every precaution. The huge mass of stone which bars the 
entrance opens, when penetrated, into a narrow and intricate passage, closed by 
successive gate after gate. At length a passage is found into a spacious chamber, 
in the middle of which is the sarcophagus, commonly empty ; while the walls are 
adorned with painled sculpture, in the highest style of Egyptian magnificence." — 
(ilfurra/f Ency. of Geography ^ page 1173.) From the nature of the sutriects on the 
walls,— funeral processions, religiuus mysteries, d&c— the discovery and exploration 
of these tombs has thrown great light upon Egyptian antiquities in general. 



* The Translator hopes he may be pardoned the introduction of the epithet " educ- 
tive;"* as it has not, he believes, up to this time, been naturalized in the English 
language. He feels a pleasure in stating, that it was originally suggested, many 
years ago, by an amiable and highly accomplished pupil of his— 3fu« l^aneet Bircht 
now Mr». Grah«mt of the city of Dublin. 
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7. Near the confines of Egypt, and those parts of Arabia^ 
and Ethiopia bordering on it, is a place containing many and 
extensive mines of gold,^ which is collected with vast-toilsomoo 
labor ^ndi great expense. The earth being, in its nature, black,^ 
and having interstices and veins of marble, excelling in white- 
ness,^ and surpassing all bright substances in splendor, those 
engaged at the mining operations prepare the gold by a mul- 
titude of workmen. Because the kings of Egypt condemn to 
the mining of gold, those found-guilty of any crime, and those 
taken in war, and also those falling under unjust accusations 
and those committed to-prison from royal resentment ; — ^having 
sometimes collected themselves only, and sometimes them^ 
selves together with all their kindred. Those thus con- 
demned, being many in number, and all bound with fet- 
ters, persevere unremittingly in their labors, both day and 
night enjoying no- relaxation : and being carefully guarded 
from all escape. First, then, having with a large fire burnt 
the hard earth containing the gold, and making it brittle, they 
conduct the process by a-number^f-hands : and that earth 
now softened, and which, with only moderate labor, would 
yield to iron instruments used in mining, myriads of unhap- 
py men continue to elaborate through a most tedious operation. 
An experienced-artist, who knows-how-to distinguish Me /Mr- 
ticular hind of stone, and points it out to the workmen, super- 
intends the operation. Among those doomed to this unhappy- 
lot, they who are Superior in bodily strength pound the mar- 
ble ore^ with iron mallets ;^ applying not art, but^me^e brute 
force to the operation. Th«y next throw-out the quarried 

1. This, the student will readily perceive, is a mistake, as this part of Arabia is 
separated from Egypt by the Red Sea. The ancients, however, had very confused 
notions as to the relative positions of the two countries. 

3. These mines, though mentioned by Agatharcides, (B. C. 140,) and later writers, 
and worked even by the Arab Califs, long remained unknown : and their position was 
fully ascertained only a few years since, by M. M. Linant & Bonomi. They lie in the 
Bish^eek mountains, south-east from Ba^ayreh, a village opposite the town of Ed« 
foo, (lat. 24« 58') or Apollinopolis Magna, and at a distance of nearly ten day's journey 
from that place.— H^t;A»n«on'« Andent Egyptiana, i. S32, and iii. 2S7. 

3. The rock in which the veins of quartz run, is an argillaceous schist, and, there- 
fore, appears much darker by the contrast with the shining quartz. 

4. The gold lies in veins of quartz, (0>f/?ay napftdpov,) but the small quantity pro- 
duced by the most harassing toil, added to the want of water, and other local im- 
pediments, would render the re-opening of them, at the present day, an unprofitable 
speculation. Indeed, in the time of Aboolfidda, (A. D. 1334,) they barely covered 
their expenses, and have never be^n worked since they were abandoned by the Arab 
Califs.— /Md, vol. i, p. 233. 

Mohammed Ali sent to examine them quite recently, and to obtain specimens of 
the ore, but found it would be useless to re-open them. 

5. The quartz containing the gold. 

6. Or, " chisels," as Wilkinson has translated it. It is probable that all these mi- 
ning tools were made of bronze, as Agatharcides* from whom Diodorus has copied 
his account, says, that " wedges of bronze, (Karo^idss xo^^ot>) ^^ found in the 
mines," and infers that they were unacquainted with iron. But consult Wilkinson^t 
Ancient Egyptians, iii. p. 349— -54. 

14 
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fragments on the floor, and are incessantly engaged in tUs, on 
account of the severity and stripes of the overseer. The 
boys under-age, creeping through the shafts into the ezcava* 
tions of the rock, throw up, with much-labor, the scattered 
particles of the rock, by little and little, and carry them to a 
place without the mouth into the open air. Those beyond 
thirty years of age, receiving from them an apportioned part 
of the quarried stone, beat it with iron pestles in stone mor- 
tars, until they reduce it to the size of a pea. From these 
operatives, the women and the elder of the men receive the 
stone, now reduced-to-the-size-of-a-pea, and there being many 
mills^ ranged in-order, they cast it into these, and standing to- 
gether two or three at each handle, they continue-grinding, 
until they have reduced the assigned portion to the consist- 
ence of the finest flour. Lastly, the more skilful workmen 
taking the ground stone, bring it to its final-perfection : for, on 
a broad plank, gently sloping, they triturate the wrought mar- 
ble, by pouring water on it. Then the earthy part being-sepa- 
rated-by-ablution from the water, flows down on the inclina- 
tion oi the board,^ and that containing the gold, on account 
of its weight, remains on the board. After frequently repeat- 
ing this, they first rub it slightly with the hands, and then, 
gently pressing it with porous sponges, by these means they 
take up the light and earthy parts, until the ore of gold re- 
mains pure. Finally, other artists receiving the ore thus col- 
lected by weight and measure, cast it into earthen crucibles. 
Then mixing the mass-of-ore, with a proportionate quantity 
of lead, and grains of salt, and also a little tin, and barley 
bran, they throw them in together. Providing suitable covers 
and carefully smearing them with moist-clay, they bake all 
the ingredients, for ^ye days and five nights in succession. 
After leaving them to cool, they find nothing of the other in- 
gredients in the crucible, but yet the gold pure, with a slight 
diminution in weight. This then is the extremely rude-and- 
antiquated manner of discovering these metals, as established 
by the ancient kings.' 

1. Similar to those now used for grinding com in tlie vallej of the Nile, and made 
of a sort of hard granite. 

t. Near these inclined planes are still to be seen little white monnds, the residue 
of this operation, as carried on by the Egyptians, or, still later, by the Arab miners. — 
See WUkinson^s Ancient Egyptiuni, ill., p. 330. The carious student should also read 
•B article mentioned in the following note. 

S. On the extraordinary proficiency of the early Egyptians in many of the most use- 
fol arts and sciences, the student dcwlrous of the most recent information, ought to 
read Art. /., Ancient Egyptians^ in Westminster RevieVf No. LXX., July 1841. 

The writer remarks, that " the vulgar idea of the extreme rarity of glass, until the 
time of Augustus, is amply disproved by the numerous pieces of extremely well and 
curiously manufactured glass, found at Pompeii. Glass and porcelain, of a quality 
equally fine as the modem, were manufactured by Egyptian artisans 1800 B. C, on* 
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8. AlaxaDder, having deteTmined to build a great ci^ la 
Egypt, gave-orders to ihose left for this business, to build it 
midway between the lake and the sea. Having measured 
out the site, and having skilfully divided it into streets, he 
named it, after himself, Alexandria; most delightfully situa- 
ted near the harbor of Pharos ; and, by his happy-ai range meat 
of the streets, causing the whole city lo be thoroughly ventila- 
ted by the refreshing Etesian winds. Bv reason o/iAeirblow- 
ing over an extensive sea, and cooling the atmosphere in the 
city, he procured great purity of air, and excellent health to 
the inhabitants. The wall-around, this city he built of extra- 
ordinary height, and of wonderful solidity. Being situated 
about midway between a large lake and the sea, it had only 
two narrow passages from the mainland, and these very strong- 
ly guarded. Forming the shape of the city like that of it 
cloak, he drew a broad aireet, intersecting the city nearly in 
the centre, and worthy-of-admi ration for its length and 
breadth : for extending from gate to gale, it was forty stadia 
in length and one hundred feel in breadth ; and adorned 
throughout with splendid houses and magnificent temples. 
Alexander also gave orders to erect a royal residence, which 
should be an object-of- wonder for its extent and the massive- 
oess of the work aad construction. Not only Alexander, bnt 
almost all the kings of Egypt who reigned after him, aggran- 
dized this palace with costly and sumptuous decoratioDS.* 
Altogether, this city in latter times, received so great an in- 
crease, aa to be reckoned by many, the foremost of all onthe 
habitable globe : for in beauty, size, greatness of revenue, and 
abundance of all things necessary for the support of life, it far 
exceeds all others.^ 

der the IBUi dynsslF. "id in greal profusion. The glais-blowors of Thebei wen 
(Teitsc pcoHclenUin thait utlAaii we are." " Tliey posiesaed," sifs Winkelmui, 

that ingenioui production—/ mtmminii ittf Bgiai i ieBa iViiMa diiigwUi dtUa ipt- 

tUnomi sdaMie, 4«.,^il Dolturt IppaUlo RuicOim, ic, Piai : 1^0^ with pliISB. 

1. PtoiemyXagiu iB. C. SSJ,) founiM liere tiis ftmom library, which contained rt 

^egedthe eity, (B. C. 41,1 and tha remainder mas almotl oolire))' dostroyeiiQraeal- 
tared abroad under Ttteodastos ihe Grcii, (A. O. ass ;) leaiing liitle mors tlian 
emptyslielFes to be cominllled lo llie Bamea by the Ualif Omar, ui Mi. 

Tbli last circumstance has. hoire'er. been contradicted by a Teiy able Unoriu. 

3. Bowies' dsiciiptioo ef Aisiandna Is animsied and striking :— 
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9. The Ethiopians lead a miserable life, go almost naked, 
and are nomadic in their habits. Their cattle are sheep of 
a diminutive size, goate, oxen and dogs : all of which are, in 
like manner, of-stunted-growth. They live on millet and bar- 
ley ; from both of which they also extract for themselves a 
drink : of fruit trees, they are destitute, with the exception 
of dates, a few of which are cultivated in the royal gardens. 
Some eat even grass ^ and tender branches, and the lotus and 
the root of the calamus. They also live upon flesh and blood, 
and milk and cheese. — 10. The Ethiopians make use of 
wooden bows four cubits long, hardened in the fire. They 
also furnish arms to their women ; most of whom adorn the 
nether lip by transpiercing it with a brass ring. They are 
clothed in sheep-skins, which have no wool: — their sheep 
being covered with hair like that of goats. Some go entirely 
naked, or girt-round-the-middle with little sheep-skins, or a 
sort of reticular-garment fabricated-of-hair well- woven.* They 
believe in a god, who is immortal and the cause of all things, 
and in another who is mortal ; a certain nameless and ob- 
scure being : but they generally look on their benefactors and 
kings as gods. Some throw their dead into a river ; others 
keep them in-their-houses ; after having embalmed them in^ 
a transparent resin : and more bury them in earthen coffins, 
within-the-precincts of their temples. For kings, they select 
those who excel in beauty, or for their skill in breeding cat- 
tle, for their bravery, or for their riches.^ 

11. Having thus treated of those places, it may be proper 
to proceed with the narration concerning the Lybians, who 
live near Egypt, and concerning the neighboring country. Four 
tribes of Lybians inhabit the regions around Cyrene, and the 



On the site of this celebrated city nothing is now left, except scattered fragments, 
or a few isolated columns, and here and there the vestige of buildings, or the doubt- 
lul traces of some of those great streets which extended from gate to gate. 

1. This may have been a kind of grass called Teff by the natives, and known to 
botanists as Abyssinian grass, (Poa Abiaaynica.) The seeds afford an excellent flour. 
•^RusaelPs Nutria 4- Abysnniaj p. 330. 

8. Commentators are much divided on the precise meaning of the words, rptx^va 
nXiyuara s^iupff : the version above given is, nowever, the one most consistent with 
Strabo's description.— Fid« StrabOy Lib. 17, p 822, n. ft. 

3. Lit. : ** after having poured around them a transparent resin." 

4. The Ethiopians, considered as the inhabitants of Central Africa, are still as un- 
civilized, and almost as little known, as in the days of Strabo. Various tribes still 
eat the flesh of the rhinoceros and the crocodile, while others are content with the 
lotus, the tender shoots and young grass of our text. 

Some writers would restrict Ethiopia to the modern Nubia and Abyssinia. — See 
RutseWs Nubia and Abyssinia. 

ft. Celebrated shoals and quicksands on that part of the coast of Africa, now 
known as the desert of Sert. This is 400 miles in length, and for about 40 miles is 
bordered by a marsh covered with a thin saline crust, which often gives way beneath 
the horse's feet, and discovers hollow spaces, many of which are of great depth » 
with water at the bottom. This dangerous swamp, combined with the general cba- 
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Syites ;^ and also the interior of the continent, adjacent to 
these places : of thes^, they who are called Nasamones, oc- 
cupy those parts lying towards the south ; they who are called 
Auchiss, the parts towards the west ; they who are called 
Marmaridae dwell on that slip of land between Egypt and 
Cyrene, occupying that^ together with the sea-coast. They 
who are called Macse, surpassing all those of the same nation, 
by their great populousness, inhabit those places near the 
Syrtes. Of the abovementioned Lybians, those follow-agri- 
cultural-pursuits, who possess a country capable of producing 
grain^ in abundance : — these are nomadic ; viz : — as many 
as paying attention to the rearing of cattle, derive their sup- 
port from them. Both these tribes have kings, and lead a 
life not absolutely savage, nor remote from human civilization.^ 
The third tribe is not subject to kings ; and having no idea 
of, nor consideration for, justice, is continually engaged-in- 
acts-of-plunder and robbery.^ The Lybians of this tribe, 
making sudden irruptions from the wilderness, hastily seize 
whatever comes in their way, and speedily retreat to the same 
place of security. All these Lybians lead the life of wild 
barbarians ; dwelling under the open air, and pursuing-with- 
fond-partiality a savage manner of living : for they neither 
use a mild diet, nor decent clothing, but cover their bodies with 
the skins of goats. Their armor is adapted to the country 
and their habits-and-occupations. Being light of body, and 
inhabiting, for the most part, a level country, they readily 
rush into dangerous-enterprises, having only three javelins, 
and some stones in leathern bags : but they wear no sword, 
nor helmet, nor any other defensive armor: aiming rather to 
excel in the rapidity of the pursuit and again of the retreat. 
Whence they are admirably calculated for running and 
casting the stone : — sedulously-improving the advantages of 

racier of the region, seems to have suggested to the ancients the idea of quick- 
sands ; though it is positively stated, that nothing is found in any part of it strictly 
answering to the term. The dangers of this giilph, painted by them in such direful 
colors, consist in a flat and shallow coast full of concealed rocks and banks, against 
-which a heavy surf, brought in by the north wind blowing across the Mediterranean, 
is constantly breaking. — Murray^s Encyclopadia of Gtographyy p. 1208. 

1. Or, " fruit," &c. 

2. From the very uncertain application of the term Lvbia, among the ancients, it 
is difficult to define its present limits ; but, as it was eviaently a general name for all 
the northern coast of Africa, west of Egypt, it may be said to nave corresponded 
very nearly with the modern Barbary, comprehending all that tract of country ex- 
tending westward from Egypt to the shores of the Atlantic, and stretching into the 
interior to an undefined extent. This territory, at present sub-divided into the pro- 
vinces of Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Fez, and Morocco, includes almost every 
variety of soil and climate, as described in our text. 

3. The same with the Arabs of the Desert, who appear, from the accounts of tra- 
vellers, to have inherited in full perfection, all the wandering, predatory, lawless 
proi^nsities of their ancestors, lliey acknowledge no authority but that of their 
raeiks, which is, at best, very precarious. 

14» 
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aatwe, by exercise and practice. On the whole, they do not| 
in any respect, observe either justice or fidelity, towards those 
of other tribes. 

12. Of this region, that bordering on Gyrene^ has a good- 
soil and produces^ much fruit. It is not only fertile-in-grain, 
but abundance of vines, and has moreover olive, and other for- 
est wood, and rivers productive-of-advantage to the natives.^ 
The district extending towards the southern division, being 
barren and destitute of running waters, presents an appear- 
ance very like a sea, and affording no variety. It is surround- 
ed with an immense desert region : whence it is not possible 
to behold a bird nor any four footed living-creature in it, ex- 
cept the antelope or the wild ox : no, not even a plant, or any 
other thing capable of gratifying the sight : as the whole re- 
gion extending into the interior exhibits nothing but a continu- 
ed series of sand hills.^ In the same proportion as it is des- 
titute of those productions necessary to civilized life, just so 
does it abound with serpents of all sorts, both as it regards 
species and size ; but particularly of those called Cerastes. 
These inflict deadly wounds, and are of a color resembling 
sand : wherefore, as these reptiles resemble the earth beneath 
them in appearance, few only can distinguish them ; and many 
treading on them, through- ignorance, fall upon unforeseen 
dangers. 

13. Carthage is situated on a sort of peninsula, compre- 
hending a circuit of three hundred and sixty stadia, surround- 
ed^ by a wall. In the middle of the city was the acropolis, 
which they called Byrsa ; an eminence of moderate elevation, 
inhabited round about, and having on the top, a temple of 
Esculapius, which, at the taking of the city, the wife of As- 
drubal burned, together with herself. Both the harbors, and 
Cothon especially y a small circular island surrounded by the 
Euripus, and having naval stations around on either side, lie 



1. The ruins of this once polished and powerful city, may be called a recent dis- 
covery. They are finely situated on a high table plain, descending abruptly to the 
sea by successive stages, along each of which is a smooth rocky path, still bearing , 
the marks of the chariot wheels. The view from the brow of the eminence, SOOO 
feet high, over the rocks, plains, and the expanse of the distant Mediterranean, is 
singularly beautiful.— For a more detailed account of Cyrene, and particularly of its 
remarkable necropolis, see Murray's Encyclopadia of Geographyt p. 1209. 

S. Lit. : " producing," dec. 

S. Barca, the modem Cyrenaica, is still distinguished for its fertility. It is tra- 
versed bv a hilly ridge, abounding in s^brings, which sprinkle the surrounding deserts 
with valleys of the most brilliant verdure and fertility. (Compare ut supra.) 

4. Lit. " the whole region extending into the interior, having innumerable sand 
hills to an Interminable length.*' 

5. Lit. " having a wall." 
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below the Acropolis. It is a colony pkaU§d by Dido^ who 
led the people from Tyre. So prosperous was this colony to 
the Phoenicians, and not only it, but also one founded by them 
in Iberia, and also another beyond the pillars of Hercules f 
that the Phcenicians possessed-themselves-of the best part of 
Europe, both on the continent and the neighboring islands. 
They conquered all Lybia as far as it was possible to inhabit 
without having recourse to a nomadic life. From this exten- 
sive sway, they raised up a city worthy to rival Rome, and 
they carried-on three dangerous wars^ against its citizens. 

14. The power and resources of the Carthaginians were very 
manifest from the last war, in which they were utterly ruined 
by Scipio Emilianus, and their city entirely destroyed. For 
when they commenced the war, they possessed three hun- 
dred cities in Lybia, and had in the city seven hundred thousand 
men : being besieged and compelled to tum-their-thoughts to a 
surrender, they gave up two hundred thousand suits of complete 
armor, and three thousand catapultic engines ; that they might 
not be forced into an unequal war. But on a subsequent deter- 
mination to carry on the war, they forthwith established a 
manufactory-of-arms and every day there were produced one 
hundred and forty wrougbt-coats-of-mail, three hundred 
swords, five hundred lances, and one thousand catapultic 
missiles. The female servants furnished their hair for the 
catapultae. At the time, having only twelve ships, then al- 
though compelled to retreat into Byrsa, in the space of two 
months they built and fitted out one hundred and twenty 
armed ships ; and as the mouth of Cothon was blocked up, they 
dug another mouth, and their armament suddenly issued forth : 
for there had been a quantity of timber formerly deposited 
there, and a number of artificers being supported at the public 



1. This unhappy princess has formed the subject of one of the smartest, although 
not the most elegant, epi^ams in any language, by Au^nius : 

Injelix DidOf nuUi bene nupta tnarito : 
Hoc pereuntef fugis ; — hoc fugientCf peri*. 

This has been so happily translated — traduite si heureuseniiMtf says RoUin — into 
French, as to afford a serious cause of exultation to the critics of that lively people, 
that their language was, even in epigrammatic point and brevity, equal to that of im- 
perial Rome. With what justice, let the pupil judge :~here is the boasted ver- 
sion : — 

Pauvre DidoHf oii fa reduite 

De les maris le triste sort f 

Vun en mourant cause tafuite ; 

Vautre snfuyatU cause ta mort. 

There is the sense certainly, but where is the spirit ?— the body is there, but the 
■oul is fled. Is there any one of the slightest pretension to true taste,— eft estrems 
GalliiB Jin^us ad Pyretutos montes—v/ho would venture to assert that the modem ver- 
aion approximates to the sententious brevity and inimitable point of the original 1 

8. The Punic wars, the third of which is the iardrov noXijjiOv of the next para- 
graph in the text. 
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expense, worked incessantlj at aU thesepreparations. Such and 
so formidable was Carthage ; yet was it ta&en and destroyed.^ 



XIL HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

I. SOLON.a 
Solon procures the Athenians the possession of Salamis. 

After the citizens of Athens^ had been quite worn out, wa- 
ging a long and harassing war with the Megarians,^ concem- 



1. The remains of Carthage are about twelv^e miles to the east of Tunis : but no 
destruction can be more complete than that which has overwhelmed that celebrated 
city. The inqoisitiye traveller may even look over its site without perceiving that acity 
ever existed upon it. It is only when he penetrates into its subterranean recesses tliat 
he finds any marks of its ancient greatness. He then discovers the spacious cisterns 
in which water was jotained for the use of the inhabitants ; and he can trace the 
line of that stupendous aqueduct, by which it was derived from mountains fifty 
miles distant.— See Mmrray'* Eneyelopadia of Geography p. 1206. London edUitmt 1834. 

Tasso has some fine lines on the melancholy catastrophe of Carthage, thus ren- 
dered by Hunt : 

Great Carthage prostrate lies, and scarce a trace 
Of all her mighty rivers marks the place 
Where once she stood : thus Desolation waits 
On loftiest cities, and on pioudest states ; 
Huge heaps of sand, and waving herbage hide 
The pomp of pow'r, the monuments of pride : 
And yet does man, poor child of earth, presume 
To mourn, vain arrogance ! his mortal doom !" 

Carthage was afterwards rebuilt, but never regained its former glory. Nunc pop- 
uli Romani colonia, olim imperii ejus pertinax aemula ; jam quidem iterum opulenta 
etiam nunc tamen priorum excidio rerum, quam ope pxssentium : says Mela de situ 
orbist Lib. 1, 17, 9. 

S. The two great legislators of the Greeks were Solon and Lycurgus, who, by sys- 
tems diametrically opposite, sought the amelioration of their respective pei^le. 
While Lycurgus depended for success on the stem manners, stoical indifierence, 
and rigid discipline, in which the Spartan females , not less than males, were educa- 
ted ; Solon aimed at the attainment of his object by softening, humanizing and pol- 
ishing the minds and maimers of the Athenians. The Spartans were better fitted 
for the more hardy pursuits of war, if not of conquest, by early and constant exer- 
cise in running, wrestling^ leaping, the endurance of fatigue, fortitude under snlfer- 
ing, bodily or mental : whilst they were at the same time taught to despise any call- 
ing or occupation, even that of agriculture, as incompatible with the exalted idsas of 
freemen, and fitted only for helots or slaves. The Athenians, on the other hand, 
were carefully trained in every pursuit ennobling to the mind, or gratifying to the 
senses ; in the cultivation of the liberal arts and sciences, together with all those 
useful avocations relating to architecture, mechanics or tillage. Hence the obser- 
vation of Valerius Maximus, [ii. 6] that '' the Spartans were trained for war, and 
the Athenians for peace.*' 

Pericles, in his funeral oration over the Athenians who fell in the first years of the 
Peloponnesian war, pointedly alludes to this difference of character :— Aia0e/)o/icy 
il KM rati rdv noXsiiiKbiv ftsXirais rail/ ittavriayv roitrde. rfiv re yhp irtfXty Koiviiv 
vapixofieVf koI oix iariv Sre (evi^Xao-fa; dnslpyoftCv riva fl fia^fipaTos, fi ^eaftaroSt B 

S. Lit. " those in the city," Ac. 

4. The Athenians were also very muQh weakened by the intestine dissentions be- 
tween the three parties, of the coast, {ireSiov^) the plain, (napaX(af) and the high- 
lands, (leucpia.) These prevented them from carrymg on with success, any foreign 
war, even with the comparatively^ weak republic of Megara, and, together with the 
resTLlts attendant upon the conspiracy of Cylon, which had occurred some years pre- 
vious, added very much to the general depression and aversion to a new war. — See 
Tkirlwaire Greece, vol. ii., pp. 83, 84, and Arnold's Tkmeydides, vol. i., App.S, p. 003. 
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ing the island of Salamis, and had passed a law that no one, 
under penalty of death/ should in future propose, either by 
writing or verbally, that the city ought to lay a.ny further claim 
to Salamis. Solon, deeply resenting the disgrace, and perceiv- 
ing many young Athenians anxious for some pretext for ano- 
ther war, but at the same time afraid of making a beginning, 
on account of the law, — counterfeited a derangement in 
his intellects ; and a report was industriously spread from his 
own house all over the city, that he was insane. Having 
privately composed some elegiac-verses, and having studied 
tbem with so much application as to be able to repeat them 
by heart, he, on a sudden, rushes into the market place with 
a cap on his head : cls if just returned from a journey, A 
great crowd having flocked together, ascending the heralds' 
stone, he repeated the elegy, in the manner of a song,^ the 
beginning of which is as follows : 

jiil Kpv<pHv av Tis roiv iroXsfiicjv lioiv dxpeXri^edi' k, t. X. See the whole of this sprit- 
ed effusion, in Thucydides. 

" Then in the studies of war, we excel our enemies in this, we leave our city open 
to all men, nor was it ever seen, that by banishing of strangers, we denied them the 
learning or the sight of any of those things, which if not hidden, an enemy might 
reap advantage by,*' dec. — Hobbta' Trans. 

One of Solon's laws has, however, occasioned ranch discussion as well as diversity 
of opinion. It forms the subject of an entire chapter in the " Attic Nights** of Aulas 
GeUius, by whom it is thus introduced : — In legibus Solonis illis antiquissimis, que 
Athenis axibus ligneis incise sunt, quasqae latas ab eo Athenienses, ut sempiteme 
manerent, pcenis et religionibus sanxerant, legem esse Aristoteles refert scriptam 
ad hanc sententiam : si ob discordiam dissentionemque seditio atque discessio pop- 
nli in duas partes fieret, et ob eam causam irritatis animis utrimque arma caperen- 
tur, pugnareturque, tum qui, in eo tempore in eoque casu civiles discordie, non al- 
terutre parti sese adjunxerit, sed solitarius, separatusqne a commnni male civitatis 
■ecesserit; is domo, patria, fortunisque omnibus careto, ^c.—AuU Gelii, Notiea 
Attica : 2, 13. 

** In those very ancient laws of Solon, which were inscribed in Athens, on wooden 
tables, and which, from veneration to him, the Athenians, to render eternal, had 
sanctioned with punishments and reli^ous oaths, Aristotle relates there was one to 
this effect : — * If in any tumultuous disssention, a sedition should ensue, and the 
people divide themselves into parties, and from this irritation of their minds, both 
sides should take arms and fight, then he who would in this unfortunate period of 
civil discord, join himself to neither party, but should individually withdraw 
himself from the common calamity of the city, should be deprived of his house, his 
family, and fortunes, and be driven into exile from his country,' " &c. — Beloe's AuJu* 
GeUiuty Trans. 

This law, adds Gellius, which to a careless observer might appear calculated both to 
punish undeserving innocent persons and increase anarchy, was in fact the result of 
the most profound sagacity : for if the more respectable and peaceable portion are 
unable to check the riotous and disorderly, they will, by being thus compelled to join 
themselves to one or other of the two, very speedily quell the tumult and restore 
peace to the city. 

Favorinus, the philosopher, was of opinion that the same procedure ought to be 
observed in all disputes among brethem, friends, and neighbors, instead of abandon- 
ing tbem to the tender mercies of the harpies of the law. 

Plutarch, nevertheless, stignmatizes it as a most severe law ; and Cicero, [in lib. 
10. Epist. adAtticum. Efist. 1,] asserts the punishment was death : unless we un- 
derstand the word capite in a modified sense. 

For a useful abridgement of the laws of Solon, the carious student is referred to 
that instructive work, Voyage du Jeune Anacharsisj ifC. 

1. Lit. " otherwise, that he tony one transgressing ths Zow,] should be punished 
with death," &c. 

3. This is usually translated " singing ;" but, in the opinion of the Translator, not 
correctly : as he conceives the words iv (oSiff to mean a mode of delivery, not very 
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As a herald am I come from loyely Salamis, 

Pronouncing^ a gracefol-arrangement of verses ; — 
a song instead of an harangue. 

This poem was entitled " Salamis," and contained one hun- 
dred rerses, very elegantly composed. This being sung, and 
the friends of Solon beginning to applaud, but particularly 
Pisistratus ;^ who warmly exhorted^ the citizens, and stimula- 
ted^ them to follow the advice of the speaker ; the Athenians, 
abrogating the law, again resumed war ; — selecting Solon as 
their General. Of the different accounts of the subsequent 
transactions, the following are the most generally received, 
— that sailing to Colias^ together with Pisistratus, and there 
taking all the women, who were offering up the national 
sacrifice to Ceres, he dispatched to Salamis a trusty messen- 
ger, pretending to be a deserter^ to tell the Megarians if they 
wished to capture ^e principal women of Athens, to sail 
along with him, as speedily as possible to Colias. When the 
Megarians, at-his-persuasion, sent off a strong body of troops 
in a ship, and as soon as Solon beheld the ship putting off 
from the island, he ordered the women to withdraw, and the 
younger men, who had not as yet any beard, after being dress- 
ed in their garments, head bands and sandals, and after se- 
cretly providing themselves with daggers, to take diversion and 
dance-together on the sea shore, until the enemy should dis- 
embark, and the ship be within their power. All things be- 
ing thus arranged, the Megarians, completely deceived by the 
appearance, eagerly sprang upon land, as if emulating with 
each other in the capture of the women ; so that not a single 
man escaped, but dl were cut to pieces. Then the Atheni- 
ans, immediately setting sail, took the island. But others as- 
sert, that its capture was affected in a different manner. 

11. ARISTIDES. 
Passages from the life of Aristides, 

Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was of thetribe^ of Antio- 
chis and of the ward Alopece. Concerning his property, 

dlBsimilar to our modern recitative. Notwithitandin; the contrary opinion on a sub- 
ject of the same nature, so eloquently maintained by the learned SckUgel^ as quoted 
by the authors of TJu Thtt^n f^ the GreekSy the lYanslator must be ezcusea if he 
thinks— wIAuc ntbjudic* lU ««<.— See The Theatre tuf the Greeks, p. S70,3rd. edition. 

1. Lit. " presenting," or " laying before you." 

S. Who was a kinsman of Solon. 

S and 4. Lit. ** exhorting," and " stimulating." 

5. A low promontory between two and three miles east of Phalerum. On it stood 
a chapel sacred to Ceres. 

0. They were ten in number, and were divided into 174 wards, (iiifioi.) 
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various accounts are given : some describing it as that of a 
man living all his life in pinching poverty, and leaving at his 
death, two daughters, who, on account of their indigence, re- 
mained a long time unmarried. In contradiction to this ac- 
count, related by many, Demetrius Phalereus,^ asserts, that 
he knew a farm at Phalerum, named after Aristides, in which 
he was buried ; and collects many other proofs of the easy- 
circumstances of his family, not indeed very credible : anxi- 
ously endeavoring to extricate him from the imputation of 
poverty, as from a great misfortune. Under^ all changes in 
the government his equanimity appeared something wonder- 
ful. As he was neither puffed up with public-honors, so, 
on the other hand, was he patient and imperturbable in adver- 
sity. And in a similar spirit of magnanimity did he con- 
ceive that he was bound to hold himself completely subservi- 
ent to the interest of his country : always discharging the 
duty of an Athenian citizen, gratuitously and disinterestedly, 
without the remotest view to the acquisition of either private 
wealth or political glory. Hence, when those iambick-verses 
written by ^schylus, as descriptive of Amphiaraus, were re- 
peated on the stage : — 

He does not wish to appear just, but to be so ; 

Reaping- the-fruit,/rom the deep furrow in his mind, 
From which spring prudent counsels :^ 

1. One of the first comiptors of genuine eloquence, even in the golden age of 
Grecian literature. Denina remarks, that '* although not inferior to any of his pre- 
decessors, yet from a wish to avoid the common tracks, he resolved to distinguish 
himself by a style pleasing and animated, but figurative, flowery, polished and effem- 
inate.*' Consult his excellent work, Diseorso sopra le vieende delta litteratttrat ISmo. 
Berlin. See also Cicero De elaris Orafortfrta, and the judicious Qumtilian on his per- 
nicious influence. The latter says — Demetrius primus inelinasse eloquentiam didtur. 

8. In order to give a literal version of this rugged and idiomatic sentence, with any 
degree of accuracy, it has been found necessary to break it into three short mem- 
bers. The student will bear in mind, that a similar liberty must be occasionally 
taken In many subsequent passages from the sage of Chsronea : " whose works 
are recommended by accurate thought, extensive learning, and a deep knowledge of 
the human heart, more ttuin by elegance of style, purity of diction, or felicity of ex- 
pression." 
3. Otj as FraHcklin elegantly expresses it,— 

****** u His generous soul 
Wishes to be, not to appear, the best ; 
And from the ccdture of his modest worth 
Bears the rich fruit of great and glorious deeds.** 
See The Greek Tragic Theatre, p. 143, vol. 1. [London edit. 5 vols. 8vo.] 

The first part of this character has been imitated by Philemon, in one of his frag- 
ments ; 

E7va( iiKaios Koi SokcTv civai ^iXei. 

" He would be just, not merely seem t»be." 

And by Sallast in his elaborate character of Cato, 

Esse guam videri bonus malebat. — Bell. Cat., 54. 

The latter part may have furnished Cowper with the idea in the following lines 
from bis H<^ : 

" Their mind a wilderness, for want of care, 
The plough of wisdom never entering there." 
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all tamed their eyes on Aristides, aa one to whom the merit 
of the eomplimerU peculiarly-belonged. Not only against 
the influence of affection and favor, bat also against that of 
resentment and hatred, was he most inflexibly fortified for the 
caase of justice. Therefore it is said that, at one time, prose- 
cuting an enemy in a court of justice, and that after the de- 
livery of his accusation, the judges being unwilling to hear 
the accused in his defence, but forthwith calling for the votes 
against him, quickly rising up, he supplicated on behalf of the 
criminal, that he might be allowed-a-hearing and obtain the 
full benefit of the laws. At another time, being appointed 
judge between two private persons, and one of them saying 
that his adversary had frequently injured Aristides : ** Tell, 
my good man," said he, '* what evil he has done thee ; as I 
am judge for thee and not for myself." 

But of all the virtues centered in this roan, his justice was 
most perceptible to the multitude : from its very evident utility, 
and its general subordination-to-the-common-good. Whence, 
although a poor man and a plebian, he acquired that royal 
and divine appellation of the just :^ an honor which no king 
or tyrant has anziously-aspired-after. Princes, on the contrary 
felt a pride when surnamed Poliorcetai ; — [iBkers of cities ;] 
Ceraunoiy — [thunderbolts ;] Nicatores ; — [conquerors ;] and 

Aiisiides was, in the opinion of judicious historians, one of the most upright citi- 
zens that Athens ever produced. Toy iyto vOftSfiea, iTvv6av6utyos avrov tov rp&noVf 
Hpiorov iv6pa yeveo-Oai iv *A6^v7iai xai SiKaidrarov. — Herod, lib. 8, ch. 79. 

** Whom, after all I have learned of his life and-manners, I consider one of the 
best and most upright of all the Athenians."— £«Zoe'« Tratu. 

On the character of Aristides, and on the true meaning of the words " justice*' 
and '* virtue" among the ancients, the following extract may not prove uninterest- 
ing :— 

Aristide, Ath6nien c616bre pai sa grande reputation de justice et de probite, con- 
temporain et rival, ou pour mieuz dire, ennemi constant de Themistocle, par rivalite 
d^amourpropre et de gloire suivant les uns, parzele patriotique suivant les autres, 
banni d' Atnenes par application de la loid' ostracisme, surnomme plusijeurs fois U 
Juste par acclamation. Cette diversite de jugements sur Aristide, diversite qui re- 
sulte bien evidemment des ecrits de Theophraste, de Plutarque, de Lucien, de Sen- 
eque, etc., pourra, ce semble, s'expliq|uer d'une maniere satisfaisante apres qu'on 
aura defini d'une maniere precise I'idei que les anciens avaieut de la justice et de la 
vertu. Ce n'est pas ici le lieu de traitor cette matiere, dont nous nous occuperons 
specialement aux mots Justice, Vbrtu ehex les anciens ; nous nous contenterons 
de dire que chez les paiens c'etait plutot I'absence de injustice et de la corruption 
qui passait pour probite ou vertu que Pamour reel des vertus pour elles-memes ; de 
sorte qu'un homme pouvait passer pour vertueux, non pas seulement lorsqu'il prati- 
quait le bien, mais encore lorsqu'il s'abstenait du mal. II sufBsait, pour acquerir un 
grand renom d'honnetete ou de sagesse, de se garantir des vices et de la degradation 
de la multitude.— fincyc2op«d«e Catholi^et tome 2, p. 667. Consult, also, St. Augus- 
tine De Civitate Dei, hb. 1, cap. xxxiii., et infroj and Haldane's Evidence and AuthorUy 
of Divine Revelation^ vol. 1, chap. 1 and 9. 

1. " Tliat sage, 

Spotless of heart, to whom th' unflatt'ring voice 

Of freedom gave the sacred name of just." — Tkotnson. 

Wachsmutb (I. S,p. 56,) thinks it would be more proper to call Aristides the Disin- 
terested. But we cannot help thinking, with Thirwall (Hist, of Greece, ii. ;p. S07, 
notei) that " this negative epithet falls short of his real merit, as it does of what his 
contemporaries mean to ejqnress by the epithet AUaioiJ* 
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ttome when styled Aetoi ; — ^[Eagles ;] and Hierakes ; — 
[hawks ;]^— -preferring, as it would seem, the glory arising 
from violence and power, to that accruing from virtue. 

It afterwards happened to Aristides, that being first loved 
for his epithet of just, he was afterwards envied. For the 
people being puffed up from their recent victory, began-to-hate 
all those having a name and a reputation above the crowd. 
Coming into the city from all parts, they banished Aristides 
by ostracism :* speciously veiling their envy of glory under 
the cloak of jealous apprehension of tyranny.' This ostra- 
cism was not therefore a punishment for wickedness, but was, 
through a sort of decorous-palliation, called an humbling or a 
check on excessive pride and power. 

When the shells, then, were-being-written-on, it is said, that 
a certain illiterate and extremely boorish fellow, handing a 
shell to Aristides, as to a casual by-stander,^ requested him 
to inscribe " Aristides." The latter wondering and asking 
whether Aristides had ever done him any harm, he answered 
'* no, nor do I even know the man : but I am vexed hearing 
him every where called * just.' "^ It is said, that Aristides, 

1. Alktding to Demetrius Foliorcetes, Ptolemy Ceriunus, Seleucus Nicator, Pyr- 
rhus the Eagle, (of Epirus,) and Aiitiochus Hieraz. A fondness for this sort of sur- 
names has characterized all nations at some period or other of their less civilized 
state. Hence among the Indian tribes of North America, the " Black Hawks," the 
*' Swift- Eagles," with many other less dignified appellations, applied to the chiefii 
and great warriors. 

2. This extraordinary proceeding, by which those states of Greece, — wherever the 
ultra-democratic principle had developed itself,— far from allowing their citizens any 
distinction or privilege on the ground of superiority of property, talent, or merit, 
depressed them under the weight of a mere numerical majority, and sent them into 
banishment, was instituted at Athens, by Ciisthenes, (B. C. 502.) It is not by any 
means to be considered ^as a legal process, but merely a political expedient of the 
superior authority for the time being. Once every year, on a certain day, it was pro- 
posed to the congregated sovereign people that they should ostracise somebody. If Uiey 
affirmed that there was occasion for it from the alarming wealth, talents, or virtue 
of some one of their fellow citizens : a second meeting, was then appointed, at 
which every one gave in, written on a shell (IhrpaKov) or potshred, the name of 
the individual, whose high reputation trespassed upon his love of absolute equality, 
and whose expulsion he wished. If 6000 votes were given in, the Athenian who 
was so unfortunate as to be superior, in some respect, to his countrymen, went into 
banishment for ten years- (See C, F. HtrmantCs Political AKtiauities of Greecey ^^ 
66, III, and 130 ; Oxford, 1836.) 

3. Or more literally, *< assigning their apprehension of tyranny, as a pretext for 
their envy of glory." 

4. Or, " to one of the common people," &c. 

5. How humiliating to some of the most loudly vaunted, highly lauded virtues of 
poor erring humanity ; and yet how expressive of that base and malignant passion, 
envy of superior merit in public or distinguished men, unhappily so prevalent among 
mankind ! Odium publicumy etfama calamitosay gis the great Roman Orator— who had 
himself a bitter experience or its baneful effects — so appositely caHs it. From the 
earliest ages to the present day, it has been found, that in the same proportion as 
men became polished and refined, so did thoy become more subject to this hateful 
propensity. Instances are familiar with every reader of history, as well ancient as 
modern. Among some nations, however, and often among those not arrived at a 
▼ery high degree of refinement, it has predominated to a greater extent than in 
others : forinstance,*amongthe descendants of the Celts, not less than among those 
of the Pelasgians. Between the manners of no two people recorded in history, does 
there exist so close a similarity, as between those of the Irish and the Athenians. 

15 
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having heard these words, answered nought, but inscribed his 
name on the shell and returned it. When now leaving the 
city, liftiog-up his hands towards heaven, be prayed, that the 
Athenians might never meet [or fall into] any emergencyy 
which should cause them to remember Aristides.^ 

While the Lacedemonians were at the head of the Ghrecian 
confederacy, the Greeks used-to-pay a certain contribution 
towards the war, and wishing that an equitable proportion 
be assessed on every one, city by city, they requested Aristi- 
des of the Athenians ; and commissioned him, after inspect- 
ing the lands and revenues, to apportion for each according to 
its value and ability. Having thus become master of so much 
wealth, and Greece having, in some sense, entrusted all her 
property to him alone; he went into office poor and came out 
still poorer ; apportioning the taxable-contribution of all this 
property, not only with integrity and justice, but also, in a 
manner, agreeable and equitable to all. For, as the ancients 



The same passionate ardor for glory, the same insatiable longing for liberty, the same 
restiveness under oppression^ the same fertility of imagination, the same towering 
genius, the same military aspirations, the same daring courage in conflict, the same 
headlong impetuosity ;— and on the other hand, the same versatility, the same fickle- 
ness in eveiy thing, save adherence to the faith of their fathers, the same habit of 
procrastination, ttie same envy of ecich other's merit, whether real or imaginary, and 
the same ungenerous desire to depreciate its power and influence ; with various other 
points of resemblance, laudable and the contrary, irrelevant to the object ol the pres- 
ent work. 

A curious exemplification of these remarks occurred some few months since at 
a'public meeting of Irishmen in this city. While the assembled multitude were in 
scattered groups awaiting the arrival of the chairman, one of these mouthing dema- 
gogues of the lowest grade, both as it regards morals and merit, — ^that exercise so 
aeleterioua an influence on all the popular assemblies in this Republic, began to dis- 
play his oratorial powers by railmg at a worthy and respectable countryman, who 
had on many occasions evinced the most laudable activity and industry, together 
with a high degree of moral courage, in refuting or repelling slanderous attacks on 
the national character, and other subjects ; every way honorable to his patriotism. 
A by-stander, well aware of the relative merits and objects of both, asked the railer, 
" what injury has Mr. * ******* done you T" *• Oh !" answers the demagogue, 
with a swagger democratic, " Mr. ******** never did any thing to me, but he 
**eut» too manytkines." HI That is, in plain English, " Mr. ******* *has exhibited 
too much talent, integrity, and patriotism ; therefore I hate him." 

Pericles, in his funeral oration over the btave warriors who fell in the first year of 
the Peloponncsian war, has beautifully evolved the germ of this ignoble vice. 
Commencing with the conduct of former speakers and auditors on similar occasions, 
he says, — ^ixpiyhp roitds dvcrrol ol Iveaivoi cc'vi ircp2 iripoiv Xtydusvoi, is B<tov iy koI 
air is iKoaroi oCtirai Ixayds ttvai dpacal ri (avf^KOvac T<f> oi vrnpfiiXXovrt air6i» 
^oro(3vrc(. J^Sfi ital diriaro9ct. k.t.X. — Tkucyd. lib. iii. ch. 36. 

" For to hear another man praised, finds patience so long only as each man shall 
think he could himself have done somewhat of that he hears. And if one exceed in 
their praises, the hearer presently, through envy, thinks it false :" &c.— HoMe«* TVaiv. 
p. 93. As Saliust, his most successful imitator says, — uIh de magna virtute et gloria 
bonorum memores, ^u» sibi quisque faciliafactu potat, nquo animo accipit : supra ae, 
reluti ficta, pro falsis ducit. CaiaHna. ek. iii. So it was of olden time ; Aristides, 
Themistocles, Alcibiades, Thucydides, Coriolanus, Scipio, and Cicero—" cut too 
many shines" for the patient endurance of the ** Athenian demos" and the ** Ko- 
man people ;" they were consequently ostracised or banished ! ! ! 

1. This emergency did befall them, in the sixth year of his banishment, whan, alter 
Xerxes invaded Greece, Aristides was re-called to take in coniuucfion with Tb** 
mistodes, the command of the Athenian forces. 
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used-to-praise the golden age in the time of Saturn ; so the 
allies of the Athenians used-to-praise the assessment-Iaid-on 
by Aristides ; calling it the happy-time of Greece : particu- 
larly as not as long after the tax was doubled and then again 
tripled.^ Although Aristides had elevated his country to the 
chief command over so many nations, he still continued in 
poverty : and persevered to the end of his life, content with 
the glory of living poor not less than with that arising from all 
his trophies. This is manifest from the following circum- 
stance. Callias the torch bearer^ was related to him by birth. 
His enemies charging this man with a capital crime, after they 
had accused him but slightly of matters on which they had 
indicted him, adduced to the judges another point not included 
in the indictment. " Ye know," said they, ** Aristides, the 
son of Lysimachus, so much admired by the Greeks ; in- 
what-state do ye think his domestic concerns must be ; seeing 
him, €LS ye do, appearing in public with so mean a cloak ? is 
it not probable, that he who shivers with cold in public, 
should-suffer-extreme-hunger at home, and be destitute of the 
meanest necessaries ? This man, although his own cousin, 
has Callias, the most opulent of the Athenians, neglected ; 
and thaty when he, his wife, and children, were in the greatest 
distress : notwithstanding that he, [Callias,] had often made 
use of the man, and had by his means been frequently advan- 
ced to honor and power by you." Callias perceiving, upon 
this, that the judges were vehemently afiected and greatly 
irritated against him, called upon Aristides, requesting him to 
testify before the judges, that he [Callias] had frequently of- 
fered him very liberal aid, and pressed his acceptance, but, 
that he, [Aristides,] invariably refused ; — ^giving for answer, 
that, " it became him better to be proud on account of his po- 
verty, than it did Callias on account of his wealth." When 
Aristides had given this testimony in favor of Callias, there 
was none of the auditory who did not depart, wishing to be 
poor, like Aristides,^ rather than rich like Callias. 

1. The assessment by Aristides amounted to 460 talents ; Pericles raised it to 6,00 ; 
bat Alcibiades increased it to 1900 talents, or nearly three times the original amount. 
—Plut. Arist., c. 24. 

S. At ihe Eleusinian mysteries. As the oflSce of toreh-bearer was second in Im- 
portance only to that of hieroj^ant, it was never conferred on any but the wealtl^ 
lest and most eminent citizens. 

3. One of the most comprehensive descriptions of the ideal definition of a good 
mAn among the ancients, is the following by Cleanthes, as quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria : — 

TdyaBdv iptorai n*ol6v sffr*- &Kove ifi 
rtrayfteitoy^ iiicatov, Bviov, eyaeffi^. 
Kparo^v eavro^t XP^^f^^yt koKov. Siov, 
aitvmjfdVf AvBiKwrroVf aiel cvfi^ipoVf 
i^ofioVf aXvnoy, XwrtreXls, ivtaiiwoy, 
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III. THEMISTOCLES. 

Themistocles, the son of Neocles, is-said to bare been so 
entbosiastically-devoted to glory, and — through a passionate- 
ardor-for-distinction — to have been so great an admirer of il- 
bistrious actions, that, while yet a young man, the battle of 
Marathon^ being fought against the barbarians, and the gen- 
eralship of Miltiades becoming the obiect-of-universal admi- 
ration, he was frequently seen all-alone, absorbed in pensive 
thought ; and w6s also observed to pass whole nights without 

*6)0fXi/ioy, akwroVf Xvo-trcXif, dvtoivimv, 
ivTtftdv, onoXoY&Ofttvoif — 
evicXcfcs, &rv^0Vf iir(f(«X2f, wpaov^ in^oipow, 
XpoviiiiitvoVf ajUfiirrov, aisl iiauivov, 
d¥e\ewtrpoi irSt 8<rris eig 66Jlav pXiveif 
&£ 6^ iraf? Uiivm rtviofisvos KaX&9 rivis. 

See also that enchanting work, Mwrta CathQUd or " Ages of Faith,** vol. x, p. 33, 
«f tujtrdf [Lon.] It may not be inappropriate here to remark, that there is no version 
of the foregoing Oreek lines given ; in order that the judicious teacher may assign 
it as an exercise to those among his pupils adequate to the task of giving it an En^ 
llsh dress, either in humble prose or song sublime. An occasional exercise of this 
kind, is perhaps one of the easiest means of ascertaining the solid progress of thft 
student. 

1. To the student endowed with any portion of the mau Hvinior, the following 
beautifttl lines of B3rron must be acceptable : 

" The battle-field, where Persia's victim horde 
First bowM beneath the brunt of Hellas* sword, 
As on the mom to distant glory dear, 
When Marathon became a magic word ; 
Which utter*d, to the hearer's eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror's career. 

The flying Mode, his shaftless broken bow ; 
Hie fieiy Greek, his red pursuing spear ; 
Mountains above, earth's, ocean's plain below ; 
Death in the front, destruction in the rear ! 
Such was the scene — ^what now remaineth here t 
What sacred trophy marks the hallow'd ground. 
Recording freedom's srnile, and Asia's tear 1 
The rifled urn, the violated mound. 
The dust thy courser's hoof, rude stranger ! spurns around.** 

• Childe Harold^ 8nd Canto. 

" The plain of Marathon,** says the noble author, in his note, " the plain of Mara- 
thon was offered to me for sale at the sum of 16,000 piastres," about jCOOO, [Brit.] 
** Alas !'* continues Byron, " was the dust of Miltiades worth no more ?" 

It may be here remarked, that the dust of Miltiades could have had no CMinezion 
with the matter, as Plutarch expressly says lie died in prison at Athens ; so that in 
every probability he was buried in the immediate vicinity of that city, and not at 
Marathon, twenty miles distant. 

. From the soaring height of this noble burst of poetic enthusiasm to the sorry spec- 
ulation of the heartless Greek land-jobber, the descent, in the mind of the reader, is 
as unexpected as it is painful and humiliating. It is well the obnoxious note is out 
of sight — proad Inne^ proetU inde. 

If the generous soul of the English bard felt so indignant, that a wretched rem- 
nant of the oppressed, degraded and brutalized Greeks, were so utterly regardless 
of perpetuating the glories of the illustrious heroes, who here ibugfat, and died, and 
became commingled with the sacred soil of Marathon, more than 2300 years before, 
what would he his feelings, what his scorching invective, at the sordid sale and de- 
secration of Bunker's Hill, under the eyes of twelve millions of enlightened Amer- 
ican republicans, in little more than half a century after their patriotic ancestors had, 
with their best blood, solemnly sealed the liberties of a hemispnere, on that very spot ! 
But, as the philosopher very discreetly says, — Patria est tdricunmte ben* est ; iUud 
emtem per quod bene est m homme non in loco est : SO probably thougnt the thrifty prgt- 
prietors of the soil of Bunker's Hill. r * -^ < c- 
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sleep, and to hare-entirely-renouiiced bis wonted revellihgs ; 
nxkd furthermore, that he used to avow to those interrogating 
him and wondering at the change of liTe, that the glorious 
trophy of Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep. For while 
others were-of-opinion that the defeat of the barbarians at 
Marathon was the termination of the war, Themistocles, on 
the contrary, thought it -was the beginning of still greater 
struggles ; against which, he was always preparing himself 
on behalf of all Greece, and inuring the city for the coming 
conflict : already foreseeing the future from a distance. And 
as-a-preparatory-measure, whereas the Athenians had been 
accustomed to share amongst the citizens^ the revenue ac- 
cruing from the Laurian silver mines,^ he alone, going before 
the people, had the courage to bring-forward-a-motion that 
the Athenians abandoning the public distribution, ought, with 
this money, build gailies for the war against the ^ginetae.^ 
Because this war was-an-object-of-greatest-interest^ through- 
out Greece, and the ^ginetae, by the number of their ships 
maintained the superiority at sea. 

And by-this-means, also^ did Themistocles the more easily 
persuade them into his plans : — not holding-up-in-terror, 
either Darius or the Persians, (for they were a great distance 
off*; and the Athenians had no very serious-apprehensions 
that they would come, at all :) but most adroitly-and-skil- 
fully availing himself of the resentment and rivalry of his 
countrymen against the iEginetae,^ to forward this armament. 
With this money, they built 100 gailies with three benches . 
of oars ; which afterwards fought against Xerxes. After this, 
by imperceptibly inducing the citizens to adopt other measures, 
and bringing them down to the sea, as not being a match, by 
land, for their neighbors ; he thus rendered them not only 
able by the power of their navy to repel the barbarians, but 
to rule all Greece : and by thus changing them, as Plato says, 
from firm, beavy-armed-infantry to mariners and seamen, sub- 
sequently afforded grounds for an accusation against himself ; 



1. Lit. " axnougst themselves.'* 2. See p. 157, note 2, supra. 

3. This very year* the produce of these mines was unusually large, and would have 
yielded ten drachmas to every citizen of the poorer classes. As, according to 
BoBckh's calculation, (Public Economy of AthtrUt lib. I, c. 20,) an Athenian at this 
time might have lived on 100 drachmas a year, we may appreciate the difficulties 
o( the task undertaken by Themistocles, and the sacrifice made by the Athenians in 
surrendering so important an addition to their annual income. 

4. Or. *' this war had then attained the acme of the most intense anxiety through- 
out Greece," Ac. 

5. Who were still at war with them, and still masters of the sea. Thacydidet 
(i. ch. 13) says that Themistocles used both these arguments with the Athenians. 
And indeed, it is more than probable that he did, as Greece at the time was fall of 
mmors of the intended invasion by the Persians. 

16* 
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^40 wity " that Tbenustocles, having taken away the spear and 
shield of the citizens, degraded the Athenian democracy to 
the cushion and the oar." And all these things, did he ac- 
complish notwithstanding the opposition of Miltiades himself > 
Whether or not, by doing so, he injured the integrity or pu- 
rity of the constitution, must be the part of a ipore curious 
philosopher to examine. But, that, at this period, the salva- 
tion of Greece was from the sea, and that these very gallies 
rabed up the ruined city of Athens^ — in addition to other 

?ioofs, — Xerxes himself has furnished-abundant-evidence. 
V although his land forces remained^ entire and unbroken, 
he nevertheless fled, after his defeat at sea ;^ as being no lon- 
ger a match for his enemy. And, as it appears to me, he 
left Mardonius to be an obstacle to the Greeks in their pur- 
suit, rather than with the prospect of reducing them to slavery .^ 

1. Lit. " remaining," &c 2.. At Salamis. 

8. Plutarch is, perhaps, mistaken in this conjecture. The pride of Xerxes was 
not so easily humbled as this would make it appear. The plan adopted by him, was 
a suggestion of Mardonius, who feared lest his master would wreak upon himself 
the eUsappointment at Salamis, and who desired, moreover, to reserve to himself a 
field for his ambition with every prospect of achieving a conquest which would com> 
pletely re-establish him in the royal favor. This shows how far the Persian monarch 
was from abandoning his hopes of conquest in Greece.— (Consult ThirhioaW* Greece^ 
ii, pp. 313, 313.) 

Tne great Roman satirist has indulged in some severe strictures, although holding^ 
up an excellent moral reflection, on this portion of ancient history. 

****** Creditnrolim 
Velificatus Athos, et quicquid Grsecia mendax 
Audet in historia ; cum stratum classibus iisdem, 
Suppositumque rotis solidum mare. Crediraus altos 
Defecisse amnes, epotaque flumina Medo 
Prandente, et madidls cantat (j}x» Sostratus alls. 
Ille tamen quails rediit Salamme relicta. 
In Corum atq ; Eurum solitus soevire flagellis 
Barbanis, JEoUo nnmquam hoc in carcere passos 
Ipsum compedibus qui vinxerat Ennosigreum? 
Mitius id sane, quod non et stigmate dlgnum 
Credidit, huic quisquam vellet servire Deorum ? 
Bed qualis rediit ? Nempe una nave craentis 
Fluctibus, ac tarda per densa cadavera proia. 
Has toties optata exegit gloria poenas. — Juv, x, 173, 187. 

The foregoing verses have been well translated by Gifford : — 

" The daring tales in Grecian story found, 

Were once believed :— of Athos sail'd around, 

Of fleets that bridges o'er the waves supplied, 

Of chariots rolling on the stedfast tide. 

Of lakes exhausted, and of rivers quaft 

By countless nations at a morning's draught, 

with all that Sostratus so wildly sings, r • 

Besotted poet, of the king of kings. 

But how retum'd he, say ? this soul of fire. 
This fierce barbarian, whose impatient ire 
Severer chastisement to Eurus gave, 
Than e'er he sufl'ered in the ^oTian cave ; 
Chain'd Neptune, and was wond'rous clement found. 
For that he branaednot the slave he bound I 
But how did he return ?— his navy lost. 
In a small bark, he fled the fatal coast, 
And forc'd a dreadful passage through the flood. 
Choak'd with his slaughter'd troops and red with blood. 
So Xerxes sped ; so speed the conquering race ; 
They catch at glory, and they clasp disgrace !"— G«jfonl'« /tw. 
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ly. THEMISTOCLES. 
Incidents in the second Persian war. 

Themistocles, immediately on assuming the command, un- 
dertakes to induce his fellow citizens to embark on board the 
gallies, and persuades them, that forsaking the city, they 
should meet the barbarians at sea, as far as possible from 
Greece. The Athenians following his advice, he is sent 
with the ships to guard the straits of Artemisium.^ There, 
while the rest of the Greeks^ were urging Eurybiades and 
the Lacedemonians to take the chief command, and whilst the 
Athenians, because, by the number of their vessels, they near- 
ly surpassed all the rest together,^ would not vouchsafe to 
follow any leader, save their own ; Themistocles, perceiving 
the danger of these dissentions, both yielded the chief-com- 
mand to Eurybiades and soothed the Athenians into compli- 
ance ; promising, if they should behave like brave men in the 
war, that the Greeks would voluntarily yield them the prece- 
dence ever after. 

Whence he evidently appears to have been the chief cause 
of the salvation of Greece ; and also of leading the Athe- 
nians to the unparalleled glory of conquering their enemies 
by valor, and their allies by moderation. 

The several battles then fought against the barbarian ships at 
the straits,'^ afforded no great criterion as to the final result 
of the war ; but, from the experience thence derived, they 
were of vast benefit to the Greeks ; now taught by noble-ac- 
tions in times of danger, that neither a great number of ships, 
neither beautiful ornaments or splendid standards,^ neither 
boastful shouts or barbaric paeans^ have any thing terrible to 
men, skilled in combat, and determined to engage. 

But these, battles moreover taught them, that, despising ail 
such formidable appearances, they should rush upon the ene- 
mies themselves, and coming to close quarters, boldly encoun- 

1. A long beach on the northern side of Eubcea, and so called from a temple at its 
eastern extremity. 

2. Who were generally of Dorian descent, and therefore thought it an indignity 
to acknowledge an Ionian— as they considered Themistocles or any Athenian to be,— > 
worthy of the chief command. It is probable, however, that the jealousy of the 
JEginetsB, who brought 18 ships, had some influence on the other Greeks. * 

8. The whole number of galleys was 271, of which the Athenians sent 197, besides 
90 which they lent the Chalcidians of Euboea. 

4. Of Artemisium. 5. Lit. ** the splendor of standards," Ac. 

8. The Persians, like all oriental nations, carried the " pomp and circumstance of 
war," to an extravagant excess. The sails of their admirals' ships were generally 
of the most gaudy parti-6ok»red materials, gUt and painted. 
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ter tbeuiy withfuU assurance of victory, And^ indeed, Pin*^ 
dar haviDg-in-yiew the battle at Artemisium, seems not un- 
aptly to have said, that '* the sons of the Athenians there laid 
the splendid foundation of freedom." For in-truth, daring- 
courage is the first step to victory. Xerxes now pouring- 
down his countless host through Doris into Phocis, and laying 
waste all the cities of the Phocians, with fire and sword, the 
Greeks came not to the aid of their countrymen ; although 
the Athenians urgently requested^ them to march as far as 
Bcsotia, and meet the foe before he entered Attica; in the 
same manner, as they brought aid by sea, as far as Artemi- 
sium. None of the confederates^ however, paid* them the 
slightest attention ; as all voere turning their thoughts to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and hastening to concentrate their forces within the 
Isthmus ; intending to build a wall across the Isthmus, from 
sea to sea. Both deep resentment at this base treachery, and 
despondency and dejection at seeing themselves so deserted, 
now took possession of the Athenians : for they alone could 
not think of engaging with the immense host of the Persians. 
In this emergency, tbe only alternative neserved by dire ne- 
cessity was, that leaving the city to its fate, they should com- 
mit-themselves to their gallies. Many, however, could not 
hear of this proposal with any degree of patience : as they 
toere by no means, desirous of a victory so dearly purchased, 
nor recognizing that to be a preservation of a people, thus 
compelled to abandon the temples of their gods, and the 
graves of their fathers. 

Themistocles, being now at a loss to bring-over the people 
by any human reasons, prevailed on them by celestial signs 
and oracles,^ and succeeding in his wish, he proposed a de- 
cree, — that the city should be committed to Minerva, the 
guardian of the Athenians, and that all the young men^ should 
embark on the gallies ; and that every one should save his 
children, wives and slaves, as best he could. This decree 
being passed, the greatest part of the Athenians sent their 
parents and wives to Trcezene ; where the TrcBzenians most 
kindly and hospitably received^ them. They even passed a 
law, that they should be maintained at the public eipense, 
assigning two oboli a day to each ; — that the children should 
be permitted to gather fruit wherever they pleased ; — ^and that 
tuition-fees should be paid teachers for their use. 

1. Lit. **Uie Athenians urgently requesting," Ac. 
a lit. ** pavinff them any attention," &c. 

S. Lit. "brought signs from heaven and oracles to bear upon them," Ac. 
4. jut. *< aU of the age of manhood :" i. e. of the miUtaiy age, between •iditMn 
•nd fifty. 5. Lit. "receiving," Ac. •ig««w» 
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When the citizens were now busily engaged in the em- 
barkation, the spectacle, in some, excited pity ; in others, 
admiration, of so much unshaken fortitude^ displayed by these 
brave men, who, while sending their parents to a distant place 
of refuge, continued themselves unmoved at the shrieks and 
tears of their wives, or the embraces of their children ; as 
they were passing over to the island. Many also, who,\oQ 
account of extreme old age, were reluctantly abandoned to 
their fate,^ deeply excited the compassion of their fellow cit- 
izens. Even from the tame and domestic animals, was ex- 
cited much tender feeling, when with melancholy whines and 
fawning-regret, they ran down along with their owners about 
to embark. Among them, it is related, was the dog of Xan- 
tippus, the father of Pericles. This faithful animal not being 
able to endure the separation, plunged into the sea, and swim- 
ming near the galley, barely landed at Salamis ; where, being 
entirely exhausted, he immediately died. — They say, that this 
affectionate creature's tomb is shown even to this day, and is 
called the " Dog's Monument." 

These follovnng are also some of the great actions of The- 
mistocles. Eurybiades, on account of the dignity of Sparta, 
having the chief command of all the ships, yet, from a want 
of the military skill and steadiness, so essential in this dan- 
gerous-emergency, wished to weigh anchor and sail to the 
Isthmus ; where, moreover, the land forces of the Peloponne- 
sians had been assembled : but to this opinion, Themistocles 
gave the most strenuous-opposition : when, it is said, that the 
following memorable words were spoken, ^t O, Themisto- 
cles," says Eurybiades,^ *< at the games they chastise those 
that start* before their time." " Truly," retorts Themisto- 
cles, '' but they never crown those that are left behind." 
Eurybiades having raised his staff, in a threatening manner^ 
as if to strike him, Themistocles exclaims, ** strike, but hear." 
Eurybiades admiring hiis equanimity, and telling him to speak 
his mind, Themistocles brought him over to his opinion. 
A certain officer^ of the confederates, remarking that a man 
without-a-home could npt, with any propriety, teach those 

1. Or, ** in some, the sight of so much unshaken fortitude, excited pity ; in others, 
admiration,'' dec. But th^ version in the text is more Plutorchian. 

2. Few and helpless as they were, they made a gallant resistance, having de- 
fended the Acropolis with desperate valor, against the whole Persian host, until 
they were cut to pieces. 

3. Lit. " Eurybiades having said," Ac. By others this is ascribed to Adimantus 
the Corinthian admiral, who probably feared for the safety of his own citv if tt|9 
fleet remained at Salamis.— (See ThirlwaiWt Oreeee, ii. p. 300.) 

4. Or, " that rise before others," ^q, 

i. A^mantua. 
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who bad one, to forsake it and abandon tbeir country — The- 
mistocles burling-hdck tbe tin^^nerouj observation, said, " thou 
-wretch, we have indeed forsaken our houses and walls, not 
choosing, for the sake of senseless and inanimate things ^ to- 
become-slaves. But we have still the most powerful city 
among the Greeks ; — these two hundred gallies, which are 
here now, as effective auxiliaries to you, if you wish^ to be 
saved by them. If you withdraw again with the intention of 
betraying us, very soon the Greeks' shall learn, that the Athe- 
nians have got possession of a free city, and a better territo- 
ry than the one they have given up.**^ When Themistocles 
had uttered these words, reflection on the consequences^ SLud an 
apprehension of a defection on the part of the Athenians came 
upon Eurybiades, lest, that deserting them, they might retire 
altogether from the contest. 

It is said by some, that, whilst Themistocles was speaking 
concerning these matters, on the higher part of the deck of 
his galley, an owl was seen flying on the right of the ves- 
sels, and afterwards perching on the shrouds ; upon this fa- 
vorable omen, the allies were all immediately brought over to 
his opinion, and prepared to engage. But after the enemies' 
fleet, steering towards the Phalerum in Attica, had covered 
all the shore round about ; after the king himself was seen 
descending with his land forces, close to the sea-side ; and 
after all these mighty armaments had thus become united,^ 
the exhortations of Themistocles soon escaped from the minds 
of the Greeks, and the Peloponnesians again turned-their- 
thoughts to the Isthmus :^ showing much irritable-displeasure, 
if any person should ofler a contrary opinion. It was deter- 
mined to draw ofl* the fleet that night ; and sailing-orders to 
this effect were issued to the pilots. Themistocles, being griev- 
ously chagrined, that by thus throwing away the manifest 
advantage of the situation and the straits, the Greeks would 
be scattered through their respective cities, planned and exe- 
cuted that well known stratagem by means of Sicinnus.® This 
Sicinnus was a Persian captive ; greatly attached to Themis- 

1. Lit. " wishing." 3. Lit. "every one of the Greeks/' &c. 

S. He alluded to the rich land of Siris, in the south of Italy, where (the lonians 
had already established a flourisliing colony. 

4. Lit. ** the forces becoming united,*' Ac. 

5. They were afraid of being defeated and Uocked-up in Che straits, and thus com- 
pletely cut off from any communication with their land forces, which had now reach- 
ed the Isthmus and thrown up a wall. The student will understand this better by 
looking at the map of Greece. 

6. The account given by Herodotus agrees, in the main« with this by Plutarch : — 
'Enitxf/l lie arparriYdf h *A^nval<o» \d^pii rdv i\K(av 'EXkfiiow, k.t.X. St* bb. viii., 
ch. 79. The entire narrative, in the perspicuoui style of the ** Father of Hiatory," 
deserves the reader's attention. 
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tocles and tutor to his children. This man he dispatches 
secretly to the Persian, with-orders-to state, that Themisto- 
cles, the general of the Athenians, embracing the king's cause, 
first hastened to announce to him, that the Greeks were run- 
ning away ; and also exhorts him not to permit them to fly ; 
but, that, whilst they were in confusion and far from their land 
forces, he ought to fall upon them, and destroy their entire^ 
power at sea. 

Xerxes, imagining that this intelligence was sent through 
friendship, felt-highly-gratified, and forthwith issued orders 
to the captains of the ships, that, while the remainder of the 
fleet was being manned and equipped for the engagement, at 
their leisure, weighing anchor and making all sail with two 
hundred ships, they should surround every egress and ingress, 
and so encompass all^the islands, that not one of their ene- 
mies could escape.^ 

In this manner were the Greeks, through necessity, com- 
pelled to fight. At early dawn, Xerxes took his seat on an 
eminence,^ reviewing his fleet and the order of battle ; — above 
the temple of Hercules, as Phanodemus says, where the island 
is separated by a narrow strait, from Attica ; but as Acesto- 
dorus relates, at the confines of JVf egara, on that elevated tract 
called the Cerata^ [or the horns] : — sitting on a golden throne, 
and having near his person many secretaries, whose business 
it was, to write down the achievments performed during the 
engagement. 

With regard to the number of the barbarian ships, Eschy- 
lus the poet, in his tragedy of the Persians, writes the follow- 
ing :— 
Xerxes, for truly do I know,^ had one thousand 

1. One line of the Persian fleet stretched from Cynosora, the eastern promontory 
of Salamis, to the Attic port of Munychium ; another from Ceas, probably the west- 
ern cape of Salamis, round the mouth of the other strait. By. consulting tiis map, 
the student, will readily perceive that the Greeks were thus completely surrounded, 
and in a measure forced to fight. This was the object of Themistocles. 

3. " k king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis, 
And ships b^ thousands lay below, 

And men in nations ; all were his ! 
He counted them at break of day— 

And when the son set where were they ?" — Byron. 

3. The forked extremity of a long range of hills, that stretches from CithaBron to 
the coast of Megara, fronting the eastern shore of Salamis. 

4. iBschylns was present, not only at Salamis where his two brothers, CynsBginu 
and Ameinias, distinguished themselves, but at Marathon Bi his epitaph written by 
himself declares : 

** Athenian ^schylos, Euphorio's son 

** Buried in 6ela*s field, these lines declare ; 
" His deeds are registered at Marathon, 

** Known to the deep-hait'd Mede who met him there.** 

BUnd 4- Mirivai^t Gr, Antkohgy, p. M. 
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Ships in number : but there were, disdoguiehed for swiftness » 
Two hundred and seven.^ Thus runs the computation. 

Of the Athenian gallies, one hundred and eighty in number, 
each one had on deck,^ eighteen fighting men : and of these, 
four were archers and the rest heavy armed soldiers. ^ Themis- 
tocles appears to have waited-for and watched,^ not less the 
favorable-opportunity than the advantageous-position, as he 
would not arrange^ his gallies in order of battle, — prow-U>- 
prow— against those of the barbarians, before the usual time 
arrived, which always brought a strong wind from the sea, 
and a heavy swell through the straits :^a combination of 
circumstances that did no injury to the Grecian vessels, which 
were flat and low, and therefore more compact ; but coming 
so unexpectedly, it imparted a reeling or unsteady.fliotion to 
the Persian vessels, which had high stems and lofty decks 
and were heavy sailers ; and it moreover exposed their broad- 
sides^ to the Greeks, who attacked them vigorously, — paying 
every attention to the movements of Themistocles ; as best 
knowing what to do* 

While the battle was now sometime raging it is said that a 
great light shone from the direction of Eleusis, and a loud 
sound and voice pervaded the Thriasian plaiu^ as far as the 
sea ; as of those of many persons together in the act of con- 
ducting in solemn procession, the mystic symbols of lacchus.^ 
It is also said that, from the midst of the multitude uttering 
these sounds, a cloud gradually rising from the earth, seemed 
afterwards to take a downward direction, and rest upon the 
gallips. Others fancied, they saw phantoms and apparitions 



1. This mav mean dither 1000 in all, of which 207 were swin sailers : or that the 
balk (rd wXr^oi) of common vessels was 1000, and that there were besides 207 of 
extraordinary speed, making 1207 in all. The latter is probably correct, as Herodotus 
(vii. 184,) sets down the whole at 1207 ; Isocratesin three passages, (Paneg. 105, 111, 
136,) gives 1200 ; and Corn. Nepos, (Themistocles, 2,) says 1200. (Consult Thirl- 
walls Greecey ii. Append, p. 396.) 

2. Probably a sort of poop deck, elevated so as to command the enemy's deck. 

3. Thirl wall {ibid.) thinks that these eighteen mast have been a temporary addi- 
tion to the usual number, fiishteen men would certainly be far below the general 
complement of a Greek ship of war. The Greeks had altogether 380 ships. 

4. Lit. " waiting for" and " watching." 
ft. Lit. '* so as not to have ranged." 

6. The wind and swell coming up the straits, drifted them round " broadside on," 
to the brazen prows of the Grecian galleys. 

7. A rich and level plain between Athens and Eleasis. 

8. This procession formed a part of the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
observed every fifth year. On the sixth day the mystic lacchus was borne through 
the Thriasian plain, along the sacred way from the Ceramicus at Athens to the tem. 

Ele of Ceres at Eleusis. It was accompanied with great noise, with the clashing of 
razen kettles, and Uie sinking of the votaries as they danced along.— (See Lem- 
pnere's Claa*. Dietvmwry, EUutini*, {Hittwy ;) or Anikon't CUua. Diet., Eleusinia. 

The Persian invasion appears to have interrupted this solemn celebration ; whence 
the Athenians supposed that the god was advancing from Eleaais to avenge his ne- 
glected rites upon the invaders.— ( TkiH»aW* Grtee*, U. p. 311.) 
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of armed meTi) strdtcfabg out their hands from iEgina, as if to 
protect the Grecian vessels. These, they conjectured, were 
the iEacidse,^ who had with prayers been invoked for aid be- 
fore the battle. 

Lycomedes, an Athenian, the commander of a galley, was 
the first that took an enemy's ship : and having cut down her 
flags, he dedicated them to the laurel-bearing Apollo. The 
other Greeks now equalling the barbarians in the number of 
ships, — as in this narrow strait, the latter could only advance 
in detached squadrons, one after the other, and then generally 
falling foul -of one another ,2— ^i/^A^ them with the most deter- 
mined bravery, and at length entirely broke them, and put them 
to flight, although maintaining the contest until evening : — 
thus gaining, as Simonides says, that glorious and celebrated 
victory, than which, by neither Greeks or barbarians, was a 
more splendid naval action ever achieved : — achieved indeed 
through the bravery and intrepidity of the confederate Greeks^ 
in general ; but principally by the prudent-counsels and con- 
summate skill of Themistocles.* 

1. Feleos and Telamon, the tutelary heroes of ^gina. 

" As when to warn pruud cities, war appears 

Waged in the troubled sky, and armies rush 

To battle in the clouds, before each van 

Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their spears 

Till thickest legions close : with feats of aims 

Prom either end of Heaven the welkin burns.**— Air. Lost^ li., 538. 

S. That 18, the captains of the hindmost ships, which had not yet taken part in the 
battle, impatient to distinguish themselves in the presence of Xerxes, pressed for- 
ward to the scene of action in front, and thus fell foul of their friends whom they 
met retreating. 
" 3. Lit. " of those engaged in that sea-fight," Ac. 

•Xerxes' precipitate and ignominious flight after this battle, i& well described by a 
modem writer : — 

Xerxes warlike Greece invaded^ 

Bade old ocean cease to foam, 

Deem'd, with endless laurels shaded. 

To return triumphant home. 

But with all his host surrounded, 

See a paltry skiff enclose 

Xerxes, pale, abashed, confounded. 

When the sons of freedom rose.'* 
Moscow, anode by Rev. W. M. Heald : GentJ's Meg, viii. New Serw, 

4. fivery lover of the copious and energetic Greek, will be pleased to see the char- 
acter of this great man drawn in that language, by the hand of a master. — 

if avrd ftaXXov Iripov h^toi davfiSurai. oUii'iyhp l^vvioet^ xai oUrs npofiadbivis a^r^ 
oiilv ivr* hrtna^tap, t(ov re napaxplma h* tXaxiorns jSovXfls Kpdriffrof yviOfteiPf koI 
Tciv iu\X6tfT(ov hrl irXetarov mh yevritroftivov ipivrog ItKaariii. koI i ftev ucrh Xtipas 
•X0(, Koi ihiyfioaaQai ol6i re eSv 61 inetpos riri, xpTvat hcavUs ovk airqAAaxro. ro 
re^ iftttvov n 'xcXpov kv rto HAavli tri en wpoetopa paXiera. xal rd Ivitwav eitreiv, 
^wreof jilv cwaiiei fteXirrjii il ppaxortfri Kp&rnrros iri oiros avroex^Sic^eiv ra Seopra 
tyeveTo,—Thucyi,t lib. 1, ch. 138. 

" For Themistocles was a man, in whom most truly was manifested the strength 
of natural judgment, wherein he had something worthy of admiration, different from 
other men. For by his natural prudence, without the help of instruction before or 
after, he was both of extemporary matters upon short deliberation, the bestdiscemer, 
and also of what for the most part would be their issue, the best conjecturer. And 
what he was perfect in, he was able also to explicate ; and what he was unpracticed 
in, he was not to seek bow to judge of conveniently. Also he foresaw— no man bet- 

16 
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Among the citie8,-Herodotu8 says, that of ^gina obtainM 
the prize for valor ; and among the generals, all, although very 
reluctantly through envy, assigned the first place to Themi^- 
tocles. For on coming to the Isthmus, the generals took each 
two ballots from the altar of Neptune, every one placed him- 
self as foremost in valor ; the next after themselves, Themis- 
tocles. The Lacedemonians, conducting him in triumph to 
Sparta, gave a crown of olives to each ; as the reward of valor 
to Eurybiades, but of prudence to Themistecles. The latter 
they also complimented with the best chariot in the city ; and 
sent an escort of three hundred youths^ with him as far as 
the borders.^ 

At the next Olympic games, it is said, that on Themisto- 
cles' going to the stadium, the spectators neglecting the com* 
batants, continued-gazing at him the whole day ; and point- 
ing him out to strangers, with the highest admiration and 
most enthusiastic plaudits : so that he himself with extreme 
delight, acknowledged to his friends, that he had that day 
reaped the fruit of all his labors for Greece. 

V. CIMON. 

Cimon, the son of Miltiades, was not inferior to his father^ 
in daring-courage, nor to Themistocles in prudence, but in 
his love of justice, is allowed to have been superior to both : 
and it is also agreed ^ that in warlike accomplishments he 
was nearly equal to these great men ; but that, in political 
knowledge he far exceeded either; although yet a very 
young man, and unexperienced in war. 

On the invasion of the Medes, whilst Themistocles was- 
endeavoring-to-persuade the people to abandon the city, for- 
sake^ their country, and make preparations to engage their 
enemies by sea at Salamis ; whilst most of the Athenians 
were terrified at the bold-hardihood of the proposal, Cimon, 
with-a-cheerful-air, was seen leading the way, in company 



tei^-what was best or wont in any case that was doubtfal. And to say all in few 
words, this man, by the natural goodness of his wit, and quickness of deliberation, 
was the ablest of all men, to tell what was fit to be done upon a sudden." — Hobbea* 
TVanslation. 

This, although not strictly literal, exhibits no unapt illustration of the vigorous and 
masculine style so peculiar to the old philosopher of Malmsbury : whose genius was, 
in various particulars, remarkably similar to that of the great historian. 

1. The band of three hundred who served in the field as the king's body-guard, 
and were selected by three officers appointed for the purpose.— See ThtrhealP* Gretct , 
L p. 834. 

9. An honor never before granted to any stranger. 

S. Lit. " to Miltiades." 

4. Lit. " after having abandoned and forsaking *' 
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with his friends, and advancing through the Ceramicus,^ 
towards the Acropolis ; having in his hands a hridle, which 
he was about to dedicate to the goddess. By this he wished 
to signify , that, in the present emergency, the city no longer 
required^ the aid of an equestrian force, but of naval power. 
Having offered up the bridle, and taken down one of the 
shields, suspended^ in the temple, first-making^-his-supplica* 
tions to the deity, he went down to the sea to embark :-— 
thus becoming to great numbers an example of boldly ventu- 
ring on the expedition.^ He was not only comely in his per* 
son, but also tall in stature ; having® on his head a profusion 
of flowing and gracefully curled hair. In the battle itself, he 
was distinguished'^ for his brilliant actions and valiant conduct, 
and speedily acquired great reputation and popularity in the 
city : — many flocking to him, and exhorting him to now think 
of, and achieve deeds, worthy of Marathon®. On commencing 
his political career, the people, now sated- with^ Themistocles, 
gladly received him, and exhalted him to the highest honors 
and offices in the city : knowing, from his amiable and unso- 
phisticated manners, that he was accommodating and friendly 
towards the multitude. Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, did 
not a little assist his advancement ; perceiving in his manner 



1. One of the most important divisions of i^thens. It was In the western part of 
the city, and to the southwest of the Acropolis. It derived its name from the potte- 
ries established there. 

S. Lit. '* requiring,** Ac. 

3. As trophies taken from some enemy. 

4. Lit. " after having made his supplications," ice. 

5. Holding forth an example to his shrinking countryman. Something similar to 
the conduct of Cato as described by Lucan : — 

Ipse manu sua pHa gerenSt prteeedit anheK 
mUitis orapeatg; numstrat Polerare labwttf 

Nonjubet PAortoi. lib. ir. 

" Bearinr his weighty arms in his own hands, 
First of his panting host he treads the scorching sandfly 
Nor with commanas, but with example, leads ; 
Teaching them patience, not by words, but deeds.** 

John Cornelius CCaUagJumt Green Bobki p. 05. 

The foregoing version is taken from the pages of that bold and singular production* 
the Cfreen Book, or Gleanings from the Writing Desk of a Literary Agitator : by John 
Cornelius O^CaUaghan, Esq.y 8vo., Dublin, 1841 :— one of the very few works ever at- 
tempted to be written, openly and courageously vindicating the undoubted right of 
Ireland to a local government, independent of England. 

The occasional, although reluctant, misgivings of the Translator, relative to the 
reliable bravery of his gallant countrymen when summoned to conflict terrible, on 
the green fields of £rin— and their consequent capability for achieving their indepen- 
dence—have been completely removed by the extensive and elaborate researches of 
this patriotic writer It were earnestly to be wished that the historical work con* 
tingently promised in the preface, will not be confined to the " Williamite wars'* and 
treaty violations, but to all the civil wars, Anglican usurpations, and peace infrac- 
tions, of which that fine but unfortunate country has, for a long succession of agec, 
been the devoted victim. 

S. Lit. " provided with,*^ or " ornamented," &c.--the active part, taken In a past* 
sense. 7. Lit. " being disthiguished," dec. 

8. Reminding him of the glory of his father MUtiades* 

9. Or, "tired of," *c. 
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the excellent endowments, which he possessed : and also from 
a wish to match him, as a counterpoise to the great abilities 
and daring boldness of Themistocles. After the flight of the 
Modes from Greece, he was not sent as commander at sea ; 
the Athenians, however, not yet enjoying the hegemony, as 
they were^ still under the orders of Pausanias and the Lace- 
demonians. His first care, while in command, was always 
to keep his men, remarkable for their neatness, furnished with 
every convenience, and far superior to the rest of the allies 
in their alacrity and prompt obedience. 

After Pausanias began-to-hold treasonable correspondence 
with the barbarians, and write letters to the king ;^ demean- 
ing himself harshly and haughtily to the confederates ; and fre- 
quently acting in a most insolent manner, through a despotic 
abuse of his authority and senseless pride, — Cimon, by kindly 
receiving the injured persons, and associating with them in 
the most-condescending manner, insensibly acquired the chief* 
command of all the Grecian troops ; not by force of arms, but 
from his estimable-character and conciliatory-demeanor.^ For, 
at this time, the principal part of the confederates,^ unable any 
longer to endure the harshness and supercilious-arrogance of 
Pausanias,^ had joined themselves to Ciraon and Aristides. 
All the allies having now ranged themselves under the banners 
of Cimon, he sailed as commander-in-chief into Thrace, on 
learning that some Persian noblemen, and relations of the 
king, had taken the city of Eion,^ situated on the river Stry- 
mon, and had given- much-annoyance- to the Greeks in that 
quarter. He first routed the Persians themselves in battle and 
shut them up in the town. He next drove away the Thra- 
cians, who lived higher up the Strymon, from whom provis- 
ions used-to-come to the besieged, and by carefully guarding 
every passage, he reduced the besiged Persians to so great 
distress, that Butes, the king's general, despairing of his af- 
fairs, set fire to the city, and burnt himself together with his 
friends and all their property. Having in this manner taken 
the city, he gained nothing worthy of consideration : most of 

1. Lit. " being stfll," Ac. 

3. Xerxes, (Consult TUrlwtiWt Gntctt ii> P< 360-) 

5. Compare Thucyd. 1, 198. 

4. The lonians of Asia first, who were, besides their indignation at the conduct of 
the Spartan king, well inclined to Athens, to whom they owed their origin. 

6. See page 59, and note S, supra. 

6. Many mistakes have been m^e with regard to this town. Cramer, in his An- 
cient Greece, \f 297, says, " In the middle ages, a B3rzantine town was built on the 
site of Eion, which now bears the name of Contessa.** It would appear, however* 
that Koittrtverit called by the Italians Co»teM«, and of which no traces now exist, 
was a town of the lower empire, on the western extremity of the peninsula of 
Acte— now Aion Oros or Hohi Jlfoiifi<«iiir— and of course at a considetaue distftnc^ 
firom th9 aite of Elon,— Sw 7V»»eJ# in Nvrtknm Crwce, iil, 178, 
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the valuable effects being consumed together with the barbae 
rians.^ The adjacent country, which was very fertile and 
beautiful, he bestowed on the Athenians to settle-with-colo- 
nists. Cimon was now become weathly ; and the perqui- 
sites of his generalship, which it-is-apparent he had glorious- 
ly gaifted in war,^ he stilf more gloriously expended on his 
fellow citizens. For, he removed the fences^ from all his 
grounds, so that both strangers and the poorer citizens might be 
at-liberty to take of the fruits : and he had, every day, a supper 
prepared at his own house for the people : plain but abundant. 
To this, every poor citizen who wished, used to repair, and 
by thus having^ his support without-any-trouble, he was ena* 
bled to devote^ all-his-leisure-time to public affairs.^ Accord- 
ing to'' Aristotle, the supper was prepared, not for every Athe- 
nian who wished to partake ; but for those of his own tribe 
only, — the Lacian. Two or three young men, well dressed, 
usually accompanied him ; one of whom, on Cimon's meeting 
with any of the older citizens poorly clad, exchanged clothes 
with him. This indeed appeared noble. The same young 
men also carrying a quantity of money, going up to the more 
decent of the poor, whom they saw in the market place, silent- 
ly slipped some pieces into their hands. 

No one humbled and coerced the pride of the great king 
more than Cimon. For, he did not only drive him routed 
from Greece, but pursuing him closely, before the barbarians 
could rest or rally, some places he sacked and subverted, 
others he detached from his interest, and brought over to the 
Greek confederacy : so that, from Ionia to Pamphylia, he 
freed all Asia from the Persian arms. 

Tithraustes commanded the royal fleet, and, as Ephorus says, 
Pherendates the land army. But Callisthenes asserts, that Ari- 
omandes, the son of Gobryas,had the chief command of the Per- 
sian forces, and was then at anchor, with the fleet in the river 
.Eurymedon f not yet choosing to engage with the Greeks ; as 

1. The victory was important to the Athenians, as it not only relieved them from 
a dangerous enemy, but opened the way for the establishment of one of their most 
valuable colonies. 

8. He had also received a great addition to his property by the recovery of hii 
father's valuable estate on the Thracian ChersoneBus.~(See WachtmutKs LUerary 
Antiquitie* of the Crreek$y I, ^ 2. Oxford.) 

3. As this statement is not confirmed by Theopompus, (Athoi. xii.) it may be raB- 
pected of exaggeration. 

4. Lit. "and had/' &c. 

5. Lit. " bestowing all his leisure time," &c. 

6. Such a practice, as Thirl wall observes, "was not only mischievous in its ten- 
dency, but degrading, both to the benefited and the benefactor."— iTufory of Qruet, 
iii, p. 14. 

7. Lit. " Aristotle, however, says," Ac. 

8. A river in Pamphylia, emptying into the MediteiTai\.ean. 

16» 
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he expected^ the arrival of eighty Phoenician gaUies, which 
had, some time before sailed from Cyprus to join him. ^ Cimon, 
wishing to anticipate their arrival, weighed anchor, having 
made preparations to force the harbarians^ even against their 
will, to a naval engagement 

The barbarians at first sailed higher np the river, that they 
might not be compelled to fight ; but on the Athenians' sail- 
ing up after them, they drew out in a line of battle, and made 
sail against them, with six hundred ships, as Phanodemus 
says ; but as Ephorus relates, with 350.' There was, how- 
ever, nothing worthy of so numerous a fleet achieved by 
them on-the-watery-element,3 as presently turning to land, the 
foremost effected-their-escape, and fled to their~ land forces, 
drawn up in battle array at a short distance ; but the rest 
were taken and destroyed, together with their ships. The 
enemies' land forces having-marched-down to the sea, although 
it appeared to Cimon an arduous attempt to force a landing, 
and to lead his Greeks, now fatigued, against troops quite 
fresh and many-times-their-number ; yet seeing his soldiers 
elevated both with their own prowess and full confidence of 
victory,^ and also eager to come to close quarters with the 
barbarians, he disembarked his heavy armed infantry, still 
warm from the naval engagement. With loud shouts, they 
rush^ impetuously on the foe : while the Persians making a 
bold stand and receiving them courageously, a fierce battle 
ensued ; and many brave Athenians, who had been always 
foremost to distinguish themselves in glorious exploits,^ fell 
in the onset,'' After an obstinate resistance, they put the bar- 

1. Lit. ** expecting," &c. 

5. This is, probably, the correct account, as otherwise the numerical superiority 
of the Persians would have been too great, Cimon having had only 250 ships. 

8. Lit. " by sea :" but strictly speaking, it was not by sea ; as the Athenians pur- 
sued the Persian fleet a considerable distance up the river, before they could bring 
the latter to an engagement. 

4. Virgil's celebrated line, is so illustrative a parallel of this passage, that there 
scarcely needs an apology for its insertion : — 

HoM successus alit ; posstmtf juta posse viderUur. 

6. Lit. " rushing," &c. The simplicity of structure, and perspfcuity of arran^. 
ment so predominant in the English, beyond most modern languages, require the in- 
terlacing— a quasi dovetailing— of the ultimate member of this sentence, as it stands 
in the text, with the leading member of the subsequent sentence : hence the neces- 
sity of the trifling liberty taken in the version. 

0. Lit. *' first in glorious deeds and distinguished," &c. 

7. Simonides has immortalized these brave Athenians in one of his epigrams : 

" These, by the streams of fam*d Eurymedon, 
Their envied youth's short, brilliant race have run : 
In swift-winged ships and on th' embattled field. 
Alike they forc'd the Median bows to yield. 
Brewing their foremost ranks. Now here they lie, 
Their names inscribed on rolls of victory."— 

Bland <$■ Merimie^s Gr. An., p. 66. 

The sepulchre of the Athenians who perished on the occasion was to be seen out- 
side the walls of Athens in the time of Pausanias. The battle was fought B. C« 
460, the year Themistocles was banished. 
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banana to flight, slaughtering a great number and taking many 
prisoners, together with their camp full of valuable effects of 
all-kinds. 

Cimon having, like a skillful athlete, carried off two prizes 
in one day, and having, by his success- at-land, surpassed the 
celebrated victory at Salamis, and by his naval triumph, that 
at Platea,^ added yet another to those brilliant achievements. 
Understanding that eighty Phoenician gallies, which had not 
been present in the engagement, had put into Hydra, (Cyprus,) 
he sailed thither with all speed. The Phcenician captains, not 
knowing any certainty of the fate of the larger fleet, were much 
dispirited and agitated^-between-hope-and-fear : by which 
means, being the more terrified cU Cimon's attack, they lost 
all their ships, and together-with them, most of their men.^ 
This crowning-blow-to-the-campaign so humbled the mind of 
the king, that he agreed to that celebrated-treaty-of-peace, by 
which it was stipulated, that he should for ever keep at the 
distance of a day's journey on horseback from the Grecian 
sea ;^ and that none of his ships of war should sail within 
the Cyanean or Chelidonian islands.^ 

VI. ALCIBIADES. 
Passages from the Life of Alcibiades, 

The character of Alcibiades® exhibited in itself many in- 
consistencies of conduct SiTid considerable versatility of genius, 

1. For an excellent account of this celebrated battle, see Leake's Trav. in Northern 
Greece, ii. 335, segq. ;— an account rendered doubly interesting by the accurate and 
satisfactory maps and plans accompanying it. 

3. Lit. "being much dispirited and agitated," &c. « 
S. Lit. **most of their men were destroyed together with their ships." 

4. Another account says the whole peninsula of Asia Minor, west of the river 
Halys. 

5. It is very improbable that any such treaty was ever negotiated. Thucydidea 
makes no mention of it : while the accounts of those later authors in whom it is 
found are vague and contradictory.— See ThirlwaWs Greece^ iii. p. 37, 38, and a few 
remarks in Mullet's Doriana^ i. p. 211. .<• -ci • • 

Yet after all, Cimon was not truly glorious. His surrender of his wife Elpmice 
to the wealthy Callias must for ever remain a blot on his memory. So just is the 
poet's remark, " there is no glory without virtue :" 

« * " When we wander farthest through the waves 

Of glassy glory, and the gulphs of state, 

To]^ with all titles spreading all our reaches. 

As if each private arm would sphere the earth, 

We must to virtue for her guide resort, 

Or we shall shipwreck in our safest port/* , , ^ 

Busty D'AmboiSf A Tragedy 6y George Chapnum. 

6. Nothing, perhaps, in the compass of bibliographical literature, so apposite to 
the character of this extraordinary man, as the picture of Richard, drawn by the nana 
of the matchless Shakespeare : 

" Techy and wayward was thy infancy, 

Thy school-boy days, frightful, desperate, wild and fnnous. 

Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold and venturous."— JCtii^ KteMftf. 
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But of the many and strong passions inhetent in his nature, 
an ardent-desire-of-contesi and of superiohty was the most 
predominant ; as is manifest from the deeds-and-sayings re* 
corded of his boyhood. Being at one time worsted in wrest- 
ling, in order that he might not be overthrown, raising the 
arms of his antagonist to his mouth, he contrived to hite him 
as severely as he could. The other letting-go lus hold, and 
exclaiming ; — " Alcibiades, thou bitest, like a woman ;" — ^not 
so^ retorted he, " but like a lion."^ When yet a very little 
boy, he was playing-at-dice-in-a-narrow-lane, and, just as it 
came to his turn to throw,^ a wain, laden with goods, happened 
to come up. At first he called to the driver to stop ; because 
the cast-of-the-dice would-fall in the way of the waggon. 
The fellow through boorish-rudeness paying no attention to 
the words of Alcibiades, but still continuing to drive on, the 
other boys ran out of his road, but Alcibiades, throwing him- 
self flat on his face befoie the waggon, and extending himself 
directly inits track, while-thus-circumsianced ordered the fellow 
to pass through, if he wished. The man, terrified^ at so much 
obstinacy J hastily-backed his wain, and the beholders in-great- 
consternation^ ran to the boy's assistance, with loud-expostu- 
lation. 

Afler he began to apply himself to his studies, he attended 
to the instructions of ail his other teachers witb-the-greatest- 
docility ; but he refused to take lessons on the flute, as igno- 
ble and unbecoming a freeman. *< For," argued he, " the 
use of a plectrum or lyre, does not distort the form or the 
features which a freeman ought to have ; but a flate so changes 
the features of him who blows it, that even his intimate friends 
csn scarcely recognize him : besides/' added he, " the lyre 
speaks and sings along with the person using it, but the flute 
completely muzzles and stops the mouth ; depriving the per- 
former both of breath and expression." " Therefore," would 
he say, " let the sons of the Thebans pipe, since they know 
not how to speak ; but we Athenians, as our fathers say, 
have Minerva for our protectress, and Apollo for our hereditary 



The Une foIlowing^ these just cited, and descriptive of the English monarch's old 
age, the Athenian did not Uto to verify : otherwise the picture would doubtless have 
been perfect. 

1. Lit. " I do not so ;" — or, " I, for ray part ; — I certainly ;— whatever others may 
may do,— do not act so effeminately." Such is the force of the particle yit in this 
passage. 3. Lit '< lilce lions." 

8. Lit. " the cast or tHrow coming to his turn," &c. 

4. Lit. " so that the roan much terrified," Ac. 

6. Lit. " and that the beholders were struck with consternation and ran," A;c., Ac. 
The unity of connection, so requisite in our vernacular idiom, will amply justify the 
liberty of breaking the period in the text, into two distinct sentences in the version. 
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patron : the former of whom threw away the flute,^ and the 
and the latter flayed the flute-player."^ In this manner ^^ as 
well by raillery as . by serious-argument, Alcibiades deterred 
not only himself, but others, from this branch of education.^ 
For it speedily became the subject of general conversation 
among the young men, that Alcibiades acted very properly in 
showing his abhorrence for the art-of-flute-playing, and treat- 
ing its professors with utter contempt. Whence the flute en- 
tirely lost-its-place among the liberal arts, and was every- 
where ignominiously-exploded. 

Wishing, at one time, to speak to Pericles, he went to his 
door ; understanding, however, that he was not at leisure — 
being very busily engaged pondering with himself in what 
manner he should give in his accounts to the people — Alcibi- 
ades, going away, said, '" would it not be better for him to 
consider how he might avoid giving-in any accounts at all 
to the Athenians ?"^ While yet a young man, he made a 
campaign at Potidosa, and had Socrates as his tent-mate, and 
as his comrade in actipn. An obstinate battle having takea 
place, tbey both highly distinguished themselves : but Alci- 
biades falling to the ground from a wound, Socrates stood 
before and defended him ;^ and, as was very evident to the 
whole army, saved both himself and his arms.'' The prize of 
bravery, therefore, was in strict justice due to Socrates : but 



1. Alcibiades alluded to the legend in which it is related that Minerva, playing 
upon the pipe at the banquet of the gods, was laughed at by Juno and Venus for her 
distorted and swollen countenance. Irritated at this, Minerva threw away the pipe, 
which was afterwards found by Marsyas. This Incident forms the subject of an epi- 
gram by Melanippides in the Greek Anthology : 

But Athend flung away 
From her pure hand those noxious instrumentg 
It late had touch'd. and thus did say— 

" Hence, ye banes of beauty, hence ; 

What ! shall I my charms disgrace 

By ma]cing such an odious fape !"— B. 4- M.U Gf . Anthology ^ p. 40. 

9. See p. 106, suftra. 

9. Lit. " saying these things, both in jest and earnest," &c. 

4. Aulus Gellius (Nodes Attiae, 1. xv. c. 16,) gives a somewhat diflFerent account 
of this affair. He also mentions that Antigenides was the name of the flute player 
that Pericles hired to instruct Alcibiades in music : that he was still living in the 
time of Epaminondas. 

5. Pericles, it is said, followed this suggestion by involving the Athenians in tho 
Peloponuesian war, and thereby " avoided giving in any accounts." 

6. A modem English poet has thus commemorated the friendship of the philosopher 

" The Athenian sage, his country's pride and shame 
Is known to martiu, as to letter'd fame, 
Now did he soothe with truth's divine behest, 
Toung Alcibiades, thy fervent breast ; 
How thro' the paths of war, thy steps he led, 
And reai'd his guardian buckler o'er thy head." 

Pye't Farringdon Hitt, b. ii, 

7. The loss of which' would have been to an Athenian more dreadful than death 
itsetf. 
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after the generals, on account of the noble birth and dignity 
of Alcibiades, appeared anxions to assign the glory to the 
Istter, Socrates, from a laudable desire of encouraging hie 
thirst after renown in every thing honorable,^ was the first to 
give his suffrage for him, and to exhort the judges to present 
him with the crown, and award him the suit of armor.^ 

It-is-said, that his first introduction into public life occurred, 
not through design, but from a voluntary contribution of money 
towards ths wants of the state ^ in the following manner : pass- 
ing where there was a noisy crowd of Athenians^ assembled, 
and asking the cause of all the noise, was informed it arose 
from a voluntary contribution of money : when he immediately 
went forward and gave his contribution. The people applaud- 
ing this, and raising a shout of approbation, he was so highly 
delighted* that he forgot a quail which he then happened to 
have under his robe.'^ The bird being frightened, flew away ;^ 
when the Athenians now shouted still more loudly, and many 
set off to assist-in-catching the quail. This was at length 
effected by Antiochus, the pilot, who restored'' the fugitive 

1. In i«ct, u long as AlciUadM continued to ttsociato with the philosopher, so 
long did he continue to imitate his good example. Socrates himself bears testimony 
to the eztraordinarypower of good example, in the Platonic dialogue, where he says, 
that many of his disciples who had made great progress iu wisdom while with hiin, 
did not continue to retain it. when absent, fie adduces Aristides, the son of Lym- 
machus, who thus confessea his sad relapse :—" I say the truth, though it may seem 
incredible, that what I u«med from ynu. was never in the way of instruction only, 
but merely by being with you. I seemed to make progress from being in the same 
house with you, though I might not be in the same room ; but still more when 1 was 
also in the same room with you, so as to be able to see you while speaking ; and 
above all when I sat by your side and held yon : but now since my absence in the 
naval expedition, all this faculty has left me and passed away.''— i*2afo ; Tkeag. — 
Indeed ail the pagan moralists abound with similar examples. The following iroia 
Plautus deserves transcription :— 

***** UqIq ego cum improbis te vlris, 
pnate ml, neque in via, neque in foro, ullum sermonera exsequi : 
Novi ego hoc seculum, moribus quibus sit. Malus bonum malum 
Esse volt, utsit sui similis.— Pfo«f. TVin., ii. 9. 

For many other beautiful parallels, see Mores CathoHei, vol. x. p. 44, tf jvprs. 

9. The reward of distinguished valor. 

S. Lit. " »eme Athenians making a great noise." 

4. Lit. " through deUght." 

5. As was the fashion of the day with the young Athenians. The cruel sport of 

a nail-fighting, as well as that of cock-fighting, was much relished and b>racticed by 
tie Ancients : although in the latter case, the modems would appear to have sur- 
passed the ancients, in the barbarous refinement of furnishing the devoted birds 
with artificial spurs for the more effectual means of mutual slaughter. 

From the description of these combats, it is manifest the quails were matched 
and fought on elevated mounds or " pits,'' similar to those used by the present gener- 
ation of cock-fighters— a race now happily almost extinct in all parts of the world. 
Cimdot faciunt in iUisque Cotumices ftatyunt, guar ad pugnam inter se etiwinlant ; Co- 
iumig gua victa eireulo ejicitur cedit domino Cotumicis vwtricie.—Beliitgerue de Ludu 
Yeter. 

t. Lit. " flying away." 

7. Lit. " that Antiochus, the pilot, caught and restored it.** It will be observed by 
the attentive student, that from two periods or sentences forming one paragraph in 
the text, commencing with Ilpcari/v, and ending with yfylo-^af, the Translator has 
made four sentences. It were not otherwise easy to give aversion at once fiiithfol 
tp the original, and agreeable to the English idiom. 
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hird^ and who was ever after highly esteemed by htm.^ His 
care-in-the-breeding-and-trainiDg-of-horses and in the number 
of his- chariots was much- celebrated ; for no other, either 
private person or prince, he alone excepted, had ever sent 
seven chariots to the Olympic games. And to have gained not 
only the first prize, hut also the second and fourth, according to 
Thucydides, but according to Euripides, the third — far sur- 
passed in splendor and glory, all rivalry in such achievements. 
Euripides, in a triumphal song, has the following words : 
Thee shall I sing, O son of Clinias : glorious is thy victory : 
but the most glorious (what no other Greek can hoast) to gain 
the first, and second, and third race. 

Although a very young man when he first applied hitnself 
to politics, he speedily lowered all the demagogues to a degree 
far beneath himself. His rivalry was principally with Phaeax, 
the son of Erasistratus, and Nicias, ike son of Niceratus. 
The latter was at thi3 time advanced in years, and accounted 
the best general of the age : the former, like himself, was 
just beginning to rise-into-notice : born of distinguished pa- 
rents, but in other respects as well as in eloquence, much in- 
ferior to Alcibiades. He seemed rather affable and persuasive 
in private, than competent to maintain public contests in pop- 
ular debate. For he was, as Eupolis says, a famous talker, 
but a most powerless speaker. There was one Hyperbolus, 
of the tribe Peritboedian, of whom Thucydides speaks as a 
bad man.^ This fellow, being a constant object of derision 
in the theatre, afibrded sport to almost all the comedians* 
Unmoved at hearing himself reviled, and being, through a care- 
lessness of glory ,^ entirely destitute of any fine feeling, he 
was an object of dislike to all. The people, however, often 
made use of him, <is a tool, whenever they wished*^ to degrade 
or denounce those in power. At the instigation then of this 
fellow, the people were, at that time, about to bring forward 
the ostracism : for it was by this contrivance the democracy 
always humbled, punished, and expelled any of their fellow- 
citizens pre-eminent for dignity or power : therein gratifying 
their envy, rather than allaying^ their fear.^ After it became 

1. And who was afterwards the cause of one of the greatest misfortimes that 
ever befel Alcibiades. Having been intrusted by the latter with the command of the 
Athenian fleet at Notlum, he availed himself of the opportunity to engage and waa 
entirely defeated. This ruined the character of Alcibiades with-the Athenians. 

S. He was a lamp-maker by trade, and a contemporary orator (Andocides ap. Schol., 
Aristophanis Vespa, 1001,) reproaches him with the circumstance that bis father was 
a branded slave, and was a workman in the public mint at the very time his son was 
taking a distinguished part in the popular assembly. 

3. Or, " through a total disregard of public opinion.*' 4. Lit. " wishing,*' Ac. 

5. The student cannot M\ to remark the zeugma contained in vapanv^ovftevoif u 
it refers to " envy,** and to " fear," respectively. 

6. See note 3 & 5, p. 109, aupnh 
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eyident that they would bring forward the ostracism against 
some one of the three ab&ve mentioned distinguished characters^ 
Alcibiades united all parties into one, and leaguing with Ni« 
cias,^ eventually turned the ostracism upon Hyperbolus him- 
8elf.3 

VII. DEATH OF ALCIBIADES. 

(Platarch, Viu Alcib. c. 38, sq.) 

The Athenians were greatly incensed on being deprired 
of the hegemony :^ but after Lysander had stripped them of 
liberty itself, and handed-over the city to thirty gorernors, 
then^ when their affairs were utterly ruined, making-use-of-those 
reflections and perceiving the wisdom of those plans^ which 
they formerly rejected, and by which they might have been 
saved, lamenting and recounting their own senseless conduct^ 
they ifully recognized the extent of their error and fatuity.'^ 
They now too late admitted, that their most fatal mistake was, 
the second quarrel with Alcibiades : for he was ignominously 
cast off without having done anything wrong. But being ir- 
ritated against his deputy for disgracefully losing a few ships,^ 
the democracy, with still more-injurious-effect, deprived the 
state of its best and most warlike general. Still, however, 
some glimmering hope arose, even from the midst of the pre- 
sent posture of things, how gloomy soever they appeared^ that 
the affairs of the Athenians were not altogether desperate 

1. Some say with Pheax. This coalition has long been a subject of dispute among 
■cholars,— «/ adhiK tubjudice lis est.— See TkirhifaWs Greeee^ iii, Appendix 3, p. 40S. 

5. One of the Athenian demagogues, a lamp-maker by trade, an acknowledged 
knave, reprobated as an alien, descended from a father who had been branded, and 
an abandoned mother, whom the comic poets pursued with the most unsparing ridi- 
cule, and lastly, convicted of unfair dealings, by mixing up lead with the metal he 
used for his lamps, and other similar acts of meanness. Such was the man who, 
upon the death of Cleoni in the general dearth of honesty and principle, thrust him- 
self forward, and by dint of effrontery and clamor, succeeded for a time in engrossing 
a large share of public attention. Although still more depraved than Cleon, he had 
neither strength of mind nor subtlety of mvention to be equally mischievous. His 
cabals against Nicias and Alcibiades, or Pheaz, had nearly secured him the chief 
authority in the state, when his two opponents combining their influence, caused him 
to be expelled by ostracism. So flagrsnt, however, was nis character, that the Athe- 
nians, degenerate as they then were, repented of having used so honorable a mode of 
punishment against a miscreant so vile,' and forthwith passed a decree, that as os- 
tracism had been disgraced by its application to Hyperbolus, it should be for ever 
abolished ! Thus terminated the punisnment of.ostracism at Athens ! Thucydides, 
r^ 75,] relates, that he subsequently perished in a popular tumult at Samoa. — Consolt 
Wachsmuth's Historical Anttquities of Greece, vol. ii. S38 ; and Plut. Arisiid. viii. 

3. They had sustained an irretrievable loss in the capture of their whole fleet by 
Lysander, at .£gos potami, twelve ships having only escaped. The hegemony was 
then transferred to Sparta, bv whom it had been originally held. 

4. Unless by a slight para^rase similar to that above used, it is not easy to convey 
the exact meaning of XoytopoTs In this sentence. 

6. Qu»re— had the " fierce democracies" of ancient Greece their fitful seasons ot 
sober second thous^iu," as weU as the more staid ones of modem times ? 

0. See note 1, p. foi, omprm. 
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while Alcibiades was alive. For, as he who formerly, in his 
flight and exile, did not choose to lead an inactive and tran- 
quil life,^ so neither would he now, if means and opportunity 
were placed within his reach, overlook the insolent-conduct 
of the Lacedemonians, nor the excesses of the thirty tyrants ; 
rioting-on-the-blood-and-spoils-of-his country. Nor was it at all 
absurd, that the multitude should indulge-in-these-illusive-and- 
dreamy-ideas ; whereas, it so incessantly pressed itself on 
the minds even of the thirty, that they ought to be solicitous 
both to enquire and concern themselves about what he was 
doing and planning. Finally, Critias^ informed Cysander 
that it would not be possible for the Lacedemonians to rule 
over Greece with any security, while the Athenian democracy 
existed. For although the Athenians mighty for the present^ 
demean themselves very mildly and peaceably towards the 
oligarchy, yet that Alcibiades would not, if he lived, permit 
them to be quiet under the existing organization. 

Lysander, however, was not influenced'by these insinuations 
tintil a scYTALE came from the magistrates at home, ordering 
him to put Alcibiades out of the way : — whether it was from 
a dread^ of the indefatigable activity and daring enterprize of 
the man, or for the gratification* of Agis. When, therefore, 
Lysander sent word to Pharnabazus, enjoining him to 
put th^se orders in execution, the latter assigned the of- 
fice to his brother Magseus and his uncle Susamithres. Al- 
cibiades happened to be at this time living in a certain vil- 
lage of Phrygia, with* his mistress Timandra. 

Those sent to pvt -him to death, did not venture to enter his 
abode, but surrounding the house, set it on fire. Alcibiades, 
on perceiving this, hastily collecting a quantity of garments 
and bed-coverings, cast them on the flames ; then wrapping 
his cloak around his left hand, and with his right snatching 
up a dagger, he rushed out, unhurt by the fire, before the gar- 
ments and bed-coverings had completely caught the flame. 

His-very-appearance^ scattered the barbarians in every di- 
rection. None daring to wait him or come to close encoun- 



1. Among other things, he had rendered Athens very important services at Samos. 
— See Thirltoair 8 Greece, iv. pp. 31 and 57, se^q, 

2. The -very man who had been most active in procuring the recall of Alcibiades 
from his second banishment.— See Plutarch, Alcib., 32. 

3. Lit. " whether they also being seized with an apprehension of," &c. 

4. Lit. "or gratifying." Agis had conceived an implacable hatred against Alcibi- 
ades, for which various causes are assigned. — See Thucyd. in loco ; Plutarch, Alc^, 
83 ; and Justin, v. 2. 

5. Lit, " having with him," Ac. 

6. Lit. <^having>been seen." He had made, it is said, some discoveries as to the 
designs of the Younger Cyrus against Artaxerxes, and was now on his way to tho 
royal residence to communicate them.— -See ThirlwaWs Greece, iv. p. 197. 
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ter, bat standing at a distance, they shot him with their jare- 
Una and arrows. Thus fell Alcibiades^^ On the departure of 
the barbarians,' Timandra took the dead body, and hairing 
covered and wrapped it up with her own robes, gave-it-the- 
lites-of-burial, with as much pomp and honor as her circum- 
stances allowed.' 

Tin. PERICLES. 
Beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 

The Lacedemonians, in conjunction with their allies under 
the command* of king Archidamus, invaded Attica with a 
powerful army ; and ravaging the country toithfire and sword, 
advanced as far as Acharnae,^ and there encamped ; judg^ 
ing* that the Athenians could no longer restrain them- 

1. Lit. *« be having thoB fallen.*' 

1. Lit. " and the barbarians haTing departed." 

S. There would seem to be some irregularity in placing Alcibiades before Pericles, 
who was prior in chronological order. 

The reader will not be displeased to see the character of this extraordinary per- 
•onage drawn by the hand of a master in one of the leading periodicals of Europe : — 

** Alcibiade fiit un de ces types remarquables qui resument leur epoqae, et qui sont, 
pour ainsi dire, les colonnes de I'histuire. Nd avec uncaraciere admirablemeni soa- 
ple et malleable, sans rertus et .sans vices qui lui fussent personnels, mais doue de 
cette puissance d'imitation qui fail qu*on s'approprie, sans efforts et comme par io- 
■tinct, les penchants, les passions, les idees et ie caractere des gens dont on est ea- 
tour6, Alcibiade nous oflfre un sitiguller reflei des moBurs de sa nation et de son siecle. 

feSceptique, epicurien, sans cesse domine par les emotions presentee et ta passion du 
ur : dtiguisant ses projets les plus serieux sous les a^parences les plus frivoies ; 
capable de dominer la fortune, mais se pliant, avec souplesse nierveilleuse, a tous 
les caprices du sort pour les faire servir a son ambition ; puis, ausortir d'une parodie 
sacrilege, ou 11 a viole les mysteres de sa religion, saisissant son armore d'une main 
avin6e, montanl son valsseau, et volant a la conquete de la Sicile, le bras ferme et 
la tete libre : tel est Alcibiade ; telle est aussi, rhistoiie nous le dit, telle est Athenes 
•a patrie, dans Page de decadence qui suit la mort de Pericles. Toutefois, au mitiea 
des ces incoherences et dn ces contrastes, pour Aihenes comme pour Alcibiade il ya 
deux particularites, deux mobiles distincts : Tambition et Taroour de lagloire. Doue 
des plus heureses dispositions, de toutes les qualites naturelles qui captivent lea 
cours, Alcibiade raanquait de solides vertus, de ces profondes convictions, carac- 
tere distinctif des conquerants, des legbulateurs et des grands philosophes de I'anti- 
quit6. Pareil a ces miroirs briUants qui reflechissent tour a tour et indiffereroment 
les merveilles ou les horreurs de la nature, ilsavait revetir tour a tour les caracteres, 
Ita qualites, et les defauts des peuples au melieu des quels il se trouvait. C'etait 
Phomme de tous les climateN, de toutes les nations, de toules les formes ; il change- 
ait avec le costume : frugal, laboneux, rigide obser- ateur de la loi dans la republiqae 
de ^parte ; voluptueux, mdolent, aride de plaisirs sur le sol de 1* lonie, le voila qui 
■vrpaase en luxe et en magnificence le satrape Thissaphecne ; le lendemain, il 
•tonne les Thraces par son ardeur infatigable dans les courses a chevai et ses inter- 
minifies libations : on eut dit qu'il possedait au plus haut degrd les qualkes les plus 
oppcttes : cependant il ne possedait qu' un caractere adroit et souple, habile a prendre 
toutes les formes, toutes les couleurs, a se plier enfiu a toutes les circonstances, a 
toutes les necessites. La vie dissolue d* Alcibiade est connue de tout le monde ; 
cependant on a pa dire avec vente de lui qu' il se fut montre le plus verteux des 
hommes s'll n'avait jamais en 1' exemple du vice,** &c.-^L*Encyelopedie CathoU^te, 
Ume 1., 654. 

*,* Might It not be conducive to the improvement of pupils conversant with the 
French languare, if the foregoing admirable portrait were given as an exercise to be 
trantlmied %»to EngKehy Latin, or Greek f 

4. Lit. ** King Archidamus commanding." 

f. One of the wealthiest and most populoua of the Attic townshipe, about seven 
nUes north of Athens. 

0. The particle 4k, foUowed by the fat. participle, generally wMikM an intentioit 
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selves,^ but that, throagh anger and wounded pride, they would 
come out and fight them.^ But to Pericles, it appeared a 
hazardous thing, to stake the safety of the city on a battle 
with sixty thousand heavy armed Peloponnesians and Boeo- 
tians :^ for so great was the number of the enemies' army at 
the first irruption. Those who were eager to fight and dis- 
pleased at his precautionary-measures, he soothed ; — by ob- 
serving, that trees when lopped or pruned, speedily grow- 
again, but that it was not easy to find men again, when once 
destroyed.^ He did not convene the people in any public 
meeting, fearing lest he should be compelled to act contrary 
jto his own sound-discretion ; but as the skilful pilot of a ves- 
sel, when ^ storm arises at sea, having carefully arranged 
every thing, and straining tight bis tackle, confidently relies oa 
the exertions of his nautical skill ; disregarding the tears and 
entreaties of the sick and terrified passengers : so this able 
general^ having closed-up the city, and secured all the weak 
places with guards against any possibility of surprise, follow- 
ed- the-dictates-of his own superior understanding, regardless 
of j9{>/>t/Zar clamors and senseless complaints. Although many 
of his friends with entreaties, many of his enemies with threats 
and accusations, beset him ; although many sung satirical 
songs, and uttered libels to his disgrace, jeering and insult- 
ing his generalship, as cowardly, and as one tending to be- 
tray the public property to the enemy, still did he continue firm 
in his resolves. 

Cleon^ also began to attack him ; availing himself of the 
general irritation against Pericles, to arrive at great popu- 
larity. 

or motive for doing a thing ; and is usually preceded by some participle understood ; 
such as voftf^cov, &c. See Math. Gr. Gr,^ 6 568. 

1. Lit. '* not restraining themselves.** 

2. Lit. " engaging them." 

3. Both of whom were famous for the superiority of their heavy armed infantry, 
(hrXtrai.) 

4. Compare Job xiv. 7~10. " A tree hath hope : if it be cut, it groweth greea 
again, and the boughs thereof sprout. If its roots be old in the earth and its stock 
be dead in the dust : At the scent ot the water it shall spring and bring forth leaves 
as when it was first planted. But man, when he shall be dead, and stripped, and 
consumed, I pray you, where is he ?" Moschus has evidently imitated tlits ; see 
below, in the last lines of the EU^ on Bion.—Poetical Extract. 

5. A political adventurer now rising into notice, but who afterwards became one of 
the most influential, most turbulent, and most unprincipled of the Athenian dem»> 

Sogues. — See ThirlwalP* Greece^ iv. p. 105-0 ; and Dr. Arnold, in his notes on Thucy- 
ide«, iti, 38, where he compares Cleon— perhaps with no great justice— to a celewa^ 
ied modem politician, William Cobbett. ' 

*' This insoleut demagogue," says a celebrated modem historian, " who, for several 
years together, was considered one of the most prominent characters on the political 
ftageof Athens, was a leather seller [Bv^vo^lt^i?; ;] and had long exerted himself tf 
stir up the multitude against Pericles towards the end of that great man's life. 
After his death, he continued to employ all his clamor, turbulence, and audacity, to 
inflame the passions of the populace against Nicias and the moderate party ; whom 
be putrsued with ehameless effrontery, and implacable ferocity. Leta aa orator than 
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Pericles was unmoved by any of these things, bnt meekly 
and silently enduring all this disgrace and virulence, he fitted 
out a fleet of one hundred sail against the Peloponnesus ; 
although he did not sail with it, but remained at home quiet- 
ly-and-prudently-managing-affairs, and retaining the govern- 
menf of the city in his own hands, until the Peioponnesians 
should draw off their forces. Byway o/* conciliating the mul- 
titude, 10^0 were notwithstanding all his exertions, impatient at 
the continuance of the war, he brought tbeni over to his side by 
distributions of money, and by assigning ihem portions of the 
conquered lands. For, after having expelled the people of 
^gina, he distributed the whole island by lot among the Athe- 
nians. There was some consolation also from the calamities 



a brawler, he ran backwards and forwards, making the most violent gesticulatiooa 
during his harangues ; he was a boaster, a sycophant, and an egotist, and by dirkt of 
Tiolenco and brawUng, easily drowned the voices of ihe few judicious persons who 
attempted to make themselves heard, and finally obtained so great an ascendancy 
over the congenial rabble, that they did homage to the idol they laughed at and des- 
pised.'* 

All the ancient writers are unanimous in their accounts of Cleon*8 baseness and 
Impudence ; and in addition to the poetical portrait by Aristophanes,* we have the 
masterly historical sketch from the pen of Thucydides :— 3. 36 sqq. ; 4 28 ; e( infra. 

" This miscreant had the hardihood to' propose giving greater stability to the laws 
by elevating the more ignorant members of the community, who, he asserted, were 
much the better citizens, over those of well known integrity, intelligence, and judg- 
ment : notwithstanding he had, on the precedmg da}', caused a decree to be passed 
for putting all the males in the island of Milylene to death, arid reducing the women 
and children to slavery I He also proposed a decree for the extermination of the re- 
fractory Scionsans *." Such were the leaders of the Athenian democracy '. — See 
WaeAMWlA'f HUt. Antiq. of Greece, vol. ii., 331. 



* In the Efuites of Aristophanes, written with powerful and sarcastic ridicule 
against the ignorance and incapacity of the Atheman demagogues, place-hunters, 
and office-seekers, the people or Athens are introduced under the character of an 
old dotard, by whom his most faithfitl servants are shamefully persecuted ; through 
ttia malevolent contrivances of a newly-purchased slave. 

Cleon, at that period the unworthy idol of the mob, was the principal object at 
which the poet aimed his shafts. In the progress of the play, Nicias and Demosthe- 
nes are introduced, as some of the persecuted servants, discoursing with Agoracri- 
tus, an eminent sausage maker, a candidate malgre lux for office. In vain does he 
allege his ignorance and unfitness ; they overrule the objection, by insisting that he 
is thereby the more likely to please the people ; to whonji, at that time, insufficiency 
and Incapacity were the highest recommendations. The caustic satire and liitter 
irony of the speakers are inimitable. 

AAAANTOnaAHS. 

el itfi *K irov7tp&¥ y*, 
AHMOSeENHS. 
c5 fxaKdpu riji rvxiit 
ivoit niirov^ai dyaSidv eii ra vpdyitara. 

AAAANTOnflAnz. 
d\X', uyi^' oiSi ftovaiicffif inttrra^ai 
vAi^v ypafiftdrbyv, koi ravra jiivroi Kaxd kuXms* 

AHM02:6ENH£. 

ro«rl fi6vov a* i0Xaipsv, on xdl Kcucei icaireSf . 
fl Srfitayoyyia yip ov irpds ftovatKo9 
ir* ivrlv dySodf oiSl xpvoTo9 rois rpAwovif 
d\X* eis dua^if xdi 06tXvpov. aXXiuif traprjg 
ft 0*01 6id6aa* jy roif Xoy(oi9iv ol ^eoi. k. r. X. 

JLrutcph. EfnU. I. I8A, €t v^. 
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which their enemies were suffering : for the Athenians, sail- 
ing to the Peloponnesus, ravaged a great extent of countrVi 
and destroyed many villages and small cities. And Pericles 
himself, making an irruption by land into Megara, laid it en- 
tirely waste. 

Whence it was very apparent, that the Peloponnesians, al- 
though inflicting many calamities on the Athenians, yet suf- 
fering many in retaliation from them by sea, could not have 

Saust^M'sMer. I am, as all my fathers were, a blackguard. 

DvmoatheneB. Then thou art blest ; Fortune hath stamped and maik'd thee 
For state affairs. — 

Sautag9-»tlUr. Nay, 1 want skill in music. 

And am the veriest dabster e'en at letters. 

DtmoithentM, Better you wanted that small skill you boast of, 
'Tis all that makes 'gainst thy sufficiencies. 
Music an.d letters— tut ! we want no gifts 
Like these in men who rule us. — Monds, quotha ! 
* A dolt, — ^a knave ;— these are the stuff we make 

Our statesmen of. Mit€heVfi TVoiw. 

The " Equites" themselves are afterwards introduced, denouncing the unworthy 
demagogue in very unmeasured terms : but the address of the chorus is, perlxape, 
unique : — 

*' Wretch without a parallel ! 
Son of Thunder, child of hell ! 
Creature of one mighty sense — 
Cencentrated impadenoe ! 
From earth's centre to the sea. 
Nature stinks of that and thee." 

Tet mark the inconsistency of these republicans !— they enthusiastically admire 
the satirical wit of the poet, and admit the full justice of his denunciations agalnat 
a vile, illiterate knave, who had disgraced his country abroad, and dishonored it at 
liome, yet did thev trust him still again until he brought ihem to the brink of ruin ! 

In Luciui's Complete Orator^ one of the most sarcastic productions of ancient lit- 
erature, a certain orator is introduced instructing his pupil how to gain the applause 
4>f the people, in this wise :— 1st. after announcing himself as '* king of words,'** 
&c. — he £068 on — " Step in with unwashed feet ; thou wilt never be the worse for 
it ; nay, ^ouldst thou not be able to know the parts of speech, or write thy name : 

•—a true orator is above all these things Bring with you a great deal of 

ignorance, with much confidence, and above all, a large quantity of boldness and 
assurance ; as to modesty^ blushing, truth, and equity, you may leave them all at 
home, as totally useless, and contrary to our design : forget not, however, the loud- 
est bawling you can produce ; an impudent tone, with gait and gesture exactly like 

mine.t You may game, cheat, lie, * * * * at least, tell every body you do, 

and glory in these thlngs,"t &c. — Francklv^s Z*ucta>i, vol. 3, in loco. 



* Is not this similar to the blasphemous advertisement of one Nazro, who, for a 
length of time, was permitted to announce himself through the columns of several 
papers, to the citizens of New York, in the following shocking terras,— "His Heav- 
enly Majesty, John CofSn Nazro, king of eloquence," Ac, &c. f! Yet was this impi- 
ous advertiseotent inserted for weeks and months in succession, paraded before a. 
Christian community in many of our daily papers, without comment or without re- 
OToof ! It is no wonder that infidelity has gathered increasing votaries to celebrate 
Tom Paine's birth day ! ! 

t This was ** an undulating motioit" says the satirist, ** in his gait, his head bent 
on one side, and touching his head gently with the tip of his finger, and adjusting hie 
curled hyacinthine locks like Sardanapalus, Cyniras, or Agatho himself." 

t Are not these faithful delineations of unworthv leaders, in the ancient republics 
of Greece and Rome, too weU adapted to many or more modem growth and hifher 
pretension? Were these two eminent writers, tlie one from Athens, the other from 
Samosata, to arise from the dead, would they find their inimitable satires altogether 
irrelevant to the demagogues, office-seekers, and place hunters of a certain republic 
not 1000 miles from New York 1— We wot not 
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protracted the war to a great length, but nniat have speedily 
retired /rom the contest, as Pericles, from the begioDing had 
foretold, did not some difine-agency unexpectedly thwart the 
wisest human plans. 

IX. PERICLES. 

Death of Pericles, (B. C. 429.) 

Pericles being now at the point of death, the principal citi- 
lens and such of his friends as had survived the plague,^ 
sitting around his bed, began to discourse about his extraordi- 
nary merit, and the great power he had attained : they also 
recounted his achievements and the number of his trophies. 
^ These were nine in all, which he, while general of the army 
and for victories obtained, had erected in honor of Athens. 
These matters they talked -over to one another, as if he were 
no longer capable of understanding them, but lay deprived of 
all sense. But it happened that he had attended to all that 
passed, and speaking out, said that he wondered, while they 
extolled^ and recounted^ those actions of his in which fortune 
had a share, and which had already fallen^ to the lot of many 
other generals, they did not mention the most glorious and the 
greatest of all. *' For,'^ added he, *' no Athenian, through my 
means, has ever put^ on mourning."" He was undoubtedly a man 
worthy of the highest admiration, not only for the uniform for- 
bearance and mildness which he preserved amidst the vari- 
ous perplexities-of-his-administration and the virulent enmi- 
ties of opposing factions, but also for that-greatness-of-soul, 
which taught him to esteem it as the noblest of his splendid 
achieyements, never in the zenith of his power to have given 
way to the dictates of envy or of anger ; nor ever to have 
nourished an implacable hatred against any of his enemies. 



1. Which had b«en rayaging Athens. 

S & 3. The two Greek verbs in the text, although in the pros, tense, are eridenUy 
used for the aorist : a usage not uncommon with the classical writers of antiquity.— 
See MatK. Gr. Gr. 4 504, 1. 

4. Or,—" which are-wont-to-happen to other generals," Ac. ; the perfect having, 
in this place, the signification of an action, which usually happens, or is frequently 
fepeated.— See Math. Gr. Gr., (t 503, 9. 

6. Here also, it should be remarked, that the aorist siey be considered aa put for 
Ibeperf.— See Math. \ 496, Obs. 

0. In accordance with the explanation nven by Plutarch himself, in the next sen- 
tence, this has been generally understood to mean, that no Athenian ever had cause 
to put on mourning for any relative unjustly condemned or accused through means 
of Pericles. But Thirlwall, (Hist, of Greece, iii., p. 188, note,) is decidedly of opin- 
Uxn, that the meaning of these last words of the dying Athenian is clearly ascertained 
bT a favorite expression of his iPlut. eh. xviii.) <* that as far as depended on him, as 
their general, the Athenians should be immortal." What TUrlwall himself means 
by this Is not so clear. 
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X. LYSANDER. 

End of the Peloponnesian War^ and the taking of Athens. 

After tbis,^ Lysander, sailing to the different cities along 
the coast, ordered that all the Athenians whom he found 
therein, should repair tc^ Athens ; — for that he would spare 
none, but put to the sword every one he should find outside 
the city. By these threats, he effected his purpose, and drove 
all into the city : with the intention that there might quickly 
be a grievous famine and scarcity in the town, in order that 
thus cooped up, they might not give him too much trouble, by 
sustaining a siege with greater facility, if-they-had-pro visions* 
in-abundance. Abolishing the democratic and other forms of 
government, he substituted a Lacedemonian governor, called 
Harmostes, in each city, and also ten rulers,^ selected from the 
political associations^ previously-prepared and mustered by 
him in every city. Effecting these changes indiscriminately, 
as well in the enemies' cities, as in those of their allies, he 
sailed along at his leisure : taking measures to engross to 
himself the hegemony of Greece. 

For he did not appoint any as governors on account of 
their illustrious descent, intrinsic merit, or great wealth ; but 
bestowing the sole-management-of-state-affairs on these po- 
litical associations or clubs ; making them arbiters of reward 
and punishment ; and being himself frequently present at exe- 
cutions, and expelling the enemies of his friends ; he exhibited 
to the Greeks no mild specimen of Lacedemonian sway. 
Wherefore Theopompus, the comic writer, surely seems to 
trifle, comparing the Lacedemonians to vintners : — because, 
permitting the Greeks to taste the first draught of freedom 
sweet, they poured out the remainder quite bitter : — whereas 
the draught was from the beginning bitter and disagreeable. 

For, Lysander did not only not leave the people the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, but handed-over the cities to the 
arbitrary rule of the most daring and factious of the oligarchs, 
without making^ any long delay in these transactions, and af- 



1. After the battle of JEgos potami, see note 3, p. 103 ; aupra. 

t. That is, he established in every city an oligarchy made up of his own creatures. 
By this means, as Piatarch adds in the next sentence, he aimed at seciuing to him- 
self the hegemony of Greece. 

3. Clubs or societies formed by the discontented or oppressed partizans of an oli- 
garchy. Though intended principal^ for mutual support in elections and prosecu- 
tions, these societies were ever on the watch for opportunities to subvert the de- 
mocracy, and for that purpose cooperated with each other in different states, or 
formed leagues with governments of a more oligarchical character.^Compare H«r- 

iam*s PoKiieai Aniig. of Greece, « 70, p. 131. 

4. Lit. ** having tamed, Ac. 
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ter haring-despfttched raeMengera to Lacedemon, to announce 
that he was sailing thither with two hundred ships, he imme" 
diaidjf formed-a-junction-wiih the two kings Agis and Pau- 
sanias, off the coast of Attica ; confidently expecting that^ he 
would very speedily take the city. But aSiet finding that the 
Athenians continued-to-make an obstinate resistance, again 
assuming the command of the fleet, he crossed over into Asia, 
and there, in like manner, he dissolved the form-of-govem- 
ment existing in all the cities, and set-up decadarchies in- 
their-stead : — ^many being butchered in each city, and many 
fleeing their country. Having-expelled all the Samians, 
he bestowed their cities on the exiled oligarchs.' 

Learning at this time those in the city were grievously 
pressed by famine,^ he directed-his-course to the Pirtetis, and 
took the city, now compelled to submit to the conditions 
which he dictated. 

As soon, therefore, as Lysander had taken away all their 
ships except twelve, and had gotten possession of ihe fortifica- 
tions of Athens, (this occurred on the 1 6th day of the month Ma- 
ny chion, — ^the very day on which they had conquered the 
barbarian in the sea-fight at Salamis) he forthwith determined 
to change their form of government also. On their manifest- 
ing much discontent and turbulence at the change proposed^ 
he, sending a message to the people, declared that he had de- 
tected the city violating the terms of the capitulation ; — for, 
that the walls still remained standing, although the period had 
elapsed in which they were to have been demolished ; — ^that 
he would therefore devise conditions entirely different from 
those at first proposed : — just as he should towards any peo- 
ple thus annulling (or evading) the articles-of-their-surren- 
der. Some say, that he did in reality propose, in an as- 
sembly of the confederates, a plan ahout reducing them to 
slavery : when also it is related that Erianthus, the Theban, 
made a proposal to burn the city and turn the site and country 
adjacent into a sheep-walk. 

After this, at an entertainment given by the general ofii- 
cers, when during the banquet, a Phocian singer chanting the 
chorus of Electra in Euripides, of which this is the com- 
mencement : — 



1. See note 8. Sect. 8 —Perielet. 

a Mainly brought on and very much increased by the plan adopted bj him. See 
p. 109. iSttpra« 

I. Thif did not happen untU tifter the redaction of Athena, and the estoblisbment 
of the thirty tyrants. 
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O Electra, daughter of AgamemnoD, I am come 
To thy rustic hall :* — 

it is reported^ that all the company were deeply affected,^ and 
that it appeared an atrocious deed to ruin and utterly destroy 
a city 80 renowned, and which had produced so many illus- 
trious men.^ 

Lysander, however, — the Athenians heing now reduced to 
the last extremity — sending for several musicians from the 
city, and joining with them all those in his camp, he razed 
the walls and burned the gallies, to the sound of music ; 
whilst the confederates, crowned with garlands, danced^ 
around; as if that were the first dawn* of their liberty. 

He forthwith changed the whole form of the constitution, 
appointing thirty archons in the city, and ten in the Piraeus : 
and placing a garrison in the Acropolis, he set over^it, as gover- 
nor, Callibias, a Spartan. In some time after, this man raising 
his staff, was about to strike Autolycus, the wrestler ;^ but the 
latter, tripping his legs together,' threw him down. Lysander 

1. Milton alludes to this : — 

" The repeated air 
Of sad Electra's poet, had the power, 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin hare.*'— Par. Reg. 

3. Whether this poetical anecdote be true or not, it is certain that nothing saved 
Athens from utter destruction but reasons of state policy. Sparta was far too pru- 
dent to increase to any extent the ascendancy of Thebes, and thus destoy the " bal* 
ance of power" in Northern Greece, or to deprive herself of the advantages certain 
to result from Athens, if placed under a government dependent on herself for pro- 
tection. 

3. Lit. — " the confederates being crowned with garlands and dancing, at the same 
time,'? <tc. 4, Lit.—" first day," <kc. 5. Lit.—" having set," &c. 

6. He was of good family and condition, and had been distinguished in his youth 
by a gymnastic victory.  

7. A feat well known to wrestlers and " gemmen of the ring ;"— when one of the 
parties, by suddenly striking his foot, [ — that part prope pedis pollicem,'] obliquely 
against the side of Jriis adversary's foot, usually below the ancle, raises it forcibly off 
the ground, and rudely jostles it against the other ; — rcav o-JceXcSy avvapduevos — and at 
the same instant lends all his force to throw his ithe adversary's] body m the con- 
trary direction, he " floors him,"— dvirpexl/s airdv, — while you could say " Jack 
Robinson :" the unrortunate wight's centre of gravity being completely annihilated ; 
his head tumbling one way and his heels another. — Crede erperto. 

If professor Jacobs, of Gotha, or " the first Eliott professor of Greek Literature in 
Cambridge," IN. BO Mr. Edward Everett, had enjoyed the good fortune of being in- 
itiated in all the arcana of " the fancy," by Dan. Donnelly, the celebrated Irish cham- 
pion, (see Blackwood's Magazine, vol. vii. p. 186.) in the veritable modus operandi of 
" taking a fall," with the learned professor of Columbia College, who is said to liave 
taken lessons from the renowned gymnasiarch Fuller of New York,— he could never 
have dreamed that either dp&ntvo^ or ^irapdpif.vos was the correct lection. The ami- 
able author of " the Adventures of Telemachus," appears to allude to a manoeuvre 
of a similar kind, where he introduces the contest between Telemachus and 
Hippias : but like many other illustrious ornaments of the Catholic church, the 
good bishop of Cambray seemed ornne scibile scivisse. See his works passim. 

* This was mercy itself towards a fallen foe, as compared to the atrocious senti- 
ments of many fanatical Englishmen towards Ireland. One of this tribe was in the 
habit of closing all his tirades in the British Parliament against that lU-fated land, 
by giving it as his solemn conviction, that " the only way to quiet Ireland was t* 

Elace her for twenty-four hours under water ! ! !" Yet the merciful Baronet was 
imself doomed by the inscrutable decrees of an all-just God, to experience the 
manner of death he had so long invoked on millions of his fellow-creatures : beine 
drowned while retaining in his yacht from a sailing party near tUe isle of Wight ! ! ! 

4 
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did not Bympathize-in-his-reseiitiDent against Autolycus ; but 
even rebuked him ; saying, he knew not how to rule over 
freeman. But the thirty shortly afterwards, to gratify Calli- 
bias, put the unfortunate wrestler^ to death.^ 

XL PHOCION. 

It was scarcely possible for any Athenian to see Phocion, 
either laughing or weeping ; or bathing in the public bath ; 
or with his hand outside the fold of his cloak, when be hap- 
pened to have one. If indeed he went into the country or 
upon an expedition, it was always bare-foot and with-his-up- 
per-garments : unless the cold should be excessive or intoler- 
able ; so that then his soldiers would jestingly say, it was the 
sign of a very severe winter, as Phocion was dressed. ^ 

Although^ naturally of a very kii>d and humane disposition, 
he nevertheless seemed from the expression -of-his-counte- 
nance to be so unsocial and stern,^ that a stranger tq.his man- 
ners, would not, unaccompanied, willingly meet him. Where- 
fore, on the Athenians at one time laughing at Chares' remark- 
ing on his terrible eyebrows, Phocion observed, — " My eye- 
brows have never caused you to grieve, while the laughter of 
these has often caused the city to weep." The oratory of 
Phocion contained the most expressive sense with the most 
concise diction. And it was in this view, that Polyeuctas, 
the Sphettian, seems to have said, that " Demosthenes was the 
best orator, but Phocion the most powerful speaker." And 
Dempsthenes himself , who heartily despised the other orators, 
whenever Phocion stood up,^ was wont to say softly to his 
friends, " there is the pruner of my words." But this might 
equally be referred to bis great-intrinsic-merit: — since evea 
the word and nod only of a good man ^possess a persuasive 



1. Lit.—" Autolvcus,* 4c. 

S. In LjrsaiKler, M&ller tbinki, was deyeloped a worldly policy, which completed 
the destraction of the " honest openness and manly simplicity of the Doric character,** 
vnd which made " ttie descendants of Hercules lay aside the lion's for the foz*s 
■kin." For this disadvantageous change in the Spart>in character, Miiller* in a true 
Doric spirit, blames their connection with Athens, particularly in the Peloponnesian 
war. (See vol. 1. p. 934*9.) It would not perhaps be very difficult to show, that 
many of the worst vices in the Spartan were the result rather of his domestic insti- 
tutions than of any extraneous influence. 

S. Or— "that Phocion fully dressed, was the token of a very severe whiter.*' 

4. Lit. — " Being from natural-habit*'' Ac. 

5. See a quotation from Virg. 3.0SI, illustrative of the two Greek epithets in the 
text ;— following note 7. p. fM, Ninth (or any subsequent) iVew York tdiiion of 
Oretk Retider. 

P, Lit.—" Od Pbocion's stftnding up," Ac, 
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power, sufficienMo-outweigh a thousand^ specious arguments 
wn6 finely turned periods ^rom others.^ 

The allies and insular-auxiliaries of the Athenians, looking 
upon the expeditions sent from Athens, when headed by any 
other general,^ in the light of enemies,^ used-to-barricade 
their walls, and block up their harbors, ^nd carry away from 
the open country, into their cities, all their cattle, and slaves, 
and wives, and children. But if Phocion had the command, 
going a great distance to ipeet him in their own ships, with 
garlands on their heads, and with every token of joy, they 
escorted him to their homes. The Athenians, being now so 
highly exasperated against Philip as to commence open hos- 
tilities,^ selected for the war another general, Phocion^ being 
then absent. As soon as he returned from the islands, he had 
at first influence enough to persuade the people to adhere steadi- 
ly to the conditions of peace offered by Philip ; — now pacifi- 
cally inclined, and apprehensive of the consequence of so 
dangerous a war. When one of these, accustomed to make 
public impeachments, clamored against him, crying out, 
" Darest thou, Phocion, turn aside from their purpose, the 
Athenians now having arms in their land ?" " Yes, certain- 
ly," said he, "I do ; although well knowing, that in time of 
war, I should command you, and in time of peace, you will 
command me." He could not however prevail ; for Demos- 
thenes carried all before him ; exhorting the Athenians to give 
battle, as far as possible from Attica. *' O my-good-friend," 
subjoined Phocion, "let us not consult where we shall fight, 
but how shall we obtain the victory : for by this means the 
war shall be sufficiently remote ; but every misfortune is near 

enough to the vanquished.." 

• ••••• 

Phocion advised Alexander, if he sought tranquillity, to lay 
aside war ; if glory, to turn his arms from the Greeks, against 
the barbarians.^ 

And, by using many arguments appropriately, and in-ac- 
cordance with the inclination and plans of Alexander, he 



1. The senUments conveyed in the two preceding periods are also repeated, in 
almost the very same words, in Xhe life of Demosthenes. See Pluiarckf in vita 
DemoUh. 

5. Lit.—** Any other general sailing with them,** Ac. 

S. On account of their exorbitant exactions. The state of public morality at 
Athens at this time, was, with some few brilliant exceptions, very low. Her gene- 
rals were far more formidable to her allies than to her enemies. 

4. Lit.—" The Athenians being entirely excited into hostilities against Philip,** Ac. 

*. Lit.—" he,'* Ac. 

6. Lit. " that changing his hostility from the Greeks, he ahonld transfer it to tti« 
barbarlaoi.'* 
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changed and soothed the mind of that monarch to so great a 
degree, that he said, the Athenians ought to apply their mind 
to the affairs of Greece, for if anything happened him, they 
were the only people to whom it belonged to take the lead tn 
that country. Making Phocion in a special manner his friend 
and guest, he showed him so much honorable-deference, as 
very few of those always about-his-person ever attained. 

Hence, as Duris asserts, when he became very -celebrated 
and had conquered Darius, he ceased to writhe i6 Xalgetp in 
any of his letters, except in those he wrote to Phocion : him 
alone did he always salute with the rb Xaigsi^.^ 

What is admitted, with regard to the pecuniary-affairs, is 
this, that Alexander sent him one hundred talents as a pres- 
ent. When this large sum was carried^ to Athens, Phocion 
asked those who brought it, what could be the reason, whereas 
there were so many Athenians,^ that Alexander sent so much 
money to him alone. On their making answer, — ** because he 
looks-upun you alone as a good and virtuous man :*' '* Then" 
rejoined Phocion, " let him permit me always to retain-the- 
character of, and really be, such." As soon as they had wait- 
ed<on^ him to his abode^ and saw the rigid-economy practiced 
in his homely dwelling — his wife kneading-bread, and Pho- 
qion himself, after drawing water from a well, begin-to wash 
his feet— they importuned him the more-earneslly, and were 
greatly concerned at his straitened circumstance^' : saying it 
was a monstrous thing, that he who was^ the friend of so 
powerful a king, should live so miserably. Phocion, at this 
moment, seeing a poor old man in a dirty thread-bare-cloak 
passing by, asked them if they thought he was worse off than 
that person : and on their crying out, God forbid ! he rejoin- 
ed, " nevertheless, that poor man lives on less than I do, and 
is content." 

" In a word," concludes Phocion, " either by not making 
use of itf I shall have so large a sum to no purpose, or by 
making use of it, I shall bring both him and myself under the 
censure of the city." Thus the money returned from Athens : 



1. He used it also when writings to Antipater, as Plutarch adds in another sentence, 
omitted in our text. 

" Notwithstanding this apparent condescension, iVlexander became so inflated 
"With the immense importance of his great victory at Arbela, that on receiving a let- 
ter from this same Antipater announcing a victory gained by him over the Lacede- 
monians, and the destruction of their army, he cried aloud to his courtiers, with, a 
tone of ineffable contempt,—* I hear there has been a battle of mice in Arcadia ! l» »» 
•^Pref. to the Green Bookj p. xxxiv. 

2. Lit. " these talents being carried to Athens," &c. 

3. Lit. "there being so many Athenians,^' Ac. 

4. Lit. « waitmg on," &c. 5. Lit. " being," Ac. 
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allowing the Grreeks that he who could refuse^ so large a 
sum, was richer than he who could bestow it.^ 

XIL PHOCION. 

Pkocion^s Condemnation and Death, 

Clitus conducted Phocion, and those that were with him, 
td Athens ; in appearance to be tried, but in reality, as per* 
sons already prejudged to death.^ The sight of these Ulustri' 
ous prisoners 9 carried in wagons through the Ceramicus,^ to 
the theatre, was truly melancholy. Hither Clitus having led 
them, shut them up until the archons should-convene the as- 
sembly. This they speedily did ; not excluding slaves, stran* 
gers, or those convicted of infamous crimes :^ but throwing 
open both the tribunal and the theatre to all, even to those of 
either sex. After the letter was read from the king,® who de- 
clared'^ that although he was fully persuaded these men were 
traitors, yet did he grant the privilege of trying them to the 
Athenians, who were now free and living-under-their-own- 
laws. Clitus then brought forth the accused. At the sight 
of Phocion,^ the most virtuous of the citizens covered their 
faces, and stooping down, began to weep : one of them even 
was so courageous as to say that as the king had entrusted^ 
so important a trial to the people, it was-fit-and-proper all 
slaves and strangers should withdraw-from the assembly. The 
mob not enduring this, but all vociferating, that it was Jit and 
proper to stone the oligarchs and the anti-democrats,^^ no one 
else had the hardihood to speak for Phocion. Even he him- 
self was heard" with impatience and-great-difficulty : when or' 
der was in some measure restored^ he said, " do ye intend to take 

I. Lit. " not needing," Ac. 2. Lit. " bestowing," &c. 

3. On the death of Antipater, a struggle for the ascendancy ensaed between his 
son Cassauder and his general Polysperchon, regent of the Macedonian empire in 
Europe, and guardian of the young king) Arrhidaus Philip. As Phocion, and others 
at Athens, who had been friends to Antipater, were suspected of being well-disposed 
to his son, Polysperchon contrived through the agency of one of his creatures, Ag- 
nonides, that Phocion should be impeached for treason. Both parties— the accused 
and their accusers — carried the matter before the Macedonian king, who had entered 
Phocis, arid was encamped at the village of Pharyge. The result was that Phocion 
and his friends were sent back, in charge of Clitus, as prisoners, ignominiously 
bound on wagons, to Athens, to receive the final judgment of the people. 

Here begin the transactions in the text. 

4. See page 183, note 1, tupra, 

5. All of whom were, by law, precluded from certain rights or privileges, and par- 
ticularly from voting or ascending the tribunal {0fffia) to speak at the assemblies of 
(he people.-^See Hermann^t Polit. AntiguitieSj ^ ^ 114, 115, 124, p. 234—43. 

6. Arrhidsus Phihp. 7. Lit. " declaring," or " stating," &e. 

8. Lit. ** Phocion having been seen," <fec. 

9. Lit. " the king having entrusted," dsc. 

10. Who should dare to make such a proposal. 

II. Lit. " having been heard," Ac. 

18 
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away our lives justly or unjustly ?" and on some of them answer* 
ing, — <' that they intended to do it justly," then, rejoined he, 
*' how can you determine that, if you do not grant^ us a hear- 
ing ?" But as they paid no attention to this request, advan- 
cing nearer to the multitude, he said unth a loud voices ** I con- 
fess I have done wrong, and that for my political conduct I 
deserve death ; but, O Athenians, why do you put these to 
death, who have done no wrong V* Many of the mob crying 
out, ** because they are friends of thine,** Phocion drew back, 
and, during the remainder of the proceedings, continued a silent 
and unmoved spectator. Agnonides then read the decree, which 
he had prepared ;^ in pursuance of which, the people were to 
determine by their votes, whether or not the prisoners appeared 
to be guilty ; and if guilty, that then they were to suffer death. 
After the decree was read,^ some wished to have-a-clause- 
added, to this effect, " that Phocion should be first tortured,^ 
and then put to death ;" and vehemently-insisted to have the 
rack and executioners brought in. But Agnonides perceiving 
both from the looks^ of Clitns, that he was entirely-averse-to 
the horrid proposal, and conceiving it himself to be savage 
and infamous,^ said, " O Athenians, when we catch the wretch 
Callimedon,'' we shall take^ and torture him, but I do not pro- 
pose any such measure for Phocion.*' , Then one of the more 
merciful, responding-to-this-observation-exclaimed, — " in this 
at least you do well ; for if we torture Phocion, what should 
we do to you ?** The decree being decided-on® and the vote 
put,^<^ no one sitting down, but all standing, (ihe-vast-majority 
even with garlands on their heads,^^) they voted the accused 

fnilty of death. With Phocion, were Nicocles, Theudippus, 
legemon, and Pythocles. The same sentence of death was 
decreed against Demetrius Phalereus,^^ Callimedon, Chari- 



I. Lit. ''not gnntingt" Ac. 

% Lit. " baring it ;"— or it might be translated—" holding it in his band," Ac. 
S. Lit. ^ having been read," &c. 4. Lit. " having been tortured," Ac. 

5. Lit. " looking at Clitus," dec. 

0. The torture was generally confined to slaves, or to persons of the very worst 
character. 

7. A notorious political orator, and a profligate partisan of Antipi^r. He had fled 
from Athens on the accusation of Phocion. 

8. Lit. " taking.*' 

0. Whether Phocion and his Mends were guilty or not. 

10. As to what punishment should be inflicted. XsiporovtaSf is literally, <* the 
■how of hands." This also was a gross irregularity, as in all condemnations' of an 
Athenian citizen, the vote should be by ballot (^fj^s.) 

II. As if for some joyful solemnity. 

19. The celebrated orator and rhetorician to whom the treatise Utfu ^Eptuipttag, 
'* On Elocution," has been frequently ascribed. Critics, however, are agreed that it 
was the work of a later Demetrius, of Alexandria, under the Roman empeior liar- 
GusAurehus. 
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^les, and some others who were absent. When, therefore, dis- 
solving the assembly, the officers were leading the condemned 
to prison-; the others, surrounded by their friends and rela- 
tions, who tenderly embraced them, proceeded to their desti- 
nation, overwhelmed-with-grief and lamenting their hard-fate ; 
the spectators beholding the countenance of Phocion, as un- 
changed as when he used, as general elect, to-be-escorted from 
the assembly, they-were-struck with the highest admiration 
at his heroic firmness and magnanimity. 

Some of hfs enemies, indeed, walking along with the priso- 
ners, continued reviling him : one even, more brutal than the 
rest, coming up in front, spat in his face. On this outrage, it 
is said that Phocion, turning his eyes to the magistrates, asked, 
^* would no one restrain that indecorous fellow ?" Theudip- 
pus, on arriving in prison and seeing the hemlock in'the act of 
being ground, gave vent to his complaints, and bitterly lament- 
ed his unhappy lot, which doomed him to suffer^ deathin so un- 
deserved a manner with Phocion. " What then," said the illuS' 
trious victim, *' art thou not pleased to die in company with Pho- 
cion ?" One of his friends asking him if he would send^ any 
commands to his son, " yes particularly," replied he, ** that I 
bid him not cherish any resentment against the Athenians."^ 

While all were now drinking the hemlock, the quantity of 
poison fell short, and the executioner said he would grind no 
more, unless he got twelve drachms ; as for so much, is a 
diaught purchased. Some time having elapsedf by this delay ,^ 
Phocion, calling to one of his friends, and gaily remarking. 
'* verily it is not permitte4 to die gratis at Athens," ordered 
him to give the man his demand. 

This took place on the 19th of the month Munychion, 
[April,] and the horsemen, escorting a solemn procession in 
honor of Jupiter, passed by. Some of them took off their 
chaplets, and others looked towards the doors of the prison 
with tears-of-compassion. And to all not entirely brutsdized* 
or who had not their hearts corrupt, with rage and envy, it ap- 
peared to be a most impious thing that the city keeping festival, 
had not abstained for that day, and thus remained-unpoUuted 
by a public execution.^ To his enemies, nevertheless, it ap- 

1. Ltt. " ai being afcoitt to suffer death," Ac. 

9. Lit. ^ Bend,** Ac— the indicative mood for the conjunctive.— See Maih. Gr, Gr., 
«507, 1. 

8. A. magnaniinoua advice, though not followed by his son, as the student will see 
by the last sentence of this extract. 

4. Lit. " aind a delay having taken place/* Ac. 

5. From a correspondence in the principal circumstances attending the death of 
PiKidon and<tf Socrates, Byron's fine lines on the death of the philosopher may be 
well applied to the statesmAa ;— 
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eared as if they had inadequately contended with each other 
: th§ lives of these innocent men, untU they had procured a dc" 
cree to cast the body of Phocion beyond tne borders of Atticat 
and that no Athenian should light a fire for his funeral pile. On 
this account, none of his friends durst touch itybr thai purpose. 
Bui one Conopian, who was in the habit of performing such 
things for hire, carried^ the dead-body beyond Eleusis, and 
procuring fire from the territory of Megara, burnt^ it, A wo- 
man of Megara, who, with her maids, assisted at this inelan- 
eholy office, raised a cenotaph^ on the spot, and dffered up the 
nsual-hbations. Gathering the bones in her lap, and carry- 
ing them by night to her abode, she buried them under the 
hearth, saying ; — ^'^ To thee, O friendly hearth, I commit these 
remains of a good man : do thou restore them to the tombs of 
his ancestors, when the Athenians will-have-recovered-their- 
senses." 



** How watehM thy better sons the farewell ray 
That cloeed their mordered sage'i latest day I 
Not yet— not yet — Sol pauses <» the hill— 
The |M-ecioas hour of parting lingers still ; 
But sad his light to agonizing eves, 
J^nd dark the mountain's once deligfatfal dyes ; 
Gloom o*er the lovely land he seemed to poor, . 

That land where Phoabus never frown'd before » 
But ere he sunk below Cithaeron's head. 
The cap of woe was quaflf'd— the spirit fled ; 
The soul of him who scorned to fear or fly, 
Who lived and died as none can live or die/'— CerMtr, c. Si. 

The fullest sympathy fmr Phocion*s many virtues, his unbending integrity, his 
blamelessness and simplicity in private life, his violent and undeserved death, should 
not prevent us from reprobating, most severely, the principles which seem to have 
duected his political career. Bus conduct, not ^ only in Yielding almost without a 
struggle to tJie Macedonian power, but in advocating its Interests, under Philip, and 
Alexander, and Antipater, presents the strongest — and for himself, the most degra- 
ding—contrast with the untiring, energetic, and truly Athenian patriotism of his 
great opponent, Demosthenes. It is true, as has been observed by a modem writer, 
utat Phocion fell upon dark and troubled times, when the best and most sangukie 
patriot might be inclined to despair. " But," as Thiriwall remarks, ** he despaired 
not merely o/his country, which any one may innocently do ; but also for her, which 
no man has a riffht to do. He would have forced her to despair of herself." And 
this was the striKing point of difference between himself and Demosthenes. Know- 
ing, as we^do,the pohtical perspicacity, and almost superhuman foresight of the ora- 
tor, and the deplorable conoition of Greece at that period,— every state at war with its 
neighbor, and divided in itself, — it is not difficult for us to imagine moments when 
the conviction of his countiy's inevitable and impending degradation forcing itself 
upon his long and solitary hours of reflection, would wring from him the exclama- 
tion of a gallant and kindred spirit : — 

E^ yhp lyto r6Ss olia Karb. 6pipa koI xari ^v/idv, 
'Effvcrai liiiap Br* iv iror* dAuAj} IXcos ipfi.—ll. vi., 448. 

But with the generous impulses of a great mind, and a patriotic heart, rising supe- 
rior to every difficulty, he derived renewed vigor from the very hopelessness of his 
country's cause, and put forth all his talents in effort after efl^rt, each one greater 
and more surprizing than the last, impressing all succeeding ages with the truth of 
the Macedonian's avowal, that the great struggle was not between FlilHp and Greece* 
but between Philip and Demosthenes. 

1. Lit. " burnt the dead body, after having been carried," &c. 

S. A monument was so called when it did not cover or enclose the remains of tha 
deceased person. 
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After a short 4^me,^ however, the desperate state of their 
affairs taught^ them what an excellent magistrate, and vigilant 
guardian of probity and justice, the people had lost.^ Then^ 
with unavaiHng regret, they erected his statue in brass, and 
buried his bones at the public expense. Of his accusers, they 
first put to death Agnonides, after passing a decree for that 
pupose. Epicurus and Demophilus, fleeing from the city, 
were caught^ by the son of Phocion, and suffered condign pun- 
ishment. 

XIII. DEMOSTHENES. 

Demosthenes, at one time lamenting to Satyrus, the actor, 
that although he was^ the most-pains-taking of all the orators, 
and had nearly ruined his constitution^ in the pursuit of elo- 
quence, yet could he And no favor with the people ; but, that 
idle dissipated fellows and illiterate demagogues were heard'' 
with attention and kept^ the rostrum, while he was^ utterly 
disregarded :— Satyrus is reported to have said, *' you speak 
the truth Demosthenes ; but I shall speedily furnish you with 
a remedy, if you will repeat by heart for me, some passages 
from Euripides or Sophocles." When Demosthenes had 
done so, it is said that Satyrus, taking up the same passage, 
so moulded and repeated it with appropriate gesture and be- 
coming delirery, that it appeared altogether different to 
Demosthenes. 

It is also said, that he becoming thoroughly persuaded How 

1. Lit. " a short time having elapsed," dtc. 
1L Lit. ^ teaching them," &c. 

5. Among iW the great men of modern times, perhaps the character of Andrtto 
MarveU comes nearest to that of Phocion. " He was/' says Aiken, " one of the last 
who received a pension from the place he served, [represented in Parliament.] 
which he fully earned by the diligence, firmness, and inviolable integrity with whica 
he discliarged his daty. Of all' men in his station, he is tiie person who would be 
selected as an example of the genuine independence produced by the philosophical 
limitation of wants and desires." Near the close of his life, after sternly refusing 
a bribe of jCIOOO, with offers of future favors, sent by Charles' II., he was the next 
hour obliged to borrow a guinea from a friend to meet liis current expenses I Mason 
bas drawn Ins jptcture : — 

-'^ Jn awful poverty his honest muse 

Walks forth vindictive through a venal land 4 

In vain corruption sheds her golden dews, 
In vain oppression lifts her iron hand : 

He scorns them both, and arm'd with truth alone, 
Bids lust and folly tremble on the throne." 

Ode to Independence. 

4. Lit. ** The son of Phocion having caught Epicorus and Demophilus after fleeing 
from the city, avenged the injuries done his father, upon them," &c. 
A, Lit. " being," Ac. 

6. Lit. ** and had almost exhausted the fall vigor of his body— >the bloom of hlf 
maiihood," Ac. 

7. See note S, page SOT, in *' Phodon*s Condemnatioa." 
•8. See notes on Sect. XI. Death of PeiieUs, 

18* 
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mch beaoty and gtace were conferred on# speeh fipom tlie 
maaner-of-its-deliTery, coneidered the practice of composition 
as little or nothing, to one who neglected the proper pronim- 
ciatiDA and deliTery of his words. Acting from this per" 
snaaioB, si m recorded^ that he boiit himself a subterraneous 
study ; and that descending thither regularly ereiy day, he 
formed his action, and exercised and strengthened his voice. 
Nay, ii is eren ^ot'd, that he wotdd pass two or three months 
there in succession ; — Shaving previously shaved one side of 
his head, so that it should not be possible for him, through 
shame, to go out, although ever so desirous. 

About the time of the Phocian war^ then, did he enter on 
his public career ; — adopting this glorious principle of his po- 
Hticil ambition, — the defence of the Greeks against Phillip : 
and contending nobly for this sacred cause^ he speedily ob- 
tained high renown, and was raised to a-conspicuous-elevation 
by the powers of his eloquence and the undaunted freedom 
of his language : so that he become an object of admiration 
to Greece, of conciliation-and-flattery to the great king, and 
rendered the influence of his oratory a subject of more para- 
mount consideration to Philip than that of all the other popu- 
lar leaders together. Nay, his very enemies allowed, they 
had to contend^ with an illustrious man. 

It was evidently the scope of the policy adopted by Demos- 
thenes, even in time of peace, to pass-over^ none of PhilipV 
actions unstigmatized :^ but to avail himself of every opportu- 
nity to stir-up and enflame^ the Athenians against the man. 



1. Otherwise called the " Sacred War," and the second to which that name was 

a>{died. It arose nearly in the following manner, although its main causes are more 
early ascertained than its immediate occasion. 

A feeling of animosity had long rankled in the minds of the Thebans against the 
Phodans. The latter having put under cultivation a part of the sacred territory of 
Delphi, which, the Amphictyonic council had decreed in the first '* Sacred War," 
should remain forever waste Thebes availed herself of the pretext to instigatelthe 
Thessalian members of the council to prosecute the Fhocians for the offence. They 
were condemned to pay a heavy fine, and on their refusal to do so, tiieir territory was 
declared forfeited to the offended god. Hostilities were of course commenced 
against them, first by the Locrians, who were obliged to call in the assistance of the 
iniebans and other BoDotians, and the Thessalians. Rendered desperate, the Fho- 
cians greatly aggravated their former sacrilege by seizing the sacred treasures at 
Delphi, and using them to hire mercenary troops. 

Tne war had gone on with various success, when Philip of Macedon, desirous of 
acquiring an influence in Greece, allied himself with the confederates against Pho- 
cis. Alarmed at this manifestation of Philip's real designs, Demosthenes, in the 
first of his celebrated Philippics, endeavored to rouse the Athenians to a sense d 
their danger. This war, it may be well to remark, began about B. C. 357, and was 
terminirted in a little more than ten yean by the entire prostration of the sacrilegi- 
ous republic. 

S. Lit. <' that their contest is,» dec— the pres. for the aorist. See notes 3*3 witlL 
references ; Sect. XI. Death of Periele: 

3. Lit. «• suffering," or "permitting none," &c. 

J* Jd*' M ****£?", °'w!* P«"onned by the Macedonian," Ac 

5. Or, « as toculpaUe," Ac. o. Lit, "wnaing and iDflamiag," *e. 
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On which account, hiB influence among his countrymen had 
great weight with Philip : so that when he went as one of 
ten embassadors into Macedonia, Philip listened to the ha« 
rangues of all the rest, but entered into an elaborate and stu* 
died reply to the speech of Demosthenes only. But in other 
marks«of-honor and acts^of-courtesy^he did not exhibit a simi*' 
lar spirit to Demosthenes but rather paid every courtly attention 
to w£lschines, Philocrates, and their friends.^ Whence on their 
extolling Philip, as being very persuasive in oratorial powers, 
most comely in personal appearance, and, beyond all dispute, 
a most potent boon companion ;^ Demosthenes was constrain- 
ed to jeer the whole affair, in a disparaging manner :«— sarcas- 
tically observing, that " the first was the property of a sophist, 
the second, thai of a woman, the third, that of a sponge, but 
none encomiastic of a king." 

When matters were evidently tending to an open rupture, 
as Philip could^ not remain quiet, and the Athenians were 
roused^ to action by Demosthenes, the orator first directed the 
strength of his countrymen against lE^ubcea, which had, by 
means of its petty tyrants, been brought under entire subjection 
to Philip; and, in pursuance to a decree drawn by himself, for 
this purpose, the Athenian troops crossing-over to the island^ 
drove out the Macedonians. He next lent-timely-succor to 
the Byzantines and Perinthians, against whom a war was 
waged by the Macedonians.^ 

Afterwards undertaking an embassy to the other nations 
of Greece, he, by his eloqnent and animated harangues, uni- 
ted them all, a few excepted, in one powerful confederacy 
against Philip ; so that, exclusive of the municipal troops of 
the different cities, an army of fifteen thousand foot and two 
thousand horse, was soon levied, and the confederates also 
cheerfully contributed necessaries and pay for the mercena- 
ries. The expectations of Greece for the final events, being 
now raised to an extraordinary degree, the Euboeans, the 
Achseans, the Corinthians, Megareans, the Leucadians and 
Corcyrsans, throughout their states and cities, being united 
in the common cause^^ — the greatest and most important task 



1. All of whom, particularly JEschines, were zealoua partiKanB of Aiilip. 

S. In the language of 2e« botu vtvow,— " a famous boozer," Ac. 

8. Lit. *' not being able," dsc. 4. Lit. " bein^ roused," Ac. 

5. Although Phocion was general in the two expeditions just mentioned la th« 
text,— to Eubosa and to Byzantium, and Perinthus— yet Plutarch does him no injus- 
tice in making Demosthenes the principal cause of their brilliant results, as it was 
eutirely through his means that they were commenced.— See ThirhnlPt Grwct, t1» 
p. 5L 

6. Thii ombMiy took place B. C. 349, tfarae yean prior to the ei^edittoii me&tiflBed 
above. 
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was yet reserred for Demosthenes,— to bdng drer the The« 
buis to the national-alliance. This people possessed a conn* 

S bordering on Attica, had a formidable army ready-tO" 
e-the-field,^ and werci at this time, celebrated througbottt 
Greece for military prowess.^ But it was no easy matter to 
detach the Thebans from Philip ; cajoled as they were by 
benefits recently conferred in the Phocian war,' and the more 
especially as hostile feuds, in both cities, were being contin- 
ually fomented against each other, by means of frequent skir- 
mishes, arising from vicinity.* 
Not long after, Philip suddenly fell upon Elatea^ and took 

1. Such, the Translatoi conceives, is the true sense of ivaywiop, in this passage. 

S. They had not lost the high state of discipline introduced into their Iniantry by 
fhe military skill of Bpaminondas, who had fallen at the iwttle of Mantinea, (B. C. 
84t,) only twenty years previous. 

B. See p. 210, note 1, 9upra. 

4. Border feuds seem to have, at all tlmes^ been characterized by a more unrelent- 
ing spirit of hostility than was usually displayed in a general war between powerful 
nations. Among the many beautiful passases in Scott's " Lay of th* Last Mimttrel,*' 
illustrative of the frequency and cruelty of the border feuds, so long existing be- 
tween the English and Scotch, the following will, in few words, convev an accurate 
idea of the savage animosity cherished by the lawless foragers : in which even th« 
brute creation sympattiized. 

" By mutual inroads, mutual blows. 

By habit and by nature, foes. 

******* 

Few were the words, and stem, and high, 

That marked the foemen's feudal bate ; 
For questions fierce, and proud reply, 

Gave signal soon of dire debate. 
Their very coiursers seemed to know, 
That each was other's mortal foe." 

5. Elatea. now Ltft^^ stood at the head of a long slope reaching down to the Ce- 
phlssus, and was admirably situated for commanding the passes from the TranscBtaoan 

frovinces into southern Greece. Hence the consternation of the Athenians when 
^hilip seized the place. The description of the terror that pervaded Athens at the 
news, is deserving all the reader's attention : — 

Eoriga filv ydp if"* ?« ^ dyyiXXaw ris in ro^f rpvr&veis, &s 'EXdreto KarciXriirrau 
iral utra ra^ra oi ftiy, ti&6s ilavaariyresjura^i deiirvo^vTSSt rois r ix riav aniKvum 
rcSy Karh rt)v dyopiuf kieXpyw, koI rik yi^fa iv€ir(finpaaa»' ol 6i ro^s trrparriyois lurt' 




Ivo) KaBfiro. itaX ftera raira wi liaffXdev ft povMt ^ral dniiyytiXaif ol irpvrav eic ra 
wpwniyysXitivasavroTs, Kal t6v liKovra vapfiyayoVf ica'Ksivos elnsv i}/)c5ra uiy b <c^/>»f* 
rU ayofSbtiv po^Xsrai ; irapjfei 6* oidels.—^c. r. X. 

This admirable passage has been a subject of praise among critics in all succeed- 
ing ages. It is even quoted by the judicious Longinus, (Q lOy jvxtafinem^) as an ex- 
nie of the sublime, produced by ** cuUing the chief circumstances, according to 
r excellence," Ac. 
** It was now evening : a courier came to the Prytanes announcing that Elatea 
was taken. Immediately on this intelUgenee, some, starting up from supper, drove 
the mechanics>and*traders from their shops in the forum, and set fire to their sheda ; 
-— othen sent for the generals, and called out for the trumpeter ;— and the whole city 
was full of confusion. The next morning at dawn-of-day, the prytanes summoned 
the senate into the senate house : and you proceeded to the assembly. And before 
they couldpropose or decree the measure, the whole people had-taken-their-seats 
above.* Then, when the senate entered, and the Prytanes reported the intelligence. 



* ** bi the Pnyx," says SchaefeV, '< the usual idaee of assembly on the tUvatiom 
£f2f mu^^^J^P^V^J **5* Diodorus Siculus Cl», 84,] says that the people assembled 

other usual place.-Sea LtUmd ^ Barktr't DmoJSSSt$, in£S. 
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possession of all Pbocis. At this, the Athenians being great* 
ly terrified, and no one «Tenturing to mount the rostrum, or 
baying any plan to propose, perplexity and profound silence 
reigned throughout the assembly : until Demosthenes alone 
coming forward, advised the Athenians to persevere in their 
determination o/* applying to the Thebans : and, in his accus* 
tomed manner, otherwise animating and eheering the spirits 
of the people with fresh hopes, he, together with others* 
was despatched as ambassador to Thebes. The more-advan- 
tageous-course did not escape the good sense of the Thebans, 
particularly as the wounds received in the Phocian war being 
yet unhealed, each had still before his eyes the apprehended 



and introduced the courier, and he confirmed it, the crier asked, < who withes to 
•peak V But no-one come forward," Ac. — TVnifw. from Dtmosth. De Corona. 

Interspersed throughout the speeches of Burke, the celebrated Irish orator and 
statesman — equal in many respects to Demosthenes himself— are numberless passa- 
ges of surpassdng power in delineaticm of character and rividness of description. 
The followine, from his speech on the Nabob of Arcot, are, it is thought, a fit parallel 
to the foregoing quotation. 

After describing the terrific preparations of the sanguinary Hyder All, the orator 
proceeds:— 

'* He drew from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity could add to his new 
rudiments in the arts of destruction ; and compounding all the materials of fury, 
havoc, and desolation, into one black cloud, he hung for a while on the declivities of 
the mountains. Whilst the authors of all these evfis were idly and stupidly gazinc 
on this menacing meteor, wliich blackened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, ana 
poured down the whole of its contents upon the plains of the Camatic. Then en- 
sued a scene of woe, the like of which, no eye had seen, no heart conceived, and 
which no tongue can adequately telL AJl the horrors of war before known or heard 
of, were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted every field, 
consumed every house, destroyed every temple. The miserable inhabitants flying 
from their flammg villages, in part were slaughtered ; others, without regard to sex, 
to age, or to respect of rank, or sacredness of function— fathers torn from children, 
husbands from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amid the goading spean 
of drivers, and the trampling of pursuing horses, were swept into captivity, ui an 
unknown and hosUle land. Those who were able to evade this tempest, fled to the 
walled cities. But esciH;>ing from fire, sword, and exile, they rushed mto the jaws of 
famine 

For months together, these creatures of sufferance, whose venr excess and luxury 
in their most plenteous days, had fallen short of the allowance of our austerest fasts, 
silent, patient, resigned, without sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint, 
perished by an hundred a day, in the streets of Madras ; every day, seventy at least, 
laid their bodies in the streets, or on the glacis of Tanjore, and expired of famine in 
the granary of India 

For eighteen months, without intermission, this destruction raged from the gates 
of Madras to the gates of Tanjore ; and so completely did these masters in their art, 
Hyder Ali and his more ferocious son, absolve themselves of their impious vow, that 
when the British armies traversed, as they did, the Camatic for hundreds of miles 
in all directions, through the whole course of their march, they did not see one man, 
not one woman, not one cliUd, not one four-footed beast of any description whatever* 
One dead uniform silence reigned over the whole region.*'- £ttrJi:«*« Worh» ; voL 1, 
p. 399. Ntvt York Edition. 

Have the direful effects of desolating warfare been any where more forcibly por- 
trayed ? It may not, however, be generally known, that Burke, who liad read history 
with the eye of a philosopher^wais indebted for much of this terrible grandeur of de- 
seription to the accounts recorded by Irish historians of the horrible devastations 
committed throughout various and widely extended districts of their unfortunate 
country, by the English armies, during the dynasties of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, 
the Stuarts, the Republicans, or Cromwellians.— See Histories oflrelandt by. 0'£aUo- 
ran^ LeUmdy Taafe, Afoore, and others, passim ; also, Curry^s JRcvuts qf tke Civil Wigmi 
0/ Iribmdf and Cwroft Yvi^icia Hibtmieat throughout* 
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recurrence of similar calamities :^ but the power of the ora- 
tor rekindling their courage, and anflaming their ambition, 
threw a shade over all other feeelings : so that, under the in- 
fluence of his wonderful eloquence, flinging away all fear, 
sober-reflection and gratitude to their late benefactor, they 
rushed-with-enthusiastic-ardor into the paths of honor, and of 
glory.* 



' 1. Lit. " the calamities of war.** 

S. This is, probably, one of the most splendid trinmphs of the power of oratoiy 
ever recorded. The best account we hxve of this memorable event, is that by Le- 
Umdy in his PhiUp of Maeedon. Tlie state of tilings at Thebes, now the great theatre 
of the approaching struggle, is well described :--^' Amyntas and Clearchus appeared 
at Thebes in quality of lus ambassadors, attended by Python, the celebrated orator 
of Ejrzantium. The Thessalians deputed Daochus and Tlirasycedus, two creatures 
of Hacedon. The JEtoUanSjthe Dolopes, the iBniana, and Phthiotes had also their 
several representatives at Thebes. The ministers of Macedon and its allies af- 
fected the greatest triumph and confidence, professed to consider the Thebans as 
their most assured friends, and to regard any attempt to alienate tbem as in the high- 
est degree ridiculous and presumptuous. The ambassadors and friends of Athens 
were m the same proportion depressed and dispirited ; and the whole city, the scene 
of this important negotiation, was now busied m caballing and intriguing, in private 
meetings and secret consultations ; each party laboring to strengthen its interest, to 
confirm its adherents, and to gain new friends. The popular assembly, on whose 
determination the final event depended, was now convened, and Philip's representa- 
tives had that deference and distinction paid to them, that they were first permitted 
to address themselves to the people : when Pythoh rose up in the name of this prince 
•nd all his allies." 

Leland gives an outline of his harrangue, which was Indeed a masterly perform- 
ance, fully confirming all the former reputation of the speaker. 

The historian then proceeds :—" The speech was delivered with an eztraordhiaTy 
heat and violence, as if dictated by a sincere and powerful conviction ; and Philip 
had his friends and partizans in the assembly who tumultuously applauded ana 
echoed his [Python's] sentiments, and called loudly on the l^ebans to join with the 
great and pious prince, the protector of the religion and liberty of Greece, rathex 
uan with the Athenians, the disturbers of its peace. 

But now Demosthenes arose. As an orator, his reputation obliged him to exert all 
his abilities against an anta^^nist who seemeol to rival him in force and vehemence. 
As a statesman, he was solicitous for the success of those measures which he hlnoL- 
self had recommended ; and, as a patriot, the danger of his country must have 
strongly affected him, and called forth all his energy, unhappily, the oration in which 
he opposed this turbulent speaker, has not been transmitted to us ; nor have we any 
consioerable accounts of the arguments and topics on which he enlarged. But, from 
■ome imperfect hints in his oration on the Crown, it appears that he expatiated, 
with all his art and eloquence, on the dignity of Athens, the elevated rank it had 
maintained in Greece, the ardor and attention to the common cause, it had ever dis- 
played endeavored, successfully, to divert the attention of his hearers from 

all former quarrels and animosities, which he artfully palliated, as the generous ef- 
fects of a passion for glory and superiority in two noble rivals, whose origin, actions^ 
and principles, rendered them equally worthy of those noble prizes, for which they 
had so glonously contended. The perfidy, the treachery, the dangerous and insatia- 
ble ambition of Philip, he represented in such strong and striking colors, that even 
the allies and confederates of this prince, were forced to rise and give testimony to 
the truth and justness of the allegation. All the fair o^iprs of friendship and assist- 
ance lavished by that prince on the Thebans, the orator converted into so many argu- 
ments to confirm their suspicion of his insincerity, and to inspire them with caution 
and distrust. By an easy and natural transition, be represented to them their dan- 
ger as certain and incontestable ; entreated them to unite with their brethren and. 
countr^en, in order to repel the danger which threatened their walls ; to accept of 
an assistance, which a truly cordial tenderness and affection only could prompt the 
Athenians to offer ; and exhorted them to embrace the last occasion that might be 
presented, of acting consistently with their ancient glory, by bravely asserting their 
own liberty, and that of Greece, against the ^ubtle and inveterate enemy of that 
renowned nation ;— a nation whose eyes were now fixed on Thidbes, imploring the 
assistance and defence of its generous and gallant offspring : .... he concluded by 
Jntreatmg them to remember their duty and their glory ; and to crush the proud bar. 
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So important and splendid did this achievement^ of the ora^ 
tor appear, that it produced the foUotoing effects : viz, — Philip 
immediately despatched an embassy to Athens, demanding 
peace ; — Greece was filed with anxious expectations, and 
was-simultaneously-roused to the highest pitch of excitement le^ 
garding the coming erent ; — ^not only the generals of the 
Athenians, but the governors of the Boeotians, were altogether 
subservient to the orders of Demosthenes ; — all public assem- 
blies as well those of Thebes as of Athens, were completely 
under his control ; — ^he became-an-object-of-the-liveliest af- 
fection and his-ordersnwere-received-with-the-most-iniplicit-* 
obedience in both nations ;^ — and all this, neither unjustly nor 
beyond his merit, but what was pre-eminently his due. 

Thus far, indeed, Demosthenes sustained the character 
of a great man. But in the battle,^ exhibiting nothing brave 
or courageous, or performing any action, at all corresponding 
to his spirit-stirring harangues, he deserted his post ; running 
most shamefully away, and throwing down his arms ;^ not 

barian, instead of rioting in the miseries and preying on the yitals of their venerable 
parent." 

** The effects of his harrangue,'' continues Leland, ** were such as might be expect- 
ed, from the most exalted ideas that can be formed of it. The agents and partizans of 
the Macedonian were confounded, unable to oppose or answer the strength or energy 
of the great Athenian. The minds of the Thebans were at once ravished and in- 
flamed with the love of glory : every other consideration was hidden from them, as if 
by enchantment ; all sense of gratitude, aH fears of danger, all cold sentiments of 
policy, were instantly lost in that generous enthusiasm, with which the speaker had 
fired them. Aims and honor, Athens, Greece, and liberty, were echoed tumultuonsly 
throughout the assembly, and a decree immediately passed in compliance with the 
advice of the Athenian orator. Thus was Philip, one of the greatest masters of in- 
trigue in his, or any other age, foiled and defeated by the abilities of Demosthenes." — 
The Lift and Reign of PhiKpf King of Macedonj 4to., vol. 3, p. 355, et infra. Dublin 
edit. 

1. A living poet has given some spirited lines on this achievement of Demosthenes 
in reconciling and uniting the hostile states :~ 

" VIHiere rests the sword ?— where sleep the brave ? 
Awake I Cecfopia's ally save 

From the fury of the blast, 
Bursts the storm on Phocis' walls. 
Rise ! or Greece forever falls. 

Up! or freedom breathes her Iast> 

The jarring states, obsequious now, 

view tne patriot's hand on high ; 
lliimder gathering on his brow, 

Li^tning flashing from his eye \**—Cary* 

8. Plutarch speaks here with the excusable partiality of a Boeotian,— he does not 
teU the whole truth. The Thebans soon began to waver in their resolution against 
Philip, and the Macedonian party would probably have succeeded in. breaking up the 
alliance with Athens, had not Demosthenes, forseeing this danger, hastened the de- 
cisive blow. — See ThirlwaJTs Greece^ vi. p. 67. 

3. Of Chaeronea. The plain of Chaeronea was, at all periods of history, remark- 
able as a battle field. " Placed, as it is, at the entrance to the extensive and fertile 
plains of Boeotia, and most conveniently situated for observing all the entrances into 
them from the side of Phocis, it often became the scene of military operations."^ 
Leake^B Northern Greece, ii. 193. 

4. Or, ** not respecting,** dtc. 
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•cmpliag', as Pjrtheas^ says, to disgrace the motto on his 
ehieM, inscribed in golden letters, 

" To Good Fortunb.'* 

Philip, then, immediately after the victory, becoming inso^ 
lent through excessire joy, and marching insultingly, while 
intoxicated, through the heapa of slain, sung the beginning of 
the decree proposed by Demosthenes ;— distinguishing the 
metre and beating time, with the foot :— 

" Demosthenes the Psanean, the son of Demosthenes, pro<» 
posed the following decree." 'Reflecting, however, in the first 
moments of his returning sobriety, on the magnitude of the 
contest in which he been just involved,^ he Shuddered at the 
consummate ability and astonishing powers of the orator, by 
whom he was compelled^ to fling the hazard of his life and 
empire on the insignificant portion of a single day. 

After this fatal calamity^ had befallen the Greeks, those 



]. On this charge against Demosthenes, Thirlwall (vol. vi. p. 60 J remarks very 
justly, that ** he was reproached with cowardice,— because he escaped in the gen- 
eral flight,— only by those who wished he had been left on the field." On this occaf 
sion, it is said, that Demosthenes excused himself by the famous adage-^ 

*Ayj)p b fsoyanr koI wSXtv fiox^^cttii^ 

Probably the original of our English proverb : 

'' The man who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.** 

S. Lit. " involving,*' or " surrounding him,** &c. 

8. lit. " compelled by him," [the orator.] 

4. It was not the amount of the losses in killed and wounded and prisoners ails* 
tained by the Greeks in this battle, that has given it such importance as to cause it 
to be considered as the death-blow to their independence. But the event of the day 
broke up the confederates against Philip, as it proved that their utmost efforts could 
not raise a force sufiicient to meet him, with any chance of success, in the field. — 
TMrlwaWt Greece^ vi. p. 69. 

It was as much from the rashness and incapacity of the Athenian commanders, as 
from the consummate sidll and superior generalship oi FhUip, that tliis last struggle 
for Grecian liberty eventuated so manspiciously. When the impetuous onset of the 
Athenians had broken the formidable phalanx of the Macedonians, and drove the fu- 
gitives before them to the very centre of the royal army, Lysicles, with all the rash- 
ness of elevated ignorance, permitted his hitherto victorious troops to fall into dis- 
order, in wild pursuit of the enemy,— shouting aloud-" Come on, my gallant coun- 
tirmen, let us pursue the cowards to Macedon !" But Philip, who, with the decision 
of a veteran, at once availed himself of the fatal error, speedily changed the flight 
Into a victory. 

To one reading history, with a mind observant of causes and effects, comparisons 
and parallels in the various revolutions that have, from the earliest periods, dis- 
turbed or alarmed human society, the similarity of many which have occurred ia 
modern, [or comparatively modern] tinges with others recorded in ancient story, is 
tery striking. 

The boastful incident related of Lysicles on so momentous an occasion, at once 
brought before the view of the Translator, incidents connected with the last great, 
battle, [that of Aughrim, fought July 12, 1601,] by which the fate of his country was 
decided.^ Here St. Ruth, general for King James, on witnessing the heroic bravery 
and daring courage of the Irish troops, who with far inferior numbers, very indifferent 
munitions of war, and in a state of much destitution, repulsed, tliree times in suc- 
cession, and with great slaughter, the flower of the ifnglish army, judging- from 
every indication all over the field of action, that the day was his own, tturew his hat 
into the air with ecstacy, crying aloud to his staff, " Now we shall drive them back 
to the ^tes of DubUn !" But here the comparison must cease ; for, unlike the va- 
pormg Atbenian, the acknowledged military talents of the Fienchmaa would haT# 
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orators opposed to him Id politics, renewing their attacks on 
Demosthenes, prepared impeachments and indictments against 
him : the people, nevertheless, not only acquitted him from all 
these, but continued to honor him, and again invited lum, as a 
person sincerely attached to his country ^ to the management 
of public affairs : so that when the bones of those who fell at 
Chaeronea were brought home to be interred,^ the people 
commissioned him to pronounce their^ funeral-eulogium : thus 
bearing up against their misfortune, not ignobly nor timidly ; 
but plainly evincing, by the honor and respect so significantly 

undoubtedly verified his threat, did not Providence ordain it otherwise ; as anunlnckj 
cannon ball, in a few minutes afterwards, deprived his gallant army of a head ; thai 
quaintly expressed in the old doggerel : — 

 • * * « St. Ruth is dead, 
And all his guards are from the battle fled ; 
A^e rode down the hill,* he met his fall, 
And died a victim to a cannon ball.'' 

In many circumstances, the battle of Chaeronea and that of Augfarim hav« a cozi- 
ous similarity. In both, those who were in the wrong got the better— the English 
in the one, and the Macedonians in the other ; in both, those who fought for their 
countiT were unsuccessful — the Irish at Aughrim and the Athenians at Cheronea; 
in both, the battle was long, bloody, and obstinate, and lost to the cause of liberty 
only through the fault of the respective generals, — ^rashness and incaparity on the 
side of the Athenians,— jealousyt and haughtiness on the side of the Irish ; and in 
both, the victory has ever since entailed on either people the slavery from the stron- 
ger arm. 

The great lyric poet of the age has alluded to the defeat of the Irish army at Augh 
rim, in the foUowmg noble and pathetic stanzas : — 

" Forget not the field where they perish'd, 

The truest, the last of the brave, 
All gone — and the bright hope we cherish'd 

Gone with them, and quench'd in their grave f 

Oh ! could we from death but recover 

Those hearts as they bounded before. 
In the face of high heav'n to fight over 

That combat for freedom once more :— 

Could the chain for an instant be riven 

Which Tyranny flung round us then, 
Ob ! tis not in man nor in heaven. 

To let Tyranny bind it again ! 

But 'tis past,— and tho' blazon'd in story 

The name of our victor may be, 
Accurst is the march of that glory 

Which treads o'er the hearts of the free. 

• 
Far dearer the grave or the prison, 

lUum'd by one patriot name. 
Than the trophies of all who have risen 

On Liberty's ruins to fame \"— Maoris Irish Melodiet. 

1. Lit. »* and were being interred," Ac. 3. Lit. " over the men,*' 4c. 



* The hill of Kilcomedan. 

t St. Ruth was jealous of the superior merits and great popularity of Sarsfield, hia 
second in command. In a fatal hour, the proud Frenchman determined on keeping 
the plan of the campaign and battle secret from this able oflicer ; and not content 
with this, carried his vindictive littleness so far, as to station Sarsfield in such a po- 
sition on the day of battle, that he could render no fefiisctual aid to his brave compan- 
ions in arms, in case of either victory or defeat ! The consequences were most car 
lamitous. 

19 
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paid their /fftfiuf and adriser, that thej had not repented of 

iiis counsels. *■ 

Demosthenes ended-his-life in the manner following :-^ 
When Antipater and Craterus were announced to be ap" 
proaching Athens,^ Demosthenes and his friends anticipating 
their arrival fled from the city : but the people, on the motion 
of Demades,^ decreed their deaths As they fled' in diflfer^t 
directions, Antipater sent armed men to apprehend them, un- 
der the conduct of one Archias, sumamed the •» Fugitive [or 
exile] Hunter." It is said, that he was a Thurian* by birth, 
and formerly a tragedian : it is further related, that Polus, the 
JEginetan, who excelled all of his time in the tragic art, 
was his scholar. 

This Archias, therefore, understanding that Demosthenes 
had-taken -refuge as a suppliant in the temple of Neptune at 
Calauria,^ went thither in row-boats, and disembarking with 



1. Immediately on hearing of Alexander's death, Athens threw off the Macedonian 
yoke, declared herself ready to assert the liberty of Greece, and sent envoys to the 
principal states, to announce that she was again, as in the days of her ancient glory, 
about to place herself in the front of the battle against the common enemy. To this 
■tirring appeal, most of the states in Northern Greece and the smaller ones in the 
Peloponnesus responded nobly^bnt Sparta, Arcadia and Achaia, with genuine Doric 
apathy and selfishness, refused to give- any assistance. 

Having effected a junction with their northern confederates, the Athenian* 
marched against Antipater — one of Alexander's generals, who had remained in Eq- 
jope,— defeated and shut him up in Lamia in Thessaly ; intercepted and slew Leon- 
natus, who was hastening to his assistance with 23,000 men ; and by these victories, 
the fint gained for many years over the Macedonian arms, which were, perhaps, be- 
ginning to be thought invincible, Inspired exultation and confidence into all Greece. 
But Craterus, who had been approaching from Asia, to assume with Antipater the 
government of Alexander's European possessions, had now arrived with the flower 
of the king's veteran troops, increasing the forces of his colleague to nearly 60,000 
men. 

After waiting in vain for some reinforcements, the Athenians and their allies — ^in 
all only 35,000 men— were obliged to give battle on the plain of Crannon, near La- 
llssa, in Thessaly. Notwithstanding the overwhelming numerical superiority of the 
enemy— commanded by two of Alexander's best generals, the fortune of the day 
was some time in suspense, and the Greeks were enabled to retreat to a strong po- 
■Ition with the loss of but 500 men. All was not yet lost, but dissensions arose in 
the camp, the confederates began to waver, and in a short time all— the Athenians 
last— laid down their arms. In the meantime a fieet of 170 ships had been sent 
out from Athens, against the Macedonian admiral Cleitns, by whom it was unfortu- 
nately defeated, and many galleys destroyed. Thus terminated what may, in truth, 
be called the final struggle against the Macedonian ascendancy,— a struggle, which 
though brief, was maintained in a manner highly honorable to Athens, and not un- 
worthy of Greece. To Athens, i>ideed, no result could have been discreditable ; 
with an entire forgetfulness of self, she had staked her last resources, men, money, 
and ships, on the venture, and if she failed,)t was because there was no hope of 
•vccess in a contest in which she fell as became \\t6 republic, which from Marathoa 
to Crannon, had ever been foremost in the defence of Grecian liberty. 

Antipater and Craterus, having now no opposition, marched upon Athens, and de- 
manded that the friends of liberty, and particularly Demosthenes, who had been one 
of the most active in the late transactions, should be given up to them. Here Pla- 
tarch's narrative is resumed. 

9. A profligate orator, who had been at all times a violent Macedonian paitizan, 
and of course, a bitter enemy to Demosthenes. 

a. Lit. " betaig scattered, each a different way," Ac. 
••X* i^'fn""^" ^^ * °'*«^ ^^^y »» I'»^y» founded on the site of Sybaris.— See p. 

190, 9 OVy fttBTtl. 

». A small island off the coast of Trtszen, behind JSgina, and nearly opposite 
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Boine Thracian spearmen, he endeavored-to-persuade Demos* 
thenes to arise ^om nis seat, and accompany him to Antipa- 
ter : assuring him that he should suffer no injury. Demos- 
thenes happened to have seen a strange vision in a drealm, 
on the very night preceding. For he seemed to be engaged 
in a contest of tragic skill with Archias, and although gain- 
ing-the-applause of the audience, and retaining possession of 
the atage, he was nevertheless worsted through a deficiency 
in the scenic preparation, and in other matters usually fur- 
nished by the choregus.^ When, therefore, Archias address- 
ed^ him with many friendly promises, looking up full in his 
face, — as he still remained sitting — he said, " O Archias, 
never-heretofore couldst thou convince me, as an actor,^ 
neither shalt thou now, as an ambassador." 
^^ . Archias, in wrath, beginning to threaten, " now," says De- 
mosthenes, '* thou utterest the or ficuXdx -emanations of the 
Macedonian tripod ; a while ago, thou wast only playing thy 

Athens. The ruins of the temple are atiU to be seen on the highest point of the !■• 
land, 1000 feet above the level of the sea. 

1. The term Xo/ii^ytf; , although often used for the leader, or precentor of a chorus 
or choir, is kere meant for the person at Athens, who, in virtue of his office as one 




Whenever th6 choregus was not sufficiently profuse in his expenditure on th« 
dresses, ifec. of the chorus, to suit the refined and even luxurious taste of an Athe- 
nian audience, he incurred their displeasure. This is what is alluded to in the text. 

A living poet,— the translator of the Agamemnon of jEschylua,— Mr. Fox, has put 
into the mouth of Demosthenes a fine paraphrase of this incident mentioned by Flu-, 
torch. After relating his ominous dream, he forebodes his death : 

" There must be more in this than was apparent ; — 
Danger impends. But radiant Hyperion 
Ushers the cheerful day, perhaps to me 
- • For the last time. A light of gold and purple 
From the far east streams on the Parthenon, 
Crowning its marble roof with a proud halo. 
Beneath the eye of wakening Phcebus glow« 
Remote Citheron. I perceive the breeze 
Tull often welcomed as the morning dawnM, 
I caught as now the first glad solar ray ; 
Imbibing health and joyance at the view 
Of mountain, ocean, temple, g^ove and stream. 
Crowned with the shadowy glories of the past. 
In one unrivalled landscape spread before me.** 

After some touching allusions to the beautifUl climate of Attica, and to the scenes 
of his former triumphs, he recurs to his melancholy presentiment : 

" But I no more 
May breathe my country's air-^nor may I pace. 
With Plato's spirit, ancient Academe, — 
Nor climb again to lov'd Athena's shrine. 
I feel, I feel that ebbing back from li(e, 
* The waters of eternity, approach. 
To bear uxb -with them on their refluent tide.** — 

De€Uh of Demosthenes and other PoemSf pp. 38—31. 

S. Lit. " Archias having said many kind words," &c. : the part. pass, is here mani- 
festly used for the active.— See Matth. Gr. Gr. (f 496, obs. 6. As in various instances, 
might the pass. part, in this place, have a middle signification ?— Sea Butt. Gr. Gr» ^ 
|8o, obs. 3 ; and AtUhonU Gr. Gr. p. 126, obs. 3. 

$, Taontiojp bjm witb bis failure on the st^gg. 
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part Wait, howerer, fcnr a little, ontiO shall have written 
something to those at home." With these words, he retired 
into the inner-parts of thd temple,^ and taking some paper,^ 
as if about to write, he put the pen^ into his mouth, and con- 
tinued biting it for a considerable time, as he used to do 
when thoughtful^ about his composition :^ then covering his 
head, he placed it in a recumbent position. 

The spearmen standing round the gates, ridiculed his pro- 
crastinating timidity and called him effeminate and unmanly. 
Archias going-in told him to arise, and repeating his words, 
again pledged himself for a certain reconciliation with Anti- 
pater. But Demosthenes, feeling that the poison had already 
penetrated^ and was now rapidly prostrating all his faculties ^ 
uncovered his head, and looking up at Archias, said, " why 
dost thou not now quickly perform the part of Creoi^ in the 
tragedy,* and cast out this body unburied ? But, O friendly 

1. Where the attar stood. From thii, it would appear that Demosthenes had not. 
as was usual with suppliants, talien refuge in the sanctuary at once, but had seatea 
himself in the vestibule of the temple. 

t. Lit. " a book/' or roll of papyrus. 3. Lit. " a reed.» 

4. Lit. '* when in deep thought, and at composition J' the inf. with the neut. arti- 
cle, used for the dative case. — See Mattk. Gr. Gr. 6 MO. 

5. As the part, of the pres. and imperf. is common to both, witikout any distinction 
of termination, the sense alone determining to which it bielongs, Koaro^vros most 
be regarded as the imperf. But, waiving the well founded assertion of the Port 
Moyal Gr. Gr,, that the i»rt., as well as the infin., may designate aU the differences 
of time, the meaning or the context sufficienUy proves Kparvirros to be here oead 
to a past time, whether definite or indefinite ; bearing this in mind, the philological 
student cannot fail to perceive the singular propriety of the order of time preserved 

'by the author :— Ut. the pluper. iftrc^vrtfro;,— *' that the poison had already penetra- 
ted ;" — an action past, but still continued by its consequent circumstances during 
another past action ;— 2d. the imperf. Kparowroi, — " was now rapidly prostrating,'^ 
—an action relating the circumstances accompanying or attending the pluperfect. 

0. Alluding to Sophocles' tragedy of Antigone, where Creon orders the dead body 
of Polynices to be left unburied. 

We must not think too harshlj of Demosthenes, that he chose rather to end his 
life by his own hand, than to adopt the more heroic, and in every way better, course, 
of enduring the insults and the torture that awaited him. We must not judge his 
conduct by a high moral principle, which had, perhaps, never been presented to him ; 
while, according to the most elevated philosophy of the day, it might have seemed to 
him that the gods had permitted him to withdraw from an existence where he could 
BO longer be of service to his country. The ancients saw the finger of an avenging 
Heaven in the fate of the vile instruments of his destruction. Archias died in ex- 
treme misery under Che weight of universal contempt ; Demades was put to death 
with studied cruelty, by Antipater, for treachery. It was later before Athens was 
permitted to do justice to the services of her greatest citizen. By a decree, the 
nonors of the prytaneum of the'foremost seat at the public spectacles, were grant- 
ed to his descendants forever, and a brazen statue was erected in'the Agora to him- 
self. A monument was set up in the sanctuary at Calauria, where he died ; and on 
this island, and in many parts, he continued long to receive marks of public rever- 
ence, approaching to the worship of a hero. Compare Ptmsania* ii, So, and Tkirt- 
W0lPi Grteee, vii. pp. 196, and 337-38. 

It will scarcely be trespassing too far, either on the limits of this book or the pa- 
tience of the reader, to quote a tew passages from the lamentation of the chorus over 
Demosthenes, in Mr. Fox's fine dramatic poem : 

** Behold him thus, 
Pale, silent, motionless ! Those eyes no more 
Shall beam with passion as his language warms ! 
^ose hands no more be raised, his words to aid. 
With eloquent gesture l Nor that lofty brow 
Flame with fierce indignatton, as he pouri 
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Neptune, while yet alive, I shall depart from thy temple ; as 
not even thy temple is left unpolluted by Antipater and the 
Macedonians. Having uttered^ these words, and requested^ 



A itream of thought to wrap the hearer's sense 

In eloqaent admiration. 

** * * *   * 

Where shall his spirit be ! 
In fields of asphodel or verdant bowers 
Of soft elysium, where the good repose. 
Remote from care and woe, enjoying still 
The glory here obtained, and ever crowned 
With amaranth.— DeaM ojf Demosthenes, p. 64. 

See also an interesting Abt. (IX.) in Dublin Review, (No. XIV.) on this subject. 

Among the recorded dying scenes of the illustrious dead, there is not perhaps on« 
nore sensibly affecting than that of the great Athenian orator. Whether it is from ar- 
dent admiration of his commanding talents, his lofty geiilus, indomitable energy, un- 
shaken devotion to the real interests of his country, and his entire disinterestedness, 
or from pardonable indign^atiun at the deplorable triumph of brute force and unrelenting 
despotism over defenceless virtue and unbending patriotism— the Translator cannot 
say ; but be has never perused this melancholy catastrophe, as described in the simplo 
but homely language of Plutarch, without an involuntary heaving of the breast,— a 
choking at the throat, over the untimely end of Demosthenes. 

Time, however, the great touchstone of men and things, has done ample justice, 
not less to the honor of the patriot, than to the everlasting disgrace of his per- 
secutors. 

One of the noblest tributes ever paid to incorruptible patriotism and genuine elo- 
quence, is to be found in that production generally attributed to Lucian — " The En- 
comium on Demosthenes." No one who deplores or deprecates the triumph of mere 
military genius over f>uze lov« of country and splendid talents, should neglect peru- 
sing this little treatise ; — which is to be found in the 4th vol. of Lucian's w^rks. 

Yorke, the Lord Chancellor of England, some years ago, drew up a masterly 
** Vindication of DsMOSTHENSs/rom the charge of Bribery;" which had been so of- 
ten and so flippantly made by some who ought to nave known better. This article, 
says Dr. Parr, "from the elegance of its style, the clearness of .its arrangement, 
and the force of the reasoning, bears strong indications of an intellect largely indebted 
to the bounty of nature, and disciplined by long exercise in the investigation of evi- 
dence." 

On this subject, the curious student should read the article " Remains of Lord 
Viscount Royston," in the G^nt, Mag. for Decern., 1838 ; where may also be found, a 
growing eulogium on the advantages of classical pursuits, from the pen of that 
mightv Garagantua of Grammarians— that srtncepj j^ilologorum — Dr. Parr. 

In the last No. (XVII.), of the New York Review, the leading article — ostensibly on 
the egregious failure of Lord Brougham "On the Crown," but in reality on the -mer- 
its of Demosthenes, both as an orator and as a man,— reflects much credit on the 
conductors of that respectahie periodical. The writer, who is said to be one of the 
most .accomplished scholars of the South, does great, but by no means ample justice, 
to a theme so inspiring and expansive : less, however, from want of adequate abili- 
ties, than of suitable materials and works of reference. 

We cannot close this note more appropriately than by reminding our juvenile es- 
sayists of the sage advice given by the sensible Roman lyrist : — 

" Stanite materiam vestris, yut scribitis, agusm 

Viribus : et versate diu, futdferre recusent. 

Quid valent humeri. Cut lecta patenter erit res, 

Necfacundia deseret hunc, nee lueidus ordo. — Hor. Art. Poet., 38—41. 

1. Notwithstanding that, in the opinion of the ablest gn'&mmarians of the present 
day, there is, in reality, no difference in meaning between the 1st and 2d aorists, 
would not a person be sometimes inclined to suppose, from the different significa- 
tions of the two aorists, not only in the above passage, but throughout the pages of 
the most classical writers among the ancients, that the subtile genius of the unfath- 
omable Greek did not originate these two tenses for so indiscriminate a usage T 
Might not a conjecture be hazarded, that, in some instances, at least, a difference, — 
how nice and delicate soever it may be,— does actually exist : ear. gr. the above 
member; — eiirtbv, L2d aorist, xp^^^s dSpioros, indefinitum tempus, time absolutely past,] 
— " having first said these words ;"— «ra2 xeXcvaas, [1st aorist, xP^^^i ircMe^n^vOdiSf 
Umpus exactum, quasi leviter pr<eteritum, )\i8t now passed,]—" he then teUs them to 
support him," &c. 

19* 
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the soldiers to support him, now tottering and staggering, while 
in the act of going forth and passing by the altar, he fell to 
the ground, and with a piteous-groan gave up the ghost ! 



LETTERS. 

I. Crates to Hipparehia, his Wife. 

Return quickly. As yet thou mayest overtake Diogenes 
tlive : — but there needs haste, for he is, at present, near the 
end of his life ; (yesterday indeed he almost expired.) Re- 
turriy that thou mayst give him the last embrace ;* and that thou 
mayst perceive how much philosophy can effect, even under 
the most awful cireumstances. 

II. Crates to certain Young Men. 

Accustom yourselves to eat plain-cakes, and to drink water* 
but not to taste either fish or wine. For these, like the drugs 
of Circ^, brutalize the old and enervate the young. 



1. The fiiends and relations coming close to the bed alwaj^s took the last farewell, 
md endeavored to catch the words of the dying person ; which they never repeated 
without reverence. Endeavoring, also, to receive into their mouths his last breathy 
they Imagined his soul expired with it and entered their bodies. 

In the affecting lament of Andromache on the death of Hector, she alludes to this 
practice :~~ 

Oiv yip not ^^ffCKOiv Xex^biv Ik Xfiip<ti opel^ai' 

Owt t( pot ilnss irvKivd^JnoSt Ivn Ktv aisl 

Mtpviipnv vvKras re kox ^para iojcpvxJtovva. — R. iziv, 743. 

<^ Thou didst not press my hand to thine in death. 
Thou didst not say farewell with falt'ring breath, 
~ Words that thy wife would day and night recall. 

And soothe the bitter tears they cause to fall." — Soiluby. 

Bomeliu, the son of Alcestis, bewailing his mother's untimely fate, says :'- 

* * KaXovpai h 

oii tcori 00191 nCrvtav crSpacrtv vtooirds. — Eurip, Al. 

** Oh Mother, listen to my prayer, 
Nor let these vows be lost in air ; 
Thy tender son, 'tis I that speak, 
Imprinting kisses on thy cheek." — WoodkuU. 

^ee also Anna's sorrowful expostulation with Dido, where she exclaims — 

* * * * Et egtrtmrnt ri mnt tuper haliius errat 

Ort legam. *********** F«r. lY. 0S4. 



*' If yet she breathe, my lips to hers apply, 
And catch th' ethereal spirit ere it fly."— Si 



Symmont. 
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III. Crates to Origen- 

The country does not make us Yirtuous, nor does the city 
make us vicious ; but familiarity with the good or the bad.^ 
Wherefore, if thou wishest that thy children should become 
good, and not bad, send them, not into the country, but to the 
school of the philosopher, in order that we also going thither 
may learn what is good. For virtue is a thing to-be-acquired- 
by-labor-and-exercise, and does not, like vice, come sponta- 
neously into the soul. 

IV. Amnii>n to Philomoschus. 

The hail falling violently has destroyed our crops, and 
there is no* remedy against famine. Furthermore, it is not 
possible, on account of a scarcity of money, to purchase im- 
ported corn sufficient for our wants. But thou hast, as I hear, 
some remains of last year's abundance. Send me, therefore, 
twenty bushels,^ that I, my wife, and children, may preserve 
ourselves from perishing. On the-fertile-gatbering of the Aar- 
vest fruits, we shall repay thee this measure, and even more, 
if there be an abundant crop. 

Do not then neglect your good neighbors perishing in this 
pinching season-of-distress. 



1. Agreeably to the words of the great apostle of the Gentiles, — Evil etmmunieo- 
tions corrupt good matmers.-^l Cor. xv., 13.* To omit other forcible examples from 
the Sacred Scriptures, of the powerful influence of good or bad company, a few stri- 
king examples may sufiSce : the first no less than that of the fall of the prince of the 
apostles himself. As long as Peter remained with his divine Master and fellow 
apostles, he was so fervent as to offer to die with Christ ; Though I should die voith thee, 
I will not deny thee. — Mat. xx., 69. Bat in a few hours afterwards, going into the 
company of those who were enemies of Christ and his doctrines, when accused by s 
servant-maid of being a follower of Jems the Galileany he denied before them a22, say' 
ing^ I know not what thou sayest.—Iind. Then by continuing in the company in which 
he had at first the misfortune of denjnng his master, he was tempted to persist in his 
denial a second, and even a third time ; beginning to curse and swear that he knew not 
the man. — /Wd.— Thus passing from simple denial to execration and perjury ! 

But at this critical moment, his merciful Redeemer, knowing the weakness of our 
nature, took compassion on him ; — And the Lord^ says the evangelist, turning, looked 
on Peter; And going forth, he wept bitterly. — Matt. xx. 75. 

The holy penitent is said to have bewailed this melancholy instance of human 
frailty with so much heartfelt sorrow during his life, that he never heard the cock 
crow without bursting into tears. — Theod. Hist. 

*' Saul being among the prophets," says Father Diego, *' became a proj^et and did 

prophecy, and among fools he became a fool St. Thomas, because be did 

separate himself from the rest of the disciples, did not see Christ when he rose 
again ; but when he joined himself in company with them again, our Redeemer ap- 
peared unto him, and so of an unbelieving disciple was made a faithful and true dis- 
ciple. It is a dangerous thing to forsake the company of them that fear God." — F. 
Diego, On the Contempt of the World : in loco. 

S. The (liStfivos of the Greeks was equal to very nearly a bushel and a half of our 
measure. 



* BoRowed by the Apostlo from the Greek poet Menandor. 
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V« lophon to Eraston.'^ 

May that mischievous and most ill-omened cock^ be crushed 
to pieces and perish miserably ! he, that hy his crowing awoke 
me whiU contemplating a delightful vision. 

For I seemed, my dear neighbor, to have become some illus-* 
trious and wealthy man ; — ^then, that there were following me 
a crowd of domestics, whom I thought fit to have as managers- 
of-my-household-affairs and stewards. I imagined that both 
my hands were covered with ^n^er rings, and that I carried- 
about many precious stones-of-great- value ; and my fingers 
were soft and retained-no-traces of the mattock.^ And flat- 
terers also appeared to stand around me. At this time, too, 
the Athenian people going to the theatre, cried-out-with-tu- 
multuous-applause, that they would vote me in as general. 
But in the midst of giving-the-votes,^ this cursed cock crowed 
and the vision disappeared. 

On awaking, nevertheless, I was excessively delighted ; but 
on calling to mind that this occurred during the leaf-scattering 
months of Autumn^ I knew the dreams were utterly false.^ 

«^— ^M^— ^ 11  I— ^»— — »— ^— — I I II »— »^ II II I.  I — ^p^^— ^-a* 

' 1. *' We are referred/' says Moore, in his notes on the X. Ode of Anacreon, (p. 40, 
Dublin edition,) * ' b;7 Degen, to that stupid book, the Epistles of Alciphron," &c. 

It is with much diffidence the Translator ventures to question the accuracy of an 
opinion so unceremoniously delivered, and by a critic of a taste so refined ; but not 
to obtrude his individual dissent on the matter, he takes the opportunity of quoting 
the opinion of an able writer in that great national work now being issued from the 
Parisian press— L'^ncyetopedie Cailmifue ; Tome premierf p. 656. ** Les lettres qu' 
Alciphron a dcrites sous des noms des personnages supposes, sont divis^es en trois 
classes : Courtisans, Parasites, Moeurs de la Gr^ce. C'est un tableau curieux, piqu- 
ant et animd, ou I'on trouve d'interessants details sur la vie intime de Grecs de cetta 
epoque, sur leurs usages, sur la caract^re de leurs relations personelles ; I'esprit 
quelque peu fiondeur et satirique dans lequel elles sont ecrites n*est pas sans attrait ; 
le style en est vif, elegant, et naturel, et on, les lit avec plaisir," &c. 

How far this is from the stupidity attributed, must be left to the writer of the 
Fudge FamUff himself. The whole article, although concise, is worthy of the student's 
attention. 

8. LuciatC* humorous dialogue of the ** Cock and the Cobbler," is an excellent 
comment on this epistle. It is more than probable, that the letter writer was in- 
debted for the idea to the witty satirist. Why the writer sdould speak of the cock 
as an inauspicious bird is not apparent, unless an account of his'pleasiitg dream be- 
ing thus interrupted. The crowing of the cock was always regarded as an auspi- 
cious omen, while that of a hen was considered the forenumer of some dire calamity. 
—Robin. Antig. Greece^ in loco. 

8. The ancient SixiXXa was a simple handle, two feet and a half in length, with two 
large wooden teeth driven through one end, nearly at right angles to the handle. 
It was used for breaking up the larger clods of earth. Constant labor with, it 
made the hands very calljus ; as in Theocritus : 

'SLatl Tis 6iKiW^ TSrvXcinivos Ivdo^e x^Lpas.—Id, xvl. 32. . 

** Like some ditcher who has rendered the pahns of his hands callous hy the mattoekJ* 

(See Porti.Lex. Doric. /iaire>Aa, where a wood cut is given.) 
4. On x^^po'Tovtas, see note 10, on p. 306, supra. 

9. Although Jupiter was allowed to be the source whence dreams as well as other 
divinations proceeded, — ydp T*Svap vt Ai6i iartVy — yet other subordinate deities were 
thought to be the efficient agents. The Earth, Hecate, the Moon, and particularly 
the god of sleep, supposed to dwell among the Cimmerii, on the road to Hades, 
were supposed to be the cause of dreams. The delusive dreams issued forth 
through a gate of ivory, and true ones through a gate of horn : as the poet sings-* 



^m 
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VI. Ampelion to Evergus, 

The winter is severe this year, and there is no going out. 
For the snow has covered all places, and not only are the 
hills white, but also the hollow parts of the earth : there is a 
lack of employment, and yet it is a disgrace to sit idle. Creep- 
ing then from my cabin, I had scarcely opened the door, and 
behold I perceive a whole flock of birds, carried along by the 
snow-storm— both blackbirds and thrushes. 

Immediately, then, I snatch some bird-lime from the dish, 
and I smear the branches of the wild-pear-trees, and forthwith 
an immetise number of sparrows alighted thereon, and they 
were all held-suspended from the twigs — a pleasant sight — 
stuck-fast by the wings, and caught by the head and feet. Of 
these, I have sent you twenty-five, fat and well conditioned, 
as thy share. For a good thing ought to be common among 
good men. But let our evil-minded neighbors grudge their 
worst. 

"VII. Pkilocomos to Thestyllus, 

Having never gone-down to the city, and not having-any- 
idea what that called a city is, I am-anxious to behold this un- 
usual sight — so many men dwelling. within one enclosure,-^ 

Tb>v ot fiiv k* i\0(i}Ci Sih irpiarroi iXi<pavroSf 
Ol 6' tXejpatpovraiy lirc^ djepdavra ^spovres' 
Oi Si Sia ^earojv xepaoyv eXOaxrt 6v/)a^e, 
OZ ^' irvna Kpatvovai, Ppordv 8t€ kIv tis iSfjrai. 

Horn. Odyss, XIX. v. 56S. 

** Two are the gates of sleep ; this framed of horn, 

The other ported ivory plates adorn : 

The dreams that thro' the ivory portal weave 

Their trackless way, but issue to deceive-: 

But they that thro' the polish'd horn arise, 

Foreshow the future deed, and warn the wise. ^^—Sotheby. 

** Sunt gemituB somsti porta : guarum altera fertur 

Cornea ; qua veriafacilis datur exitvs umbru ; 

Altera eandenti perfect a nitens elepkanto ; 

Sed feUsa ad ca:han mittunt inaomnui Manes/* — Vir. JEn» YI. v. 804. 

*' Two are the gates of sleep ; of horn 'tis said, 
One, through which pass true spectres of the dead ; 
And one of ivory, highly wrought and bright ; 
Whence issue unessential dreams to light."— SymmoiM. 

Horace, [iii Car. 27, 41,] as well as other classical writers, alludes to the same le- 
gend. 

Notwithstanding all the learning wasted by the critics, from Servius to the present 
day, to inculpate or extricate Vlrgil from the manifest absurdity of his imitation, it is 
evident the passage is one of those destined for revision by the poet, had his life been 
spared. Warburton's crooked ingenuity, in wresting even this slip of the poet to the 
aid of his fanciful theories, evinces as much want of judgment as of taste.— See ^- 
vine Legation, in loco. 

The poets also assert, that it was only in the early part of the morning, dreams 
were worthy of regard : as before that time, they were thought to proceed ra^er 
Itom the effects of supper or something similar, than from supematursil causes. 

The student should consult RoHnt9n*$ Aatig. of Oretee, in Uco, 
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and to learn in how man^ particulars a city differs from the 
country. 

If, therefore, thou hast any pretext for a journey to the city, 
come and take me with thee now at least : for I surely think 
it is time to learn something more of it ; as now my beard (or 
upper-lip) is beginning to sprout forth in thick-hair. 

Who then truly is more competent to initiate-me into the- 
mysteries of the place than thyself, who art so thoroughly con- 
versant with most-particulars within the gates ? 

VIII. Gamocharon to Phagodates, 

You saw what that cursed barber did to me ; — that fellow who 
lives near the road ; I speak of that prating, loquacious rascal^ 
the son of Abrotesius ; — the knave that sells looking glasses, 
and rears tame pigeons ; — the fellow, 1 say, who beats the 
musical cymbal with little knives. For when I went desiring 
to have my beard shaven, he kindly received me, and seating 
me on an elevated chair, putting a new towel of fine linen 
around me, he softly and gently drew his razor over my jaws- 
and-chin, shaving ofl* the thick crop of hairs. But even in this 
was he deceitful and sinister. For, unknown to me, he did it 
only in part, (and not over the entire jaws,) so as to leave my 
jaws (or cheeks) in many places hairy, and in many places 
smooth.^ And I, unaware-of his wicked craft, went, as usual, 
uninvited to the house of Pasio. 

The guests, as soon as they saw me, almost died with ex- 
cessive laughter. Whilst ignorant of the cause of their laugh- 
ter, one of them advancing into the midst of the company ta- 
king hold of the remaining beard^ began-to-pluck me. Being 

, ,-■ — ■-■  ^ — I . I II — 

1. Perhaps the luckless wight had fallen under the hands of a tonsorian operative 
akin to him to hmnorously described in Martial :— 

Eutraptlu* tonsor dum eircuit ora Luperci, 
Expungit* que genas ; altera barba subit. — Lib. 1, 83. 

** So slowly, TfiiM, dost thou thv razor draw, 
Another crop, meanwhile, o'erbfooms the shaven jaw/* 

9. On the unsightly appendages of curled locks, frizzed moustaches, and glossy 
beards, now becoming so general among the youn^ men of the United States, and 
which are, beyond all question, the most unerring signs of a growing degeneracy, the 



* Tn most of the copies extant, this is read expingit ; which is manifestly incorrect ; 
whereas the epigrammatist makes the point of his jest turn on the sprouting of a 
new beard, before the slowly moving shaver had done expunging the old one. Lev* 
orett's " Abridgment of Facciolati and Forcellini," has expingif: white Ainsworth, 
with greater fidelity, retains expungit. See both dictionaries, and also Stephani The* 
»a»rusf in locit. For the correct lection, the Translator is Indebted to a beautiful lit* 
tie Paris edition of Martial ex typis Barbeu ; kindly presented him several years ago, 
by the Very Reverend John Power, D. D. Vicar General of New York ; whose extensive 
•cquaintance with the illustrious writers of Greece and Rome, is only equalled by 
Wsgwerosltyof mjnd,aii4wiabilityofdjspositH>ii. ' 
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therefore deeply-incensed, taking a large carving knife, I cut 
them out by the roots, with no little pain to myself; but I, hav- 
ing provided a large club, am ready to break the reprobate's 
skull. 

For, the jokes-and- pleasantries, which they who give us 
good dinners, do-in-sport, these, a fellow who never gave one, 
impudently dares. 

reader will find his curiosity amply gratified by consulting an elaborate article in L* 
Eneyclopedie Catholique ; Tome 8, p. S30. 

After speaking of the silly, but ineffectual efforts to revive the beard-wearing fash- 
ion introduced in Paris, after the Restoration, in 1814, the writer proceeds :— " Lors 
qu'un gout singulier de renaissance saissant quelques jeunes tetes, les moustaches 
et la barbe, sous toutes les formes, ont tent6 d' envahir tons les mentors de la gen- 
era^ion actuelle ; mais hatons-npus de dire que 1' invasion a du s'arreter la oa 
commence la bonne compagnie, et que la barbe, hormis chez les sapeurs, et la mous- 
tache, hormis chez les mi'.itaires, sont de si mauvais ton que, ju qu* aux etrangers 
qui sont tant soit pen inities aux anciens procedes d' urbanite fran^aise, personne ne 
se meprend gudre sur 1' opinion quMi faut prendre de ceux qui, le plus souvent la pipe 
ou le cigarre a la bouche, vienneut les etaler dans les lieux publics, comme si tout le 
merite d'un homme consistait dans la moustache et la barbe,'* &c. 

Is not that a capital hit at our furze-be- whiskered ringlet-shaking dandies ? " As 
if a man's only merit consisted in his beard and moustaches ! ! !*' The whole article, 
replete with curious research and interesting matter, will amply repay the student's 
perusal. 

This vile custom was expressly reprobated in the Sacred Scriptures. St. Paul, [I 
Cor. xi.] when describing the manner of appearing at church, or at prayer, most be- 
coming to either sex, says : 

13. " You yourselves judge : doth it become a woman, to pray unto Qod, uncovered \ 

14. Doth not even nature itself teach you, that a man indeed, if he nourish his 
hair, it is a shame unto him. 

15. But if a woman nourish her hair, it is a glory to her, for her hair is given to her 
for a covering." 

Again, the same holy Apostle, as well as St. Peter, Ll* iii- 3,] would seem to dis- 
approve the wearing even of female ornaments at church :— " I will, therefore, that 

men pray in every place, lifting up pure hands, without anger and contention 

In like manner, women also in decent apparel : adorning themselves with modesty 
and sobriety, not with plaited hair, or gold, or pearis, or costly attire," &c., Ac. 
1 Tim. ii. 8 and 9. - » » 

The Fathers and Councils are unanimous in denunciation of any tendency towards 
this disgusting effeminacy in ecclesiastics, or persons dedicated to God.— See CoU 
Uctioi^ ides Conciles'} des Peres Labbe et Cossart : Paris, 1672 ; and also Dictionaire det. 
Conciles, ^c.f par L* Abbe Filsjean; Paris, 1839. 
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POETICAL EXTRACTS. 



I. The Meeting of Hector and Andromache. 

Thus tLea having spoken, Hector of the-noddmg-plume^ de- 
parted ; 

And shortly afterwards, arrived at his well-constructed^ man- 
sions, 

1. Kennedy translates this, ** helmet waving ;" Chapmanf " fieiie crested Hector ;" 
Covf er, " fierce in arms ;'* Pope^ " nods his plumy crest ;" Sothebyf '- by his high 
plumed helmet known afar," &c. The Translator is sorry to find his learned country- 
man less successful in this instance, than in many other of his ^tremely useful and 
learned remarks on the Meonian Bajrd. The rest of the translators, paraphrastic as 
some of them are, have all conveyed more of the expressive and picturesque origi- 
nal, than the accomplished " Trinitarian ;" because the Greek epithet undoubtedly 
means " plume waving ;" " crest shaking ;*' " active in battle f^ " warlike ;" dt^c. or 
as Byron beautifully describes the " waving snow white plume" of the brave but 
lUkfortunate Murat :— 

* * " As the moon sways o'er the tide. 
It roll'd in air the warriors guide ; 
Through the smoke-created night, 
Of the black and sulphurous fight, 
The soldier raised his seeking eye 
To catch that crest's ascendancy, — 
And as it onward rolling rose," &c. 

See that indignant burst of poetic power,— *< We do not curse thee, Waterloo !" p. 
635, of Byron's works, [Paris edit.] 

But perhaps the learned professor on the banks of the Liffey imagined, that in the 
hottest of the fight, the gallant Hector was wont to cheer on his troops in a manner 
similar to that of the fiery Sir TAomof Picton, who, throughout the sanguinary battles 
of the Peninsular war, was always conspicuously seen charging at the head of his 
brigade, composed of some of the bravest and most invpetuous troops of the army : 
chiefly volunteers from the Irish militia regiments. On these eventful occasions, 
whenever the fate of the day was to be decided, Sir Thomas, taking ofif his helmet, 
would wave it energetically over his head, and looking back on his daring followers, 
cry aloud, " Come on, ye Irish rascals ; charge home, ye Irish rebels !"* Woe to the 
ranks that attempted to stand the shock.— (See also that highly interesting novel, 
Charlts (yjiiattey, throughout.) 

In one of Matorin's plays, there is a graphic picture of a battle, in which the wa- 
ving motion of the Moorish turbans forms a prominent part of the scenery. 
******** « Osma, thy field 
When the pale moon broke on the battle's verge, 
Seemed as an ocean, where the Moorish turbans. 
Tossed like the white sea foam."— If onuej. 

The expressiveness of these lines is unsurpassed by few writers, ancient or mod- 
em. The Translator feels a pride in saying, that Maturin is another of the glorious 
galaxy of poets, orators, heroes, scholars, and statesmen, that have reflected honor 
not only on their fatherland, but on humanity itself. Tet, alas ! Irishmen have al- 
most ever been aliens in their native land ; poor Maturin was neglected by a country 
who knew not how to appreciate his talents, his genius, or his worth. He sunk into 
an early grave— 

^ Sit tUn terra livis ! 

On the ancient helmet, consult WiUcinsim's EgyptiofU^ vol. ], p. 331. 

S. (hf " well located ;" which is perhaps still more expressive of the original. 



* This appellation, although used jestingly by the British- general, was almost lit- 
erally true ; as a great majority of these fine and dashing fellows was composed of 
Irishmen implicated in the perennial insurrectionary^disturbances of their native 
isle ; and who had enlisted in the army to avoid transportation, or perhaps something 
r°If«« !??i!* '^^^ on® oi the modes adopted by the paternal government of England, 
to recnut the armies opposed to Napoleon ! •' ^ » 
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Nor did he find the white-armed Andromache in the palace : 
For she, with her infant son and gracefully-robed maid, had 
gone, 

And had taken-her-station^ on the tower, moundng and laoeact- 
ing. 5 

When Hector found not his blameless spouse within, 

He> returning to the threshold, stood, and thus to his menials 
spoke : 

** Come, ye damsels, tell me true, 

Whither has gone the white-armed Andromache from the 
palace? 

Whether is it to the ahode of her gracefully-robed sisters-in- 
law (by the brother's or the husband's side) ? 10 

Or has she gone to the temple of Minerva, where indeed the 
other 

Trojan dames are-endeavoring-to-appease the fair-haired dread 
goddess r 

Him then, on-the-other-hand, the sedulous housekeeper an- 
swered ; 

" O Hector, since thou particularly orderest me to speak the 
truth. 

Neither is she, by-any-means, gone to the ahode of her grace- 
fully-robed sisters-in-law, (by the brother's or the hus- 
band's side,) 15 

Nor yet is she gone to Minerva's /an«, where indeed the other 

Trojan dames are-endeavoring-to-appease the fair-haired dread 
goddess ; 

But to the great tower of Ilium is she gone -^ because she had 
heard,^ 

That the Trojans were-hard-pressed, and that the power of 
the Greeks prevailed ; 

And certainly at the wall, she has now arrived ;^ hastening 20 

Like one distracted. And with her, the nurse carried the boy." 

Thus spoke the sedulous housekeeper. From the mansion has- 
tened* Hector, 

Again by the same way, through the well-paved streets, 

Crossing the spacious city, when he arrived at the Scaean 

gates^ — 

 -^ — -^— 

1. Lit. " was novo standing." 

2. TAX. " did she go, as soon as, or when she heard.** See note 5, p. 220, Mjpr*. 
showing the relative connection of the Imperf. and aorist. 

3. Kennedv says, " she is now on her way,** which is more correct. 

4. " Sort brusquementt" is the translation of Mad. Dacier, and far more exprenive 
than our English word " rushed,'* which is certainly not the meaning in this passage. 

5. The Scean gate was on the north west side of the city looking down to the sea, 
and opening on the plain (rd tredtov,) where the battles were fought. (See RemulT* 
Topography of TVoy, pp. 41—3 and U% seqq., -with the accurate maps appended.) 
Hector's mansion must have been in the southern or south-eaatmi quartw oi the 

20 
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For, by this way, he was about to issue into the plain-— 26 
There his richly-dowered spouse came running to meet him,* 
Andromache, the daughter of the magnanimous ^etion, 
iEetion,^ who dwelt beneath the woody Placus,— 
In Hypoplacian Theb6,3— over the Cilicians ruling. 
His daughter however was had-in-marriage^ by the brazen- 
helmed Hector. 30 
She thereupon to her lord came up : and with her moved the 

maid, 
Carrying on her breast the tender boy, still an infant quite ; 
Hector's darling-child, fair as a bright star : 
Him indeed Hector used-to-call Scamandrins, but others 
Astyanax : because Hector alone defended Troy.^ 35 

Then smiled the hero, gazing in silence at his boy, 



dty ; at all events, farther from the Sc»an rate than either Priam's royal palace, 
{11. yi. 343,) or the mansion of Paris, (vi. 313.) The habitations of Priam and his 
eons w«re all situated close to each other, and on the highest groond of Troy.— > 
Ck>mpare 11. ri. 944, 317. 

1. Clarke remarks how much more the effect of this interview is heightened by 
Hector's meeting Andromache and his infant son so onexpeetedly, than if he had 
found her at home. Tlie scholiast remarks that, &Xoxoi vo\v6<apos may mean either 
"a. wife who had received rich .'presents'* from her husband on her marriage,— or, 
'* who had brought a valuable dowry" to her husband. The first signification is the 
true one, as being in accordance with the custom of that early age.— See Extr. iii^ 
line 97, imfn. 

%. See Clarke^s Homer^ Z. 396, for an instructive note on this word ; and Valpff's 
Bomert tn loco ; also Matth. Gr. Gr. « 433. 

5. Theb6— sometimes incorrectly spelled Thebes— waa a city in Mysia, near Adrar 
myttium, and at the foot of Moimt Plakos. Some doubt has been thrown on the 
existence of any such mountain, though Col. Leake has laid tt down a little to the 
N. E. of Adramyti, on his excellent map of Asia Minor. 

4. For a very satisfactory note on the usage of the piirase ixsrOj among both Jews 
and Greeks, consult Trollope^t Htmer^ in loco. 

6. From this, and similar passages not only in the Father of Poetry, but in other 
Greek writers, it would appear, that even among the pure and classic authors of an- 
ttquity, the custom of punning or playing upon words or names, was not uncommon. 
<^See also Prom. Vinct. 85 ; Septem. con. Tkeb. 835, with the notes of Valckenaer on 
Pkcen. 27, and of Elmsley on Bacch.j 508 ; not forgetthig a few in BUmd^t Anthology ; 
particularly two from Empedocles, p. 95. 

The best of our English tragedians have not disdained a similar practice. In the 
tragedy of *< King John and Matilda," is a very remarkable instance : 

" And thou, Fitzwater, reflect upon thy name* 
And turn the son of tears." 

"A striking example," says Lambf *' of the compatibility of the aerious pun with 
the expression of the profoundest sorrow." Grief, as well as toy, finds ease in thus 
playing with a word. Old John of Gaunt in Shakespeare, thus deiicants on his nasne : 
** Gaunt, and gaunt indeed !" 

The poet Wither thus in a mournful review of the declining estate of his family, 
■aya with deepest nature :— 

" The very name of Wither shows decay." 

Uasnnger also, in his " Picture," a tragi-comedy, causes Matthiaa^ a Bohemian 
knight to use a similar pun, when consoling his wife Sophia : 

* * * * " Be now as thy name 
Truly interpretedt hath ever spoke 
Wise and discreet." * * * 



! E"*^*«'; * »o» of water, 
t Sophia, wisdxnn. 
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But Andromache stood nigh all bathed in tears, 

And, as-was-natural, clung to his hand, spoke this word, and 

addressed him : 
*^ Ah-too-daring husband, thy intrepidity will destroy thee, nor 

compassionatest thou 
Either thy infant boy, or me ill-starred ; who shortly will 40 
Become thy widow. For soon the Greeks will slay thee, 
All directing their force against thee alone. But to me, it wotdd 

be better 
If deprived of thee, to sink within the grave : for now no other 
Comfort to me remains, since thou-thyselP thus rushest to thy 

own destruction ,2 
But woes innumerable. Father have I none, nor venerated 

mother. 45 

For indeed the illustrious Achilles slew my father. 
And sacked the well-inhabited^ city of the Cilicians — 
The lofty-gated Thebe.* iEetion he slew, 
Nor did he despoil him of his arms : for this, at least, he scru- 
pled in soul : 
But, as-was-meet,^ he burned him, together with his curiously* 

wrought armor,^ 50 

And over him raised a mound : and round about it the Mountain 

Nymphs, 
Daughters of iBgis-bearing Jove, caused lofly elms''' to grow. 
I had also seven brothers in the royal-mansions, 
Who all in one day descended to the palace ofOrcus. 
For the swift-footed^ illustrious Achilles slew them all, 55 
Among the shammel-houghed^ oxen and 'white-fleeced sheep, 



1. " Thou thyself,"— <rt5y«—t. t. " from thy own innate bravery j" " of thy own ac- 
cord ;" " without any imperative necessity ;'»— such, the Translator conceives, is the 
signification of y^ ^^ ^^^ passage : one of these numberless and sdmost indefinable, 
yet indispensable little particles, without an accurate acquaintance with which, much 
of the beauty of this incomparable language is lost. 

9. Or, as it may be translated, *' after thou wilt have met thy doom,**— taking ItcA 
b» in their usual subjunctive power and future sense. For an appropriate example 
from Demosthenes, see VeUpy^s Homery notes, p. 460. 

3. Or, perhaps, as before, I. 2, " well situated,*' or, " well located." 

4. In conformity with the plan usually pursued by the early Greeks when besieg- 
ing a fortified town, and in order to supply the army with provisicms, Achilles and 
the other Greek leaders, ravaged the coasts of Mysia during the nine first years <tf 
the Trojan war, and took several cities, among which was Thebj6.-— See ThmcydideSf i. 
chap. 11. 

5. Or, " in conformity with this scruple.* 

6. Andromache mentions this with filial pride, as a singular mailc of Tespect paid 
to her father's remains, in an age when it was invariably the custom to despoU of 
Us arms, and frequently to treat with indignities, the bodv of the fallen foe. ^^ 

7. The ancients were accustomed to plant the elm and the alder round the sepul- 
chres of their dead. 

8. I^it. ** the untiringly swift footed ;" because rtoia>Klii ( fr. iro€( and iuAi,) is 
" swift footed,"— but •aoh&pKtii (fr. iro^£ and dpffjco,) is not only "swift footed," but 
'* aUe -to continue for a long time running swiftly." 

0. ** Shammel-houghed,"— a term well known to cattle-dealers, is perhaps the on- 
J|/£0]opouBd in Eoglish, Bzpisssive of the cwlng, Mmi-circttlAT) sDoifling motion 
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My mother, who niled-OTer the woody Hypoplacis, 

After he had led her hither, with other ralaable booty. 

Her, he^ eent-back-free on receiving ransoms of immense* 

Tallies 
Her, aUu I in my father's palace, the arrow-shooting Diana 

smote. 60 

Truly then^ O Hector, art thou my father and renerated mother. 
And brother, too ; thon my blooming tender spouse.^ 

«f OKML For the nnaathorized nse of this epitfiet, the IVaailator has only to plead 
■MMsitjr. — pLod tuet$*ito* eogitp dtfeniit. 

I. Lit. ** her, I say, he released.'* Perhaps in the entire compass of literature there 
cannot be found little words, apparently so insignificant,— the repetition of which 
tiothes whole sentences with so mnch indescribwle elegance, force and expressive- 
sees,— as those Aminutive portions of the magnificent Greek langnage denominated 
particles : sudi as yl, Spa, d2, rl, yhp, 6ii, and their numeroos kindred. One of the 

Eeateat diflfeolties in attaining a knowledge of the Greek classics,, particalarly of 
omer, is the manner tn which dovs are too often allowed to *< star over" these httle 
parts of speech, in translating and parsing their lessons. It is, nevertheless, a fisct 
Well known to all good Greciuas, that without a thorough knowledge of the particles^ 
much of the strength and beauty of the language, is wholly lost. The attest ciitica 
aie all unanimous on this point. 

Bentley (Hor. Ode 1. 9, 15,) and Clarke (R hi. 409,) have remarked how emphatic, 
and at tlie same time how elegant, this particle y^ appears when cooH>ouBded with 
h l8yt»J In the Latin, also, the repetition of the pronouns wiU frequently produce a 
eofreapoBding delicacy of meaning unknown in modem tongues :— soch as Tir. {JBm, 

" iVtmc it*trm vtgtmiuimu ichu, mme ilU mMro." 

Bar.(10ib,9^».) 

* * * Nee dulcet omortt 
tStocTM pMsr, neaue tu ehoreas. 
0Tld,(ra«f.iLSn.) 

St snrvoeimAKS, set* tmpideabere itwfrM. 

Consult Hoogeveen trans, by Seager. 
. t. " These beautiful lines," says the iudicioin and accurate TroBope, " have been 
repeatedly imitated, but never equalled, either in tenderness or feeling." After quo- 
ting those well known exquisite lines trom Propert. El. 1. 23, he refers to the pa- 
thetic address of Tecmessa to Ajaz (Soph.) beginning at v. 485, and ending with 504. 
The whole of this masterly passage is an evident imitation of Homer ; where the 
tragic writer has. in the language of Longhius, speaking of Plato, ** lashed himself 
into a generous nvalry" with the father of poetrv. The copy is not unworthy of the 
original. It has been well translated by Francklln, in the Greek Tragic Theatre : voL 
11. p. 94. Father Brumoy in his elaborate notes on this play, says, " Ce ne sont pas 
de ces sentimens delicate et rechercbes qu'on a mis depuis a la mode sur le theatre ; 
ce sont les expressions vivos de I' amitie conjugal.** 

Tlie eloquent St. John Chrysostom, who was one of the most successfel imitators 
and rivals of the celebrated writers of Greece and Italy, in one of his sermons to 
the people of Antioch, concludes a most affecting peroration, in nearly the same 
words :— *' Nothing is dearer to roe.than you ; not even life or light. I desire a thou- 
sand times over to lose my sight, if by this means, I could convert your souls to God. 

For what hope or what comfort can I have left, if you advance not in virtue ? 

And If you do. what can aflSict me ? Make my joy complete. Tonr progress 

it my only desire. You are to me all, father, and mother, and brothers, and children.** 
— flomil. 44, in Acta : p. 335. 

In another powerful and pathetic appeal, he introduces our Divine Redeemer as 
addressing the congregated multitude in the following manner : — 




mi- 



fSv iwl rd^w Sii okJkvta inlp tro9 ivroyxivto ^ tlarplf Karro iwip tni vptirpevHn t 
paytyeva iropft ro« Jlarpdi. Uatrrauoi <rd, xaX dSe^^dg, col ovyKAnpoi^ltos, Koi ^fXc„ 
ical fuXog.T*t nAiov di\eis ; ri rdv otm ^ikoBvTa dnoorpi^y ; rtr&K&Ofta xdfivuf; 

9Mis'jwmHuChrift9etomi opmrmmmm, 7^M.F//.8». £dil. Pttri«Mi altera, 1SS7* 
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But come now^ pity my fears; and here remain at this tower. 
Do not make thy boy an orphan, and thy wife a widow. 
Station the troops at the fig-tree- wild, ^ where particularly 65 
Is the city accessible and the wall scaleable : 
For thrice in this^very-^Zace, their bravest warriors came and 

essayed the wall. 
The two AjaceS)^ the renowned Idomeneus, 
The two Atreidae, and Tydeus' valiant son, with chosen troops: 
Whether some one well skilled in-oracles conveyed-them- 

the-intelligence, 70 

Or whether their own mind urged and prompted them, spon^ 

tane^us^*^ 
Her in-reply, thus answered mighty Hector of-the-nodding- 

plume, 
" Surely, oh dearest wife,* to me, also, these very things are 

a subject of anxious care : yet I greatly 
Dread ihe reproaches of the Trojans, and Trojan-dames, with- 

trains-long-sweeping.^ 

This fine passage has been given entire in the originaV ^ another useful exercise 
by which pupils and students may try tiieir powers a/t " turning out of one language 
into another.*' 

1. The Erineus— Rennell thinks— was a rising ground or swell, which adjoined to 
the city wall ; and rendered the access to it less difficult. Some beech (fig) trees 
growing on it, appear to have given it the name. — Topog.cf Trcy^ p. 112, note. 

a. On this idiom of the Greek, by which the chief designated, with a very few, if 
any of his immediate friends and followers, is meant, — see Matth. Gr. Gr. $ 871, ob. 
1, And DamHCs hete. Hom.c. Duncan^ dfjK^. 

3. The preceding lines fr. 1. 61, are well translated by Sotheby : — 

" Yet thou, my Hector ! thou art all, alone. 
Sire, mother, brethren, husband, all in one. 
In pity guard this tow'r, here shield thy life, 
Leave not an orphan child, a widowM wife. 
There, by the fig-tree plant thy war array, 
Where, easiest of ascent, to Troy the way. 
Thrice have the boldest chiefs that spot assail'd. 
And thrice the efforts of the boldest laird ; 
Th* Atrida, either Ajax, Tydeus' son, 
And Crete's fierce king there led their warriors on, 
Whether by seer forewam'd, or martial art 
There markt out Ilion's vulnerable part." 

4. That the word yvvaij as addressed b^ Hector to Andromache, does not convey 
any thing of harshness or reproof, is sufficiently evident not only from the tender and 
affectionate character of kis expostulation with her, and from various other passages 
of Homer, (Od. iv.~148 ; vi. 168 ; xi- 247, &c.) but from the Greek writers in general ; 
particularly the tragedians, whose style should be ever equal to the subject, chaste, 
noble, and elevated. (Compare JEachy. Persa, 615 — 90 ; Agam. 1269 \—Soj^ioc, Oed, 
Rexy 642—78, 934, &c. ^ Trachin. 366, where it is evidently synojiimous wltn iiovoiva 
In 370. Eurip. Elect. 988. ; Ale. 338—86 ; Iph. T. 496—8, and 642—6, <fec ; Iph. A. 
843 — 47. Damm remarks that it had nearly the same respectful signification in Greek 
as Madame in French. See also many passages of the Sacred Scriptures, particularly 
that one where our Saviour at the maniage feast of Cana, replies to his blessed 
mother, Ti ificl kclL vol, yvval ; (John ii. 4.) Although Beza, Hammond and others, 
with Wolfe and Ksecher of late days, look upon yvvaij as implying some censure, 
they are refuted by numberless passages, not only from profane but from sacred lit- 
erature. See the satisfactory note of Kuinoel (Nwi Test. Lib. Historidt vol. ii. p. 
319, Lond. edit.) on this subject. 

5. This line is quoted more than once by Cicero in his epistles, (as ad Attic, ii. 9,) 
aad It was the reply made by Julian, the Apostate, to tbose of his friends who strove 

20* 
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Ifi indeed, like a coward, I ahould keep aloof from tli6 

battle. 75 

Neither, however, does my own inclination pronqpt me, since I 

have learned to be bsave 
At-aU-dmes, and ever in the Tan to fight among the Trojans ; 
Desirous-to-maintain my sire's great glory, and mine own, — 
Valor exerted to no purpose ! For^ well I know this in my 

heart and soul. 
That the day will come, when sacred Ilium must-fall, 80 
And Priam, and the people of Priam, well-skilled-in-the- 

ashen-spear. 
But for these my countrymen, the after woe afflicts me not so 

much. 
No not for Hecuba herself, nor for my sire, royal Priam, 
Nor for my brethren, who many and brave 
Are destined-to-fall in the dust, beneath the foe-men, 85 

As for thee, Andromache ; — when some of the brazen-armed 

Greeks, 
Will lead thee away all-bathed-in-tears ; having deprived thee 

of freedom,^ 
And when at Argos,' thou must for another weave the web, 
And draw water from the fountains of Messeis, or Hypereia, 
Much against thy will, but unavoidable necessity will compel 

thee, 90 

And when some one will say, beholding you shedding tears, 
" There is the wife of Hector, who used-to-distinguish-him- 

self in-battle, 
Beyond all the steed-famed Trojans, when they warred 

around Ilium." 



to diasiiAde him from the Persian expedition, in which he afterwards lost his life.— 
See Vtdpjf't Homer t in loe: It is another evidence of the high station and moral fo- 
flnence of the sex at that early period. 
On lAxletirorAovf , compare Milton's 

" All in a robe of darkest grain * 

Flowing with majestic train."— JJ Peitteroto, 

" This epithet," Bltanb6 thinks, " suggests the idea of highborn, iio62e dames, whose 
censures would, of course, be the more dreaded bv Hector." 

1. See Clarke's judicious note on the force of y^p here. 

t. As actually befell Andromache upon the capture of Troy. Virgil (JBn. iii. 395,) 
tens us that in the distribution of the captives she fell to the lot of Pyrrhus, th9 son 
of Achilles, who carried her home with him to Epirus. For another and more strange 
account of the fate of Andromache and Astyanax, see Boiardo, Orhmdo Inamorato ; 
b. «,ch. 1. J * i f 

S. If any particular place is here intended, it must be Argos, in iTiessaly, since 
two fountains MetseU and Hypereia^ acyacent to the ruins of some Thessalian town, 
are mentioned by Strabo ; (ii. p. 302, 46,) but we should probably understand Greece 
in generaL {Trollope, «n loco.) There is no necessity for extending the application 
S •itf^Ji^J^J^ " «r<^«°^ i^ through this passage, that Homer puts into the moatiw 
S^c^34J^!Sj?e" *' forebodings what he himself knew to hare happened. {See the 
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Thus then will some one sbj : but to thee, on-the-other-hand, 

will fresh grief arise, 
Th|pugh an unavailing desire of a husband, able to ward off 

thy day of slavery. 95 

But may the heaped-up earth cover my lifeless corse, 
Before I at least hear thy outcry or learn-of thy abduction." 
Thus having spoken, the illustrious Hector reached for his 

boy; 
But he back on the bosom of the fair-zoned^ nurse, 
Shrunk screaming ; terrified at the appearance of his .dear 

father, 100 



1. Tytler, In his judicious " Bsstty on tht Principles of TrantUttionj" defends Pope's 
omission of this epithet, in opposition to the classical author of " Fitxosbome'M Let' 
ters,^ who remarks, that " Homer, like a painter true to nature, although wishing of 
course that Hector and Andromache should be the principal characters in the fore- 
ground, did not intend to leave the nurse unnoticed." Tytler then goes on to say, 
that if so, Homer has in this case shown less good taste than Pope ! " who has left 
out the compliment to the nurse's waist altogether." Now every scholar who has 
read Homer — Homerically — well knows that the omission of a single epithet will often 
destroy the beauty of some of the most exquisite passages in the Greek writers. 
But to any critic who could be gruilty of so ** supercilious a piece of criticism" — as 
Mitscherlich says of a similar effort by a countryman of Tytler*s — or who could as- 
sert that Homer's epithets are " often nothing more than mere expletives," and who 
could calmly translate this very epithet, " whose waist was elegantly girt," the in- 
imitable delicacies of the copious and prolific Greek must have been tasteless and 
unintelligible. What, for instance, would Mr. Tytler's beau ideal of a translator do 
with the innnmerable and indispensable particles not only of the ever-varying and 
picturesque Homer, but of all the other poets, orators, historians, and philosophers 
of Greece and Rome ? Omit, or *' turn them out of the original," ad hbitwn ? Al- 
though to many critics of Tytler's idiosyncrasy, the particles may appear very insig- 
nificant, yet in the mind of every good Grecian, it is as familiar as his househoid 
gods, to look upon them as contributing in no small degree to the energy, beauty, 
and effectiveness of the most versatile and most intellectual of languages. To ren- 
der every one into an English translation, would indeed appear both futile and im- 
possible ; as it is in many cases unattainable by any single word, or by any combina- 
tion of words in English, to translate them faithfully and spiritedly, or to give any 
thing more than an indistinct representation, a kind of shadowy expression, of their 
meaning : sometimes translatable only by a gesture, sometimes by an inflexion of the 
voice. As one instance out of many familiar to every Greek scholar,— where several 
particles are crowded into one short space, may be quoted 1. 245, in the Philoctetes 
of Sophocles, where Neoptolemus, being questioned by Philoctetes, as to whence he 
had come, answers — 

il *IX(ov rot Sffra v9v ye vawro^ta. 

" From nium, certainly assuredly, now, at least, am I sailing." 

*' Nothing," says the erudite and elegant Downes, T. C. D. ** can more clearly ez- 

Eress the embarrassment and hesitation of Neoptolemus," completely disgusted at 
e was vrith the inglorious and unsoldier-like office of kidnapping Philoctetes. (See 
also, a humorous note on the difficulty of translating particles, in Coleridge^s Greek 
Class. PoetSj p. 12S.) 

Any intelligent school boy, or college graduate, could inform Tytler, et id gemts 
eiRfM, that the epithet ev^cjyor, does not in this place refer so exclusively to any par- 
ticular part of the body, but to the entire grace and beauty of the person : pust as 
XcvuatXsvost as applied to Juno, Helen, or Andromache, is not confined so entirely to 
the fdrness or rotundity of the arm, as to the graceful assemblage of charms united 
in the entire person. Herodotus (Clio, 73,) speaking of the distance between the 
Caspian and the Euxlne seas, savs, " a distance which could not be traversed by a 
strong or active man {eii^<ov<o ivSpi) in less than five days." The epithet here means 
literally, " well girt," but it is referred to the whole body or corporeal powers, and 
signifies a " strong" or *' active" man, a rood traveller. So also in the journey to 
Brundusium, so graphically described by Horace : 

Hoe Her ignavi divi s iMU tif edimt ae Mt 
PnBcinctit 
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Scared-at both tbe brass and the crest, borse-baired, 

Perceiving it nodding dreadfully from tbe helmet's top. 

His dear father and venerated mother smiled. ^ 

From his head, forthwith, the illustrious Hector his helm 
took, 

And placed it on the ground ; — ^far-beaming ; 105 

But after he had kissed his dear boy and dandled him in his 
arms. 

He spoke, thus praying to Jove and the other immortals.^ 

'< O Jove and ye other gods, grant that he, this very boy also, 
my son, may 

Become, as I, distinguished among the Trojans ; 

Thus too for might renowned and great that he too may nobly 
rule over Ilium. 110 

And may some one hereafter say, — * how much he transcends 
his sire !' 

Beholding him returning from the war ; — and may he bear 
home the bloody spoils, 

After having slain the foeman ; and may his mother rejoice 
in soul." 

Thus having-said, in the arms of his spouse beloved, he 
placed 

His son : she in-her-wonted-manner received him in her fra- 
grant bosom, 115 

Smiling through her tears.^ Her husband into-pity-melted, 
perceiving her distress, 

With his band kind-soothed her,' spoke this word and ad- 
dressed her. 



1. Elton has translated the next four lines with spirit :— 

" Instant the noble Hector from his head 
Lifted the casque and placed it un the ground, 
Far beaminff where it stood ; then kissed his boy, 
And dandled in his arms, imploring thus 
Jove and the other deities of heaven." 

Compare the prayer in the Ajaz of Sophocles, evidently an imitation of that in oor 
text:— 

& wait yivoio irarpds tirrvx^f^rtpos 

rd ^ &X\* Siiotos Kol yivoC iv oi xaictff.— I. 550. 

And that by YirgU, JEneid zii. 435. 

" Disce fuer virtutem w me vertanqut laborem 
Fortwtam ex aliie." 

t. This beautiful passage has not escaped the critics, it has been distorted into 
every meaning their perverted ingenuity could invent. The natural and obvious sig- 
nification is tbe best. The tears shed by Andromache (1. 37,) on account of her mel« 
ancholy forebodings, had not yet ceased to flow, when the alarm of the child and the 
tender affection brought forth a smile. Nearly parallel to the GreelE is Moore's in- 
imitable address to his ill-starred country :— 

" Erin ! the tear and the smile in thine eye,'' &c. 
t. Would not "tenderly-patted-her-cheek," fully express the meaning ? Damm 
trtnslates this gentty stroked her cheek." Among the poetical versions, Pop© rea- 



I. The Meeting of Hector and Andromache. 237 

" Incomparable spouse ! grieve not so mnch for me in soul. 
For no one shall despatch me to Hades before my fatal-day,^ 
As I am persuaded that no man can shun the doom ap- 
pointed, 120 
Either coward or brave, when once he hath been bom. 
But to thy mansion going, tend thy wonted tasks, — 
The web and distaff, and thy maidens order. 
Well their work to ply. War shall be the care. 
And mine the chief, of every man, who drew-his-breath in 
Troy." 125 
Thus, indeed, having spoken, the illustrious Hector his helm 

resumed. 
Horse-haired. But his dear consort to her home is gone ;' 
While-ever-and-anon-she-turned-and-looked^ shedding the 

tender tears ; 
She shortly after arrived at the well situated mansions, 
Of the man-slaying Hector ; and within she found her nu* 
merous 130 

Maids ; and among them all, ^e lament loud she raised, 
And in his house they mourned the living Hector, as now 
dead,* 

den it — *' And dried the falling drops ;" Cowper, " Her dewy cheek stroked softlv ;" 
Sotheby, " He kissed away her tears ;" Elton, " With .his hand he smoothed her 
cheek.** 

1. The fatalism of the Greeks was yery difibrent from the dogma which, instilled 
into the minds of ferocious and sensual barbarians^ rooses them into a teim>orary 
frenzy, from which they subside into a complete apathy. The belief of the Greeks 
served neither as a substitute for courage, nor as a pretext for indolence. It inspired 
them with resignation to evils when arrived, but did not stifle their energies, so long 
as any prospect remained of escapiog li^ prudence and activity, nor did it divert them 
from implonng the aid of the godB.--^e TkirlmalP* Grtee*, 1. p. 195, and note 1, p. 
115, nmra. 

S. The student will remark the force of the ploserfect here. He would do well to 
consult Clarke's copious remarks on the tenses, ll. i. 37. 

3. There is no single word in English, nor perhaps in any other language, equivalent 
to hrpowaXil^oiiivrij literally *' tunung lound from lime to time to take a longing look." 
Pope translates it diffusely " Unwilling parts but oft reverts her eye i" Cowper 
vigorously " Oft turning as she went \** Sotheby, " And slow and sadly past, Oft 
turned, and turning, wept ;*' Elton, " And turned back her eyes." 

None of them have succeeded near so well as Gray in the last line of his exquisite 
stanza: 

** Fdt who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned ; 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor east one Umging^ lingering look bekmd V* 

The slowly moving cadence and artful alliteration of the fourth verse are InimitaF 
ble ; indeed it is every way equal, as far as a judicious combination of words can 
render it, to its divine prototype. Another nearly parallel passage may be found in 
the beginning of Goldsmith's sweetest poem : 

** Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 
Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Po :—- 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms I see 
M^ heart untravelled fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a length'ning chain." — The TVtveRsr. 

4. *' Than this sentence," says Clarke, " nothing has ever been more exquisitely 
devised or more finely expressed to excite a melancholy feeling." 

On the interview of Hector and Andromscbe, La Motte remvks, thM this touchtng 
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For no more did they think, that returning from the war 
He would come ; escaping the power and hands of the 
Acheans. 

II. Jupiter commands the Gods to remain neutral. 

(Iliad, VIII. 1—29.) 

The safiron-mantled^ Aurora had diffused her light over all 

the earth,' 
When the thunder-delighting Jove summoned a council of 

the Gods 
On the topmost height of many-peaked Olympus,^ 

tcemwoold b&vo come in with infinitely greater effect just before the fatal combai 
of Heetor with Achilles. 

1. Clarke quotes as a parallel passage the "eroceum linquent Aurora eufrtZe** of Virgil 
(JBn. IV. 585.) and remarks that the poverty of the Latin is manifested in the striking 
Inferiority of Virgil's epithet, when compared to the KpQKdnev'Xos of the Greek Poet. 

On KpoK6wtw\oSf Damm remarks that it is confinedf by Homer to the first break of 
day, when the clouds are suffused with a yellowish tinge ; while ioiodcurrvXoi always I 

describes the appearance of the sky when the mom is farther advanced and the snxi 
Is just about to appear on the horizon. 

S. The critics have remarked the diversified and yet singularly beautiful maimer | 

tn which Homer introduces the break of day. A few examples are given : 

'*B/iO{ J» ^ptyivtia ^dvn ^oioHtcrvXos 'Hc5s.— 12. i. 477. 

The rosy mom had purpled o'er the sky.— Pop«. 

'Hb>f /fiv KOOKdimrkos rfir' uiKsavoTo ^o&tav 

*Q,pro^^ Iv* d^avdroiat ^ipoi ^ipoi^ ^il fiporoTatv.—jix. L 

** Soon as Aurora heaved hei orient head 

Above the waves, that blushed with early red. 

With new-bora day to gladden mortal sigiit 

And gild the courts of heaven with sacred light.*'— Pop«. 

^fios i* *Etaa^6pos c7o-i, 0<fb»f ipitav ivl yaiav, 

*0y n itira KpoKlhrsw\os iirsip ftXa Ktdvarai ^iaif. — xxiii. SS7. 

Twas when emerging through the shades of night. 
The moming-planet told the approach of light, 
And, fast behind Aurora's warmer ray, 
O'er the broad ocean poured the golden day.— -Pope. 

Airtic* dn* *SUsavoS xpwr6^povov ^piyivetav 
''SLposv tv* dv^p&iimiffc ^6<tis ^iprjt.—Od. xXiii. 347. 

" The goddess roused from ocean's peaceful bed 

The gold-throned mom her light o'er earth to shed."— So/A«63f , 

Of the line in onr text Pope's version is harmonious, though diffuse : 

*' Aurora now, fair daughter of the dawn. 
Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn. 

C!owper't is, as usual, much closer : 

" The saffron, vested mom was now diffused 
O'er all the earth. 

Temumt, in his " Anster Fair," has evidently parodied Homer :' 

'* The saffron-elbowed morning up the slope 

Of Heaven canaries in her jewelled shoes, 
And throws o'er Kelly-law's sheep-nibbled top 

Her golden apron dripping kindly dews." 

But old Thomas Hobbes, while laborinv very seriously "to tnrne Homer out of 
Greeke into Englishe," has effected a parody more ludicrous than any professed bur- 
lesque.— (5ce Hobhee Trttn$. of Homgr'a IKad^ in loeo.) 

3. A very celebrated mountain on the coast of Thessaly near the borders of Mace- 
donia. It is the hiffhest peak, not only of the extensive range to which it has given 
x!L"*°*5lv'** iwobably in all Greece. It was considered by the aricients as the real- 
oei^ce of the ^ods, an honor which it may have owed not less to its great height, which 
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And thus addressed them, while the gods respectful heard ; 
" Hear me, all ye gods and goddesses, 5 

Until I declare the things, my mind within my breast doth 

prompt. 
Let no one, then, among the deities of either sex. 
Attempt ^to thwart my determination ; but do ye all unani- 
mously 
Assent, that, as speedily as possible, I may-conduct these 

events to their issue. 
Whatsoever one of the gods, then, apart from the rest, shall 
I perceive^ wishing, 10 

Or going, to bring-assistance either to the Trojans or Danai, 
Smitten, in-a-manner-igiiominious, he shall return to Olympus ; 
Or seizing, I shall hurl him down to gloomy Tartarus, 
Where, very far remote, deepest under the earth, is the yawn- 
ing abyss. 
Where are the iron gates and brazen floor ;^ 15 

As far beneath Hades, as is the heaven from earth.^ 
He shall then know how much I am superior to all the gods. 
But come, if ye wish, make-the-experiment, that ye'* all may 
know. 



allowed it to be seen from an incredible distance, than to its magnificent and inaccessi- 
ble summit, for ever covered with ice and snow, and which no mortal foot has ever 
scaled. It is broken into many rugged and irregcdar peaks, whence the epithet n-oXvd- 
eipas in our text. It is very well described in the following vigorous lines : 

" And there I saw, piercing the deep blue sky 
And radiant with his diadem of snow, 
Crowned Olympus ; and the hills below 
Looked like inferior spirits tending round 
His pure supremacy." — Barry Comwdll. 

1. The student is requested to correct the translation of this passage given in the 
notes to the Ninth (or any subsequent) Edition of the Greek Reader. The rendering 
of dirdvsv^s in particular, though plausible, was too hastily adopted. 

2. We see here the early Homeric arrangement of the infernal regions. In the in- 
terior of the earth was hollowed out a vast receptacle called Hades, the land of 
dreamSf inhabited by the shades of the departed. Far beneath Hades, as the earth 
is from heaven, and separated from it by immense and eternal iron gates, was Tarta- 
rus, the abode of the wicked, the dungeon into which Jove thrush his implacable foes. 

3. Compare Virgil:— 

" Turn Tartants ipse 
Bii patet in praeepa tantum, tendit que sub mnbras 
Quantus ad athereum caK suspeetus Olynipum."—JEn. VI. 577. 

AndBCilton:— 

" As far removed from God and light of heaven 

As from the centre thrice to th' utmost pole."— -Par. L. i. 73. 

Tauo describes God as looking 

" From his unimaginable throne 
Fix*t in the Empyrean— the pure sky. 
Above the highest of the stars more high 
Than they from Lucifer's abysmal hall.'*— Wtjffen'* Tasso, C. 7. 7. 

"It may not be unpleasing," sa^s Pope "just to observe the gradation in these 
three great poets, as if they had vied with each other, in extending this idea of the 
depth of hell. Homer says as far, Virgil twice as far, Milton thrice." 

4. On the usage of Ua with the indicative, see Kennsdsf*s Hamsr, and reference to 
Heyoe. 
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Having let down from heaven, a golden chain,^ 
Do ye all both gods and goddesses suspend yourselves there* 
from^ 20 

Tet ye could not draw down from heaven to earth, 
JoTe the counsellor supreme ; — no not with your utmost ef- 
forts. 
But when I, in my turn, would choose to draw. 
With the earth itself, could I draw it up, and with the sea» 
And afterwards the chain around the peak of Olympusi^ 25 
Could I bind, toith ease : and, what is still more,^ all these 

things should remain suspended-in-mid-heaven, 
So far am I superior to all the gods, so far to men." 
Thus spoke he : but they, as-duty-taught,* all remained in si- 
lence, mute 
At his speech, in-wonder-lost ; for very menacingly did he 
harangue. 

III. The triumph of AchUles over the dead body of Hector, 
and the Lament of Andromache, 

(Iliad, XXII. 376-515.) 

Him, after the swift-footed^ illustrious Achilles had of his 

arms despoiled. 
Standing in the midst of the Acheans, these winged words 

he spoke : 

1. " Many critics have explained this " Golden Chain" in a metaphorical sense. 
Plato thought the poet meant by tliis figure to represent the san,-" whose animating 
Influence as he travels tlirough the ecliptic, connects the whole universe together." 
Many other explanations, equally far-fetched, and much more absurd than this of 
Plato, have been given by Macrobius and others ; but it is probable that the legend 
of wMch the poet has availed himself, was but a part of the early mythology, or cur- 
rent only among the people. As a proof of this, " many of the Islanders of the Greek 
Archipelago and all the Turks still firmly believe that the earth as well as the fixed stars 
are suspended from the seven heavens, by massy and everlasting chains." — GootPs 
Lucretius. The " chain" also enters into the Hindoo mythology, and Pope conjectures 
that it was borrowed from the early Egyptians, who meant by the golden chaiD the 
iu^nenre of the sun over the planets revolving round him.— (5ee his notes.) 

Frederick Schlegel gives us a parallel passage from the Bhagavatgita, 'vrhere 
Vishnu illustrates his power by a similar ima^e : — " / am the cause of existence, as 
well as destruction, to all : than me nothing higher is found, and nothing without me. 
O friend ! ttiis all hangs united on me like pearls that are strung on a fillet." Ueber 
die Sprache, und Weisheit der Indier, p. 303. See also Iliad i. 39fl and the SehoKaats. 
Milton has adhered to the literal sense, where he represents Satan as looking to- 
wards the eternal throne, and beholding 

" Fast by, hanging on a golden chain 
This pendent world."— Par. Lost. ii. 1051. 

S. Here, it is evident, the poet understands Oljrmpus as entirely detached from the 
earth. It would seem, indeed, that the terrestrial summit is not always carefully 
distinguished from the aerial regions above. 

The idea of a seat of the gods— perhaps derived from a more ancient tradition, in 
which it was not attached to any particular site — ^seems to be indistinctly blendea in 
Homer*s mind with that of the real mountain. — See TMrhoalPs Greece, Lp. 918. 

8. Such, the translator conceives, is the force of atfrc in this passage ; as in 
Xin. 197, S59, 628. Damm translates it " hereupon then" (hierauf alsdonn). 

4. The student cannot fail to remark the force oOpm. • 

ft. See note 231, p. 8, supra. 
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O My friends ! leaders and counsellors of the Argives ! 
Since this-renowned-hero, thci gods have granted us to over- 
come, 
Him, who inflicted as many woes upon us, as not all the 

others together. 5 

Come now, if ye wish, let us, armed as we are, around the 

city, try 
That we may learn the intention of the Trojans, which they, 

at present, may have, 
"Whether they will desert the lofty city, on this hero's fall, 
Or whether they are-determined to remain, although Hector 

is no more. 
But why does my soul this counsel move ?^ 10 

Whereas there lies near the ships, a corse unwept, unburied,^ 
Patroclus dear : — ^him surely I shall not forget, as long as I, 

at least, 
Among the living stay, and whilst my limbs have motion : 
Although others of the dead are forgotten in Hades,^ 
Yet will I even there of my dear friend be-mindful. 15 

But come now, singing a paean, O youths of the Achaeans ! 
To the hollow ships, let us return ; and this hero let us also 

bring. 
We have carried-away great glory :* — we have slaih Hector 

the illustrious, ^^ 

1. The student cannot fail to remark the beauty of this abrapt apostrophe, so natu- 
ral in itself and so characteristic of Achilles. " His first thought after the death of 
Hector naturally turns to the demolition of Troy. But as this was not in the Fates, 
the poet judiciously finds an expedient to turn him from the enterprlze, which would 
probably have been an easy one, by reverting to the last duties, which were yet un- 
paid to his friend."— TVoZtope. 

2. " Unwept, unhonored, and unsung." — Scoti. 

Or, as Byron says in his magnificent address to the ocean, which concludes the 
Fourth Canto of Childe Harold— describing the impotent littleness of man swallowed 
up in " ocean's daik-blue stream :" — 

** When, for a moment like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into the depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown.*^ 

3. For the different opinions maintained by the ancients on this place, consult 
Dytnock'a Bibliotheca ChuaicOj Ta.rtarus, or AntJum's Cltus. JDtcftonary, Hadbs. An* 
thon will be found— tif semper — copious and elaborate, but one of his authorities, Ben- 
jamin Constant, should, from his well*known scepticism on religious subjects, be re- 
garded with distrust. 

4. Eustathius thinks, that these two lines form the chorus or burden of a song of 
triumph, in which the troops bear a part with Achilles, as he returns from his glorious 
combat. — {Popet in loco.) 

Madame Dacier compares I Einp, xviii. 7, where the women of Israel go out 
to meet David returning from his victory over Goliath, and sing a song, the chorus 
of which is, " Saul slew his thousands and David his ten-thousands." 

There is also a striking similarity to 'the sublime canticle of Moses, or rather the 
song of Miriam, (Exodus, xv.) so happily versified by Moore in his splendid lines be- 
ginning— 

** Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea, 
Jehovah hath triumphed,— his people are free," Ac, 

one of the finest sacred songs in oor language, Byron's noble verses on the " Destme-. 
tion of Sennacherib" not excepted. 

21 
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To whom, the Trojans throughout the citj, as to a god, ased** 
offer-vows." 
Thus he spoke, and for Hector the illustrious, was he medi- 
tating deeds unseemly ; 20 

Of both his feet 'behind, he bored the tendons through 

Unto the ancle from the heel, and ox-hide thongs he bound 
thereon. 

And from his chariot made them fast : and his head he left to 
be trailed along. 

Mounting his car, and therein placing the splendid armor. 

His .steeds he scourged to onward-course f and they, not un- 
willing, flew.^ 25 

From the corse^ while being-dragged along, was dust excited, 
and all around, his locks 

Dark-colored were-with-the-earth-commingled, and, in the 
dust, his head entire 

Was placed — that head, before so comely ; — for now did 
Jove, by the foeman, 

Allow him to be treated with ignominy so vile, in his pater- 
nal land.2 

In-this-manner, was the heroes head entire with dust de- 
filed. But his mother now 30 

Tore her hair, and from her cast the splendid veil 

Away, and loud shrieks she uttered, on beholding her son ; 

And piteously lamented his aged sire ; and all around, the 
people. 

With wail and lament loud, were overwhelmed through- 
out the city.^ 

To that most like it was, had all 35 

Stately Ilium, from its highest top, in fire, lay smouldering. 



1. Or, as the old English ballads have it, " With right good will." Clarke quotes 
a remark from the Scholiast, that it was a national custom among the Thessalians 
to draff around the graves of their slain friends the dead bodies of those by whose 
hand they had fallen. It is unnecessary to remin'i the student, that Acliilles was a 
Thessalian chieftain. 

S. If the treatment of Hector appears harsh to as, we should take into considera- 
tion the warlike usages of the age, when the body of the victim was entirely at the 
disposal of the conqueror, by whom it was, at the least, left unburied and exposed to 
the birds and beasts of prey. Hector himself had intended to treat the body of Pa- 
troclus— against whom he had no particular cause for revenge— with great indignity. 
(See n. xviii. 176.) The student must have noticed that Homer speaks with ink- 
pbed censure of this action of his hero. 

S. Tasso has given us an imitation — or rather a paraphrase — of these lines in the 
following passage from his Gierusalemme Liherata : — 

** Till ascertained and soon divulged, through all 

The astonished city the loud rumor flies, 

Mingled with tears and shrieks and woman's cries; 

As mough the town itself, the sacred town 

Were now by storm become the victor's prize ; 

And in the rage of flying flames went down 

Their temples, spires, abodes, and towers of old renown."— JFtyen. 
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The people, indeed, could scarcely restrain the aged monarchy 

with-grief-distracted. 
Vehemently desiring to go forth, from the Dardan gates ; 
AU he implored, rolling himself in the dust. 
Name by name, calling each and every one. 40 

*' Hold off, my friends, and permit me alone, though grieved 

in soul, 
Going forth from the city, to reach the ships of the Achseans, 
That I may supplicate this man, pernicious, perpetrator-of- 

violent-deeds, 
If, perhaps, he will revere my advanced-state-of-life, and 

compassionate 
My old age : for, even now, he also has a father such as /, 45 
Peieus, who begot and brought him up to be a destructive* 

calamity 
To th« Trojans : and upon me, beyond all others, hath he in- 
flicted woes : 
Whereas he hath slain so many of my blooming sons. 
But not for all do I lament so much, although grieved in soulf 
As for one — poignant grief for whom, will speedily bring me 

to Hades.i 50 

Mp darling Hector! — Oh ! that he had died in my arms ! 
Then might we have our fill of mourning and lamenting. 
Both his mother, who brought him forth, ill-starred, as she 

toas, and I myself." 
Thus spoke he bewailing, and the citizens responsive-groaned, 
But among the Trojan-dames Hecuba commenced the lament, 

loud-and-wild : 55 

" Oh my son ! why now do I live, wretched, after having suf- 
fered direful things, 
Whereas thou dost no longer exist ? who to me, both night 

and day, 
Wast a boast throughout the city, and a boon to all, 
Both Trojans and Trojan-dames, within our community ; who, 

as a god, 
Used-to-reverence thee : and deservedly ; for to them thou 

wast undoubtedly a great glory 60 

While living : but now death and fate have come upon thee."^ 



1. CompariB the touching ezfUmation of Jacob on the supposed danger to his fa- 
vorite child Benjamin : " My son shall not go down with you ; his brother is dead, 
and he is left alone ;— if any mischief befall him, you will bring down my gray hairs 
with sorrow unto hell." — Gen. xlii. 38. 

3. The lamentations of the aged monarch and his queen, both in this book and the 
next, are some of the most pathetic representations of parental affliction ever drawn 
by uninspired man. Tbe chief epic poets of all ages have copied their master. The 
lamentation of the mother of Euryalus in Virgil (^n. IX. 475.) is undoubtedly one 
of the closest imitations of tbe Ionian bvd—^osimvSf sed hmgo iTi/ervat/o.— Tasso 
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Thus she spoke weeping :— but the wife of Hector had not 
as yet heard the event ; 

As unto her no trusty messenger coming, 

Announced, that her spouse had remained outside the gates ; 

But she a web was-weaving, in a recess of her lofty man- 
sion, 65 

A garment-of-a-double-texture,^ purple-color ; into which she 
had inwrought ornaments of-various-sorts :^ 

And orders she gave to her fair-haired maids within the 
house, 

On the fire to place a tripod of ample-size, that there might 
be 

For Hector,^ returning from the battle, a warm bath : 

Ignorant of his untimely fate ; nor did she know, that him, 
far from the baths, 70 

The keen-eyed Minerva had subdued, under the hands of 
Achilles. 

But suddenly from the tower she heard the outcry and lament. 

Her limbs trembled, and to the ground, from her hand^ fell 
the shuttle -^ 

Then quickly to her fair-haired maids she spoke — 

'* Come, two of you follow me, that I may see what has oc- 
curred. 75 

My revered mother-in-law's voice have I heard ; and within 

and Dante have both parallel passages of great pathos, bat, in the opinion of many 
critics, they are inferior to that by Glover, in his once celebrated but now almost for- 
gotten poem, " Leonidas :*'— See his poetical works, in loco. 

1. Damm translates this, ofdoubh texture^ (vondoppelnetnschlaget) or of mim^Udtea^ 
turtf that is, of silk and worsted. It must include also the signification of %$tcreased 
ristt as in II. iii. 120, ^ 61 laiyav lardv v^aiye, AtvXaira xop^vplnf* where it is e-vident 
that the size of the web was unusual. See also T^eoeritus Id. zxv. 254. 

9. The original meaning of ^p6vov is an herb [medieinal] nringingomt of the earthy 
whence the transition was easy to embroidered onuanents distinguuhed by their color 
and rieing above the ground of the stuff. (Compare Dommii Lex. Horn. c. Duncan ; 
Theocritus Idyl, 9. 1. 59 not. Ktesling ; and Porti Lex. Doric.) Damm quotes this pas- 
sage and translates it, "and was scattering thereon flowers of variegated embroidery.** 

8. The student of taste cannot fail to observe how the poet*s exquisite art — or 
rather his fidelity to nature — has not omitted a single ciicumstance that could add to 
the pathos of this inimitable scene. The tender and devoted wife, intent upon her 
household occupations, and utterly unconscious of her irretrievable loss — ^for in the 
l^eneral confusion no " trusty messenger" had brought her the dreadful tidings — had 
just ordered her servants to make the necessary preparations against the return of 
" her Hector ;"— she had, perhaps, dismissed from her mind her former melancholy 
presentiments,— when she hears the outcries and lamentations of the city— her heart 
sinks and all her d«rk forebodings return upon her at once. Nothing is wanting to 
make the picture complete. 

By the choice and arrangement of the words in this line, composed with so much 
exquisite art, the reader is almost brought to imagine he beholds the trembling linUw 
and falling shuttle of the unhappy princess. 

It is spiritedly rendered by Sotheby : — 

" Her limbs all trembled and her shuttle fell." 
Pope more diffusely :— 

" And all her members shake with sudden fear : 
Forth from her ivory hand, the shuttle fell.** 
Cowper :— 

*' Her limbs shook under her, her shuttle fell." 
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My breast palpitates my heart up to my moutb, aifd my limbs 

beneath 
Are stiffened ; near is some calamity to the children of Priam ; 
Oh, far from my ear be the tale ! but most grievously 
Do I dread, lest my too-daring Hoctor, the illustrious 

Achilles 80 

Having cut off from the city, while alone, hath driven into 

the plain, 
And hath caused to cease from the bravery so destructive, 
Which ever possessed him : since never, at any time, in the 
' crowd of combatants would he remain. 
But far before them, would he rush ; in bravery yielding to 

none." 
Thus having spoken, from the palace she hurried, like one 

distracted, 85 

With beating heart, and with her, went the maids ; 
After she had arrived at the tower and the assembled-anxiou^- 

throng, 
On the wall she stood, eagerly looking around;^ him she re- 
cognized. 
Before the city dragged ; him the swift horses, 

Miltoii, who has never failed to avail himself of the chief beauties of the classics,* 
has judiciously imitated this passage ; and when describing the shock given the feelings 
of Adam, on learning the transgression of Eve in eating the forbidden fruit, selects 
those words whose harmony and collocation make, in the highest degree, an echo to 
the sense : — 

** From his slack hand the garland wreathM 

Down dropt." ***** *^Par. Lost. 

Although numberless passages of great beauty and expressiveness could be select- 
ed from the pages of Milton, Pope, Dryden, Goldsmith, and other eminent English 
poets, still every reader of taste and impartiality must award the superiority to their 
great masters, the ancients. 

The sudden snapping in pieces of the faithless sword, described in Iliad iii. 1. 363, 
is inimitable in any other language. Virgil's happy imitations of the ** Father of Po- 
etry," are too well known to every reader of classical taste, to require transcription. 
The student might, however, read with attention, the remarks and examples given 
by Clarke in notes on the verse, ut supra. 

1. Mad. Dacier translates this— **jetantde touscUes ses regards timideSf"—" casting 
all round, her fearful glances.^' 



* In tracing the scarcely suspected obligations under which many eminent modern 
poets have been laid, not only by the ancient classic authors, but even by the now 
neglected writers of the middle ages, the student will find a masterly proof of Mil- 
ton's undoubted obligations, as well for the ideas, as for the words of his Paradise 
Lostf to Saint Avitusj one of the Fathers of the French church, and who flourished 
towards the close of the 5th century. This tiuiy pious, eminently learned, and in- 
genious man, was born of an illustrious family in Auvergne, about the middle of the 
6th century^ and was raised to the bishopric of Vienne in 490, which he filled with 
wonderful profit to his numerous flock for 35 years. The see of Vienne was, in some 
measure, hereditary in his family— he being the fourth generation of bishops of his 
noble house who worthily wore its mitre, lie took a leading part in all the affairs 
of the western church, presided in many councils, and was one of the principal an- 
tagonists of the Arians, who, about this period, infested the west of Europe. For 
the curious particulars of this learned prelate's prior claims to the origination of 
Paradise Lostj the reader should peruse M. Guizot's Cows d? Hist. Mod. tome 2 ; and 
also, that very useful volume, Collombet's Histoire Civ. et Relig. des Lettres Latines, 
au IVa. ei au Ye. Siecle^ p. 162, et infra. 

21* 
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Were dragging with-ignominy-unheeded,^ to ihe hollow ships 

of the Achsans. 90 

A dark night enveloped her eyes ; 
Backwards she fell, and yielded up her spirit ;2 
Far from her head, in-disorder-fell her ornaments so brilliant^ — 
Her head-band, hair-net, and well plaited fillet 
And veil-resplendent, which unto her the golden^ Venus 

gave, 95 

On the very day that Hector of-the-nodding-plume led her 

away 
From the house of JSetion, after he had given her bridal-gifts 

unnumbered :^ 
Round-about her, her sisters-in-law (both by-the-brother's and 

the-husbandVside) were congregated, 
Who between them raised-and-supported her, with-grief-over- 

whelmed, even-unto-death f 

1. The literal meaning of dxriiiarios, is " unfeelingly^ ruthletsfyf recklessly ;" bat as 
the adjective dxriStaroi, though hanng nearly the dame meaning of ** unpitied, unla- 
wttnteif" Is, by a natural transition, maide to mean '* unburied, deprived of funeral o&- 
tefuMSj" the adverb is generally, and perhaps more properly rendered, as in ooi 
text. The primitive and simple signification is, nevertheless, a very stiUung and very 
poetical one. 

9. That is, " swooned away.** In the Scholia attributed to Didymas, it is remarked, 
idth bow much propriety the poet makes Hecuba act differently from Andromache, 
on the death of Hector. Hecuba, having witnessed the combat between Hector and 
▲chilles, was prepared for the catastrophe, and meets it with more fortitude ; but 
Andromache, to whom it was sudden and unexpected, is completely overwhelmed 
by the shoclc.— (See Horn. 11. atm Sehol. Didywd, Ox. 1817.) 

S. The ^ftirvf, says Eustathius, was used ** to tie hack the hair that grew on the/orc- 
pmrt of the head." Damm translates it, ** frontlet {stim-iMUid.) It was made of some 
oostly material ornamented with gold and precious stones, and was, probably, a sort 
of small and low coronet or diadem, such as women of rank are represented as 
wearing on many of the ancient gems, medals, &c. ;— KtKpvi^aXov was a covering of 
net work for the whole head ; Avaiioftri was a fillet which passed from the forehead 
•nd temples above the ears, and was fastened at the back of the head. It was used, 
M tome think, to keep on the rccp^aAoy, or netted-cap^ but it may have served to 
suspend the veil or Kpfjiiiivov, which, as we see, fell offas soon as the dvaSivftti was 
detached 

4. Francklin, in a note on Lucian's " Charidemus," or the " Praise of Beauty," says 
that Venus received this epithet from the color of her hair. But Lucian's own opinion 
is, that *' Venus rejoiced above all in the title of golden, because it was emblematic of 
beauty." — (Charid.) Damm gives us the choice of three reasons tor this epithet ; vis. 
— ^The golden ornaments of the goddess* person ; the excellence and brilliancy of 
her beauty, as expressed by those qualities of the metal ; or the facility with which 
the fair sex yield to the inftuence of gold, witness Danae, and Atalanta, and many 
others. — The first of Uiese reasons is rather unpoetical ; the third is not only far- 
fetched, but very ungallant ; ttie second is the true one, and xpvacf; as applied to Ve- 
BQS is merely synonimoue with beautiful^ brilUant. Compare the line in Shakespeare's 
■onf :— 

** Golden lads and lasses must 

All follow thee and turn to dust.*' 
It would appear that yellow was the favorite and fashionable color for ladies' 
tresses, among both Greeks and Romans. Horace mentions flava Chloe ; whence 
poor Kit Smart used often call his favorite lady, " the lass with the classical hair.*' 

5. It was the custom, in the early ages, among the Greeks, — as among other na- 
tions of antiquity, particularly the Jews,~for the bridegroom to make presents to his 
bride. (Compare 11. ix. 14« ; xvi. 178, 190; Od. i. 277 ; ii. 53 : and Genesis xxix. 6 ; 
xxxiv. 19.) See Roinnson^s Archeeol. Grmca, b. v. ch. 9 : and Coleridge's Introduction to 
*h0 Gr. Class. Poets.p. 71. 

i.^-S*i!!!l,5**SP**"^® rfru^o/ili^i/i. d7roX£<r^oi, the Scholiast thinks that Andromache 
Sii^— rrri!l."f "^S?"* i^ ^^^^"^ herself, in the first transports of her grief, from the 
wall, (cowper.) TIus is manifestly incorrect, for Andromache had not yet revived 



III. THumph of Achilles. 247 

But after she bad-recovered- breath, and that life was again 

restored to her understanding, 100 

In-fitful-3obs lamenting, among the Trojan-dames, she thus 

spoke ; 
'* O, Hector ! now indeed am I wretched ! truly to a similar 

hard fate were we bom 
Both ; thou in Troy, in the palace of Priam, 
And I at Theb6, under the woody Placus, 
In the mansion of iEetion, who brought me up from tender 

age — 105 

A luckless parent^ an unhappy child ! Oh ! that he.had never 

begot me ! 
But now to the realms of Hades, beneath the gloomy caverns 

of the earth,) 
Art thou gone, and me, in cheerless sorrow dost thou leave, 
A widow in thy palace ; but thy son is yet an infant quite. 
Whom we begot, thou and I unfortunate : no more to him wilt 

thou, 110 

O, Hector ! be a helpful-boon, since thou art dead ; nor he 

to thee, 
For even although he should escape the tear-fraught war of 

the Achaeans, 
Always to him, at least, would toil and sorrows afterwards 
Remain, for others will partition out his lands. 
The day that makes a boy an orphan, leaves him friend- 
less ;^ 115 
He is ever dejected, and his cheeks are always moist with 

tears ; 
In- want, the boy goes to his father's /ormcr friends. 
One plucking by the cloak, another by the robe, he holds. 
Some one of the more compassionate a little cup vouchsafes, 
His lips indeed he moistens, but the palate he does not 

wet.3 120 

• 

from her swoon. Heyne's explanation, " diatraettd^ overtthehned in spirit^ so at to 
appear lifelessj" is more simple and more correct. 

1. Bltaube remarks the parallel between this and a passage in Bossuet's 
Funeral Sermon on the death of the Duchess d' Orleans : — '' EUe va descendre a ces 
sombres lieux, k ces demeurs souterraines, pour y dormir dans la poussidre avec les 
grands de la terre." It is well known that this great man when preparing for his 
funeral orations, was accustomed to read over several select passages m Homer, and 
among them this lament of the relatives of Hector. — (See BitaiU>e*8 Transkaum of 
HomeTj 1. c.) 

2. This expressive and pathetic line— which, with the seven succeeding, were, 
with striking want of taste, rejected by the critics even before the time of £u8ta- 
thius,— has not been rendered at all by Sotheby, only partially by Cowper, but spirit- 
edly by Pope : — 

" The day that to the shades the father sends 
Robs from the orphan all his father's friends." 

3. Meaning that these faithless friends do not satisfy the child's thiistj bat only 
make a pretence by moistening his lips. On the use of the aoiist for the present, see 
note 5, p. 16, supra. 
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Him, also, a boy-botb-whose-parents-are living, from the ban* 

quel forcibly drives, 
With hands smiting, and with scoffs deriding him ; 
* Go to the mischief ! thus beaten ; thy father, at least, does 

not sup with us !' 
TheUt in-tears, the boy, disconsolate returns to his widowed 

mother ; — 
My poor Astyanax !^ who heretofore indeed, on the knees of 

his father, 125 

Used-to-eat marrow only and the rich fat of sheep :^ 
But when sleep would come upon him, and he would cease 

from his childish sports. 
He used-to-sleep oq soft couches in the arms of his nurse ; 
On downy bed, having his little heart satiated with delights ; 
But now he suffers much, bereaved of his dear father ; 130 
Oh Astyanax ! whom the Trojans thus call by name,^ 
As his father alone for them used to defend their gates and 

lengthened walls ;^ 
But now, thee O / Hector^ near the hollow^ ships, apart from 

thy parents. 



1. Andromache here applies her observations more immediately to herself. — (7Vo2- 
lope.) The ellipsis is well supplied by Mad. Dacier :— " Quel changement ! tnon cher 
Astyanaxy yvi etail^^ ^-e. ** What a change for my dear Astyanax '.'' &c. 

8. This expression, Trollope remarks, is perfectly oriental. In the Scriptures, 
flRorroiff and fatneu are continually used to denote what is delicate and luxurious. 
Compare among others, Job xxi. S4— xxxvi. 16 ; Jeremiah xxxi. 14. 

8. With the usual ingenuity of grief, she recalls every circumstance that can 
heighten the calamity. She dwells with a feeling of melancholy pleasure, on tho 
chiJd^s name,— Astyanax. 

4. According to the author of the lUas Porva, or Little Iliad, poor Astyanax met 
with a more melancholy fate than his mother apprehended. The passage wiU be in- 
teresting, as it will show, also, how Hector's worst forebodings (page 234, 1. 86,) were 
flilfilled. 

Airhp *AxiXX9o; fteyd^/iov ^atdtjtoi vl6s 
'ExTopifiv &)\oxov Koraytv KOi\ai ^kl vffas* 
vaT6a fi iXo}v Ik K6\trov ^ihrXoicdftoto ri^^vris 
/SftLe, voids rerayCiv, dtrd vvpyov' rdv 6i vsadvra 
iXAa^e irop^vpeos ^avaros Kal poipa Kparatri. 
ix i* «Xer' ^Av6popax'l*'t il^avov impaicotTiP 
"EKropos" i}» ri bi air^ aPterifes Kuvaxat^v 
6(Mcav ix^iv, tirinpov dfisifidfievoi yipas hvSpL 

Thus translated by H. N. Coleridge : (Greek Class. Fo«f«, p. 236.) 

" But great Achilles' glorious son led down 
The wife of Hector to the hollow ships : 
And from the bosom of the fair-haired nurse 
Seized by the foot her child, and from the tower 
Hurled headlong to dark death and final fate. 
He out of all chose Hector's bright-zoned spouse, 
Andromache, whom the assembled chiefs 
Gave to the hero, valour's meet reward." 

For a different, and very extravagant account of the sub^requent history of Astyan- 
ax, see the Orlando Inamorato of Boiardo, B. ii. c. 2. The Italian poet makes Andro- 
mache substitute another child for her own, while by this contrivance Astyanax 

T^<>V *^Toke5!beakf S'"^' "^^^'^ ^^ *" ^~"«^* "P' "^^ **^^*^°*«' * ^^«' 
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The tortuously-variegated^ 'worms mil devour, after the dogs 

will have glutted themselves 
On thy naked body ; but thy destined garments in the palace 

lie, 135 

Both finely-wrought and beautiful, elaborated by women's 

hands : 
All these, nevertheless, shall I consume in the destructive 

fire ; 
To thee, at least, they are no advantage, since in them thou 

dost not lie,2 
But in presence of the Trojans and the Trojan-dames, let 

them be burned to thy honor." 
Thus she lamented in her grief; and with her, the women 

responsive-wept.3 " .140 

IV. Priam supplicates Achilles for the dead body of Hector,^ 

(Iliad, XXIV. 471-675.) 

But the old man proceeded directly to the abode, 

Where, as-he-was-told, Achilles, beloved of Jove, was seated ; 

and the hero himself 
He found : and his friends were sitting at-a-distance : but on 

him two alone — 
The hero Automedon and Alcimus a branch of Mars, — 
Were-sedulously-employed, in-attendance-waiting ; for he had 

just ceased from the feast, 5 

1. It is scarcely possible to give any other than a paraphrastic turn to the epithet 
4.i6Xoi in this passage ; whereas it signifies not only Termicular motion, but the ya- 
liegation of color usually imparted thereby. Consult Bamm's Lexicon, in loco. 

S. Since the body of Hector had faUen into the hands of Achilles, and was not 
likely to obtain funeral rites in Troy, Andromache declares her intention of burning 
the garments, in which his corse would have been wrapped, as a public honor to his 
memory. — TroUope. 

3. Byron, in his Age of Bronze, compares Napoleon's queen, Maria Looisa, and her 
infant son — since dead^to Andromache and Astyanax : — 

*' The imperial daughter, the imperial bride, 
The imperial victim— sacrifice to pride ; 
The mother of the hero's hope, the boy, 
The young Astyanax of modem Troy ; 
The still pale shadow of the loftiest queen 
That earth has vet to see, or e'er hath seen. ; 
She flits amid the phantoms of the hour. 
The theme of pity, and the wreck of po'wer." 

The parallel — ^as Byren himself indignantly remarks— holds no farther. 

4. Voltaire has attempted this fine passage— and, as Longinus says of Plato, lashing 
himself into emulative enthusiasm, endeavors to rival the Meeonian bard, but wheth- 
er from the poverty of the French language, or the immense inferiority of the emu- 
lator, the philosopher of Femey has failed most wofully. Let the candid reader com^ 
pare with the pathetic lines of the original, those verses of Voltaire, beginning with— 

" L'horizon m oowre dea ombret de la natitt" 
and ending with— 

" Vout p*rdez voire JU$ et jeperds vn am." — Henriade. 

It may be found in the note on this line in Bitaub^'s translation of Homor. 
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Eating and drinking ; and the table was still standing before 

Unobserved of those entered Priam, large-of-stature, and 
then standing near, 

With his hands he clasped the knees of Achilles,^ and kiss- 
ed those hands, 

Terrible, homicidal ; which had slaughtered so many of his 
sons. 

Just as when a dreadful calamity comes upon some-one, who, 
in his native-land, 10 

Having killed a man, withdraws to some other country. 

And entering the house of some wealthy personage,^ amaze- 
ment seizes-on the beholders : 

Thus was Achilles amazed on beholding the god-like Priam ; 

And amazed were the rest, and wondering looked they at 
each-other. 

To him then Priam thus supplicating, spoke this moving ad- 
dress:^ 15 

1. From this expression of Homer, Athansua (I. e. 10,) concludes somewhat has- 
tily, either that it was not the custom in those early ages to remove the tables after 
meals, or that the sentence itself should be pointed— 

^ffduy Ka\ irtvoiv in, xal KapUsiro rp&tri^a. 

** StiU eoHng md drinking,'* ^e. 

He does not see how otherwise Achilles can be justified from the chaise of inde- 
corum, in having the table before him during the whole conference, as If at a banquet, 
while at the same time, he was mourning for Patroclus. But besides that his 
emendation is entirely inconsistent with viov i' diriXnyev iiciSfjSt in the line prece- 
ding, his inference, as Casaubon remarks, does not follow ; for it is evident that 
Homer meant that Achilles had ceased from ** eating and drinking" so short a time 
before the entrance of Priam, that the table had not yet been removed. 

Athenteus was a very worthy forerunner of the tribe of critics by profession ; some 
of whom seem to have inherited all his self-complacent folly without any of his 
really extensive learning. 

9. The usual attitude of suppliants. Sometimes they touched with one hand the 
chin of the person supplicated, and his knees with the other.— (Sse Iliad I. 407, 504.) 

3. It was the custom among the ancients, for a person who had committed an ac- 
cidental homicide, to take refuge in some foreign city, till the consequences of private 
revenge were averted by a fine (iroti'^,) paid to the relatives of the deceased. The 
first step necessary to be taken by the fugitive, after his arrival, was to place himself 
under the protection of some powerful or wealthy citizen, from whom he might re- 
ceive the rites of purification, and whose hospitality and patronage he might enjoy. 
(Compare tke Scholiast in Clarke^ TroUopey in loeo, and on B. ix. 628.) 

4. This address has called forth the praises of every commentator. " What,*' asks 
Quinctilian, '' can compare with that supplication of Priam to Achilles ? Evilogit 
mtidem quit unguam poterit illis Priami ro^antis AohUleni precilnts aquari ?^ — X. c. 1. 
Beraclides Ponticus (quoted by Clarke, en loco^) remarks the consummate art with 
which Priam, instead of ofiering at once the presents he had brought to Achilles, (H. 
zxiv. 1. S29,) begins by reminding him of his father Peleus, the recollection of whom 
might soften the fierce inexorable resolves {rois iporepas ^v/xoi)$) of the young con- 
queror. 

Achilles is overcome at once : it is no longer Priam, but Peleus, that he sees before 
him. He scarcely hears the rest of Priam's address, his thoughts are far away in his 
native Thessaly, at his father's mountain home ; the best feelings of his nature 
are busy at his heart— he bursts into tears. " The whole scene," says Coleridge, ** is 
at once the most profoundly skilful, and yet the simplest, and most affecting passage 
In the Iliad."— (Shidy of the Gr. cias$. Pott*, p. 96.) See also, JHonys, Halic, de jLrtc, 
c. 9, and compare Virgil's JSiieirf, xU. 938. ' ^ 
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" Oh, Achilles ! like-unto-the-gods, call-to-mind thy venerated 

father, 
Who is of-as-advanced-an-age as I, novo on the wretched- 
wasting threshold of old age ; 
And him, perhaps, those people who dwell-round-about 
Do-sore-oppress ;^ neither is there one to avert the calamity 

and pest ; 
But surely he, however, understanding that thou art still 
alive, 20 

Rejoices in soul, and each revolving day indulges-hope, 
To see his darling son from Troy returning. 
But I am most wretched, whereas I begot sons for-bravery- 

the-most-renowned. 
In-widely-extended Troas ; of whom not one is now, I ween, 

surviving.* 
Fifty I had, when the sons of the Achaeans arrived.* 25 

The limbs of most, the impetuous Mars hath relaxed ; 
But one alone I had, who was-wont to defend both city and 

citizens : 
Him while bravely-fighting for his country, thou didst lately 

slay. 
My beloved Hector ! on whose account, I now come to the 

ships of the Achaeans, 
To-redeem him from you, and I bring ransoms of inestimable 
value. 30 

Moreover, do thou revere the gods, 0, Achilles ! and compas- 
sionate myself ; 
Calling-to-mind thy sire ; but I am much more wretched. 
For I have undergone such degradation as never any other 
earth-born mortal^ — 

1. At all periods in the history of Greece, bat particularly in the early'times, every 
petty chieftain or insignificant state was at war with every other chieftain or state in 
the vicinity. 

S. By this, Priam does not mean that all his sons were dead, bat that of all his 
bravest sons not one was now left. The survivors — Helenas, Paris, Polites, Deiipho- 
buS| &c., he considers as of no account, and in this 24th book, 1. 255, he calls them— 

"Vcwxral r\ 6pvi\arai rt^ xo/joiTwirfjo-iv Rpitrroi 
*Apv(i)v ffi* Ipi^uv iKiSfiiAtot ipiraKTfipes. 

" Devoid of truth, 
Dancers, exact step-measurers, a band 
Of public robbers, thieves of sheep and lambs.'* — Cotaper. 

A modem living poet has some expressive lines on this interview : — 

" Then came a bearded king, 

Father of many sons, all fair and brave, 

And daughters ; one a prophetess : this was 

The Trojan Priam, at whose city gates 

The Grecians watched for ten long bloody years. 

And entered at the last old Uixim."— Barry ComwaB. 



* Here the translation of the two next lines, is, for obvious reasons, omitted-^ 
^hich may occasion some discrepancy in the enumeration of the subsequent yersei. 
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« 

To apply unto my mouth, the hand of the man who-slew- 
my-children.^ 

Thus he spoke ; and in the heroes brecist^he excited a longing- 
desire of regret for his aged-sire. 35 

And then, taking him hy the hand, he gently pushed away the 
old man, 

And both calling to mind,^K)ne, the man-slaying Hector, 

Wept excessively, a^ before the feet of Achilles he lay gro- 
velling ; 

But Achilles lamented, one time his sire, and at another 

Patroclus ; and their mournful groans were excited through- 
out the mansion. 2 40 

But after the illustrious Achilles had sufficiently indulged his 
grief, 

He hastily arose from his seat, and with his hand raised the 
aged suppliant ; 

Pitying his snowy locks and hoary beard, 

And addressing him, spoke these winged words : 

'* Ah unhappy ! thou hast indeed sufiered many woes in thy 
soul ; 45 

How couldst thou venture alone to approach the ships of the 
Achseans ? — 

Into the presence of that man— of me — who, both many and 
brave 

Sons of thine, have slain ? Surely thou must have an iron 
heart. 

But come now and sit on this regal-seat ; and our sorrows, 
notwithstanding. 

Let us cause to rest within our breast, although grieved in 
soul, 50 

For there is no avail in chilling grief, — 

Because thus have the gods by -lot-apportioned unto wretched 
mortals. 

Ever to live in sorrow :^ but they themselves are free-from- 
care.* 

1. This refers so evidently to line 8, above, that it is rather surprising that even the 
critics shoald have had any dispute upon the meaning. 

8. Here Pope has added two lines, not in the original, and which certainly border 
rather too closely upon burlesque — 

" One universal solemn shower begui, 
They bore as heroes, but they felt as man.*' 

3. Compare Job v. 7, " Man is bom to labor ;»— vii. I, " The life of man on earth 
is a warfare, and his days are the days of a hireling ;"— «nd xiv. 1, " Man bom of a 
woman, living for a short time, is filled with many miseries."— -/}. zvii. 446 : Odytsev 
XX. 251. » *'-y , 

4. Clarke quotes Lucretius, vi. 57. 

'* Onmis enim per se Diown naturu necette eat 
ImawrtaU avo summa cum paeefrutUurf 
Semota uo»tru rebus eeyunctague longe.** 
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Since two vessels^ are placed on the threshold of Jove, 

Full of the gifts, which he bestows ; one of evil, and another 
of good.2 65 

He, to whom, on mingling of both, the thunder-delighting 
Jove imparts tkem. 

Sometimes indeed will happen-with misfortune, and again 
enjoy prosperity ; / 

Another, to whom he gives from the vessel of evil, he ren- 
ders unfortunate, 

And him some dire calamity chases over the world wide ; 

And in-his-course-he-wanders, neither honored by gods noi 
respected by men. 60 

Thus certainly on Peleus the gods bestowed splendid gifts. 

Even from his birth : for, beyond all men, was he distin- 
guished with 

Worldly-felicity, and with riches, and, what was still more, 
was king of the Myrmidons ; 

And to him, cdthough a mortal, they gave a celestial consort. 

Yet even upon him, has god inflicted calamity ; inasmuch as 
neither unto him, 65 

Is there born a generation of children to rule in his palace ; 

One son only, has he begotten ; and that one destined-to-a- 
premature-fate ;3 neither do I now, — which is certainly 
my duty,* — 

_-- II I -  I -■■■)■■ " — .— .^_^^^ 

Bat— as Trollope very justly remarks— the doctrines of Homer and Lucretius are 
by no means similar ; since the Greek poet docs not deny the divine interference in 
human affairs ; but merely declares that the Gods are free from human cares and in- 
firmities. 

1. Plutarch (de Consol. ad Apoll.) compares these vessels to the hox of Pandora in 
Hesiod, (Weeks and Daya^ 1. 94.) Trollope thinks tnis passage entirely symbolical, 
while the mode of expression is evidently oriental. The word cup—Yte observes — it 
frequently used in Scripture to denote the blessings oi afflictions which are the lot of 
man in this life. See his notes, in loco, and his numerous Scriptural references. 
The Scriptural character of this figure was first noticed by Pope, to whom Trollope 
is indebted for most of his best remarks. 

8. In Pope's note on this passage, so characteristic of the oldest and purest form of 
pagan theology, he says—*' Plato accuses the poet of impiety unjustly ; as it is no 
more than an oriental mode of speaking," and adduces a similar one from the Psalms. 
But the Christian bard might have defended his Ulustrious predecessor more effec- 
tually, by showing, that in this, as well as in other passages, Homer has only imitated 
the language of the Sacred Scriptures, portraying the inscrutable ways of Providence 
in the administration of human affairs ; sometimes prospering the bad and afflicting 
the good, for the greater glory of the one, and the more terrible punishment of the 
other, in another world. 

Many passages strikingly apposite, may be seen in Job; particularly!. 21, — ^''The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away :. . . .blessed be the name of the Lord;*' in 
Ecdus. XV. 17,—" He hath set fire and water before thee : stretch forth thy hand to 
which thou wilt. 18. Before man is life and death, good and evil, that which he shall 
choose, shall be given tiim" ; also, Jeremiahj ptusitn. 

3. According to the more common account, given by the Scholiast on Lycophron, 
(y. 269,) Achilles was shot in the heel with an arrow, by Paris, and was buiied on the 
promcmtory of Sigseum. Byron alludes to this : — 

** The winds are high and Helle's tide 

Rolls darkly heaving to the main, 
And night's descending shadows hide 

That field with blood hedew'd, in vain, 

22 
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Cherish him in his old-age ; since rery far from my natire 
land, 

I sit here in Troas ; inflicting-woes both on thee and on thy 
children. 

And thee, O ! old man, we understood to have been hereto- 
fore blessed with worldly-felicity, 70 

Of-as-many-mortals-as Lesbos, the seat of Macar includes 
above it^ 

And Phrygian below, and boundless^ Hellespont, — 

Of all these, they say, that thou O ! old man, wast eminently 
distinguished for wealth and children. 

But since upon thee, this very calamity the celestials have 
brought. 

That thou shouldst have wars and slaughter around thy capi- 
tal incessantly ; 75 

Nevertheless y bear-it-patiently, and do not excessively grieve 
in soul. 

Since thou wilt not profit aught, thus saddened for thy son. 

Neither wilt though be able to raise him to life, before thou 
thyself wilt have sustained even another calamity."^ 

 *  ... . , ,     

The desert of old Priam^s pride. 

The nigrht hath closed on Helle's streanu 

Nor yet hath risen on Ida's hill 
The moon that shone on that high theme ; 
No warrior chides her peaceful beam, 

But conscious shepherds bless it still. 
Their flocks are grazing on the mound 

Of him who felt the Dardan*s arrow.'* — JBriie of Abydot, if. 

4. Such is the force of ^i here : — beautifully expressive of what the brave wanior 
knew he owed his aged sire. 

1. This cannot be the district referred to by Priam (72. B. iii. 184—7,) and of which 
be speaks as lying along the river Sangar : for, in this case, the boundaries assigned 
bv Achilles, would include a great many tribes mentioned expressW by Homer as al- 
ketj not subjects^ of the Trojan king. Still less can it have been the Phry gia of the text 
which occupied the centre of Asia Minor, far removed to the south-east of Priam's 
kingdom. 

Tne latest and least objectionable opinion is, that the Phrygia in the text was the 
district settled by Midas, about 100 years before the Trojan war, and which lay on the 
■bores of the Hellespont and round Mt. Ida. But, according to this supposition, 
there must have been in Asia Minor two separate districts which went by the name 
of Phrj'gia,— the eastern and more remote one on the Sangar, well known and set- 
tled before the Trojan war (72. li. 863 ; iii. 184 ;) and the other on the Hellespont ; for 
it would be idle to suppose that, in defining the boundaries of a kingdom, Achilles 
would have given an old or obsolete name instead of a later and different appellation. 
If, then, there were two such provinces, is it not probable that one of them would 
have some distinctive mark 1 After all, it is posmble that Achilles did not intend to 
define the limits of Priam's kingdom, but merely spoke In general terms of the whole 
country adjacent, and to which a reference would not be at all irrelevant, as it was 
occupied by allies and friends of Priam, and therefore, well known to him. The 
Phrygia in the text would then be, of course, that on the Sangar. 

5. A great deal of discussion has taken place as to the propriety of such an epithet, 
as applied to a body of water not more than a mile across in its widest part. The 
only plausible explanation that can be given, is that the Hellespont included not only 
the strait, but the whole Propontis, now the Sea of Marmora. (See Classical DicHomr' 
arv; Hellsspont.) 

8. Compare David's words on hearing the death of his Infant child. S Kings {Sam" 
msl) xii. 83—" Now that he is dead, why shoold I fast T Shall I be able to bring him 
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But him, next the aged god-like Priam addressed-in-reply : 

*'Do not by any means, cause me to sit onthy throne, whilst 
Hector yet 80 

Lies at thy tents, unhonored-and-unburied : but do thou, as 
soon as possible 

Restore -himrransomed, that, with my eyes, I may behold 
him ; and do thou receive those gifts redemptionary, 

Many-in-number, which, unto thee, we bring ; do thou enjoy 
those presents and mayst thou arrive 

Covered with glory in thy native soil, after thou wilt have 
first granted my request^ 

Him then sternly eyeing, the swift footed Achilles an- 
swered :^ 85 

" Provoke me not, just now, O ! old man ; whereas I myself 
entertain-a-design 

Of restoring thy Hector in-ransom : for heaven-sent, a mes- 
sage to me, came, — 

My mother, who brought me forth, the daughter of the marine 
sage, 

And truly I feel thy-infiuence O ! Priam, within my soul ; 
neither dost-thou escape-my-observation, 

That some god conducted thee to the ships of the Achseans ; 90 

For otherwise no mortal man, no not even a warrior in the 
flower of his age, would dare approach 

Our army : whereas he could not elude-the-vigilance-of the 
guards, nor the bars 

Of our gates, could-he easily move-aside ; 

Therefore do not, for the present, disturb my passion in grief. 

Lest even thee, O ! aged-monarch, I do not spare within my 
tent, 95 

Although being a suppliant, and I may transgress the high- 
behest of Jove." 

Thus he spoke ; then the old man was-struck-with-fear and 
obeyed his word, 

I I III II r- TM ii- r- -1 — 

back any more ? I shall go to him rather, for he will not return to me ;" and EecUt. 
xxzvili. 21, 23,—" Give not up thy heart to sadness^ For there is no returning, and 
thou Shalt do him no ^ood, and shalt hurt thyself, 

1. Considerable surpnze has been expressed by some of the commentators at this 
sadden burst of irritability in Achillea. The most probable cause of hl6 excitement, 
aeems to have been the impatience and importunity of Priam, who refuses his prof- 
fered hospitality with an apparent distrust of his generous intention to give up the 
body.— (7V(>/£o0«, tn Uko.) Considering not only the character of Achilles— of all men 
the' least capable of deceit himself, and the most inimical to any thing like it in oth- 
ers, — but the recent loss of bis dearest friend, just before (1. 40,) recalled afresh to 
his mind, it would, jndeed, be surprizing if Homer— with his profound knowledge of 
the heart, and his entire consistency in all his characters— had made Achilles act other- 
wise than he has in our text. Achilles, therefore, tells Priam that he intends to give 
op the body of Hector, reproaches him for concealing the means by which he had 
reached the tent, (1. 89,) and cautions him against irritating him any farther in the 
l9i(U( of j;nef (1. 94,) which he himself had been ihe cause of awakening anew. 
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Forth from the honse the son of Peleus, as a lion rushed. 
Not unaccompanied ; together with him went his two attend- 
ants, 
The hero Automedon and Alcimns, whom then particularly 100 
Of his friends, Achilles honored next, at least, after Patroclus 

slain ; 
They immediately loosed the horses and mules from under 

the yoke. 
And introduced the shrill-voiced herald of the aged monarch, 
And placed him on a seat, and from the well polished 

wagon,^ 
They took the immensely-Taluable ransoms of HectoPs 

body, 105 

But two cloaks they left, and a well woren tunic. 
In order that Achilles having wrapped-therein the corse, 

might give it to be carried home. 
Then the hero having called his maids, ordered them to wash 

and anoint the body round ;^ 
First taking it apart, that Priam might not yef behold his 

son,' 
Lest that within his afflicted heart, he might not restrain his 

wrath, 110 

On beholding his heroic son, and that thereupon^ Achilles' 

mind might be disturbed ; 
And he should slay him, and thus transgress the high-behest 

of Jove. 
After the maids had therefore — according to orders — ^washed 

and anointed the corse with oil. 
Around him, they threw a beautiful cloak and a tunic,^ 
Then Achilles himself having lifted him up, placed him on 

the couch, 115 

And his friends assisting, raised him into the well polished 

wagon. 



1. This was a vehicle drawn by mules, (1. 104,) anH was ased only for conveying 
goods and merchandize, &c., as in the {Nresent instance. Tn after times, it was also 
appropiated to carrying women- It had, generally, four wheels, (/{. zxiv. 394,) while 
the chariot (M^post) used by men, had only two and was always drawn by horses. 

S. The ancients washed the bodies of their dead, anointed them with frasrant oils, 
and covered them with a linen tunic. — See Iliad ziz. 390, — where Achilles nas these 
rites bestowed on the body of Patroclus ; and Virg. JEn, vi. S18, where they are done 
for the body of Misenus. 

S. There is a degree of kind consideration in this act, which appears, at first sight, 
strangely inconsistent with the apprehension expressed in 1. 112. It is all, however, 
highly characteristic of the generous and open-hearted, but passionate and head- 
strong young chleftian. It would seem, also, that Achilles was conscious of his ina- 
bility to restrain his anger when once thoroughly roused. Plutarch praises him for 
Ids conduct in this respect, and remarks, " that to find a person so irascible and of 
so violent a temper, not only aware of his infirmity, but taking every opportunity to 
guard against provocation, is not less a proof of singular prudence than deserving of 
our wannest approbaUon.'*~(i>t audiendu po^tit.) 4. See line 106| above. 
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Thereupon the hero then wailed-aloud, and called on his dear 

friend by name. 
** Do not, O ! Patroclus, be displeased, if thou shouldst-come- 

to-understand, 
Although being now in Hades, that I have set-free-in-ransom, 

Hector the illustrious 
For his dear father, since unto me he gave a recompense not 

at all unworthy ; 120 

But with thee, moreover, will I share even of these ransoms, 

as many as may seem £t."^ 
Thus then did the illustrious Achilles speak and again went 

to the tent. 
And took his seat on the varipusly-omamented couch, whence 

he had arisen, 
Placed at the opposite wall ; and then to Priam spoke this 

word : 
" Now is thy son assuredly ransomed for thee, O ! old man, 

as thou wishest, 125 

And on the couch he lies : but together with the morning 

dawn, 
Thou thyself shalt see him, bringing atoay the corse ; but now 

let us think of evening-repast. 
For even the fair haired Niobe was-induced-to-think-of food,' 
Although her twelve children lay-slaughtered in the palace ; 
Six daughters and six sons, all in bloom-of-youtb, 130 

The latter, Apollo slew with his silver bow. 
Indignant with Niobe ; and the former, the arrow-shooting^ 

Diana. 
The-reason-was,^ because she had boastfully-compared herself 

to the fair-cheeked Latona, 
For she aseerted, that Latona had-brought forth only two^ 

whereas she brought many forth. 
But these two, in obedience-to-their-mother, although being 

only two, slew all the others. 135 

And in consequence of the divine wrath, they lay in their 

gore for nine days ; neither was there any 

h He meant to do so by consecrating a portion of the gUts on bis tomb. 

% To comfort Priam, Achilles tells him a well-known story, very proper to pro- 
duce this effect. Niobe nad lost all her children ; Priam had some still remaining : 
— Niobe's had been nine days extended on the earth, drowned in their blood, in the 
sight of their people, without any one presenting himself to inter them ; Hector has 
likewise been twelve days, but in the midst of his enemies, therefoie, it is no wonder 
that no one has paid him the last duties :— the gods at last interred Niobe's children ; 
and the gods, liliewise, are concenied to procure honorable burial for Hector. — {Popt, 
from Eustatkius.) On the fable, see note 4, p. 82, supra. 

8. The meaning generally given to loxsaipOf is " arrow-delighting,** as If com- 
pounded of f <k and xeoi ; but the correct signification is " arrow-pouring," or ** axrow- 
sfaooting,*' from id; and x^to. — See Damm. 

4. The student will observe the forc9 of ipa. 

22* 
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To bury them ; as the son-of-Satara had turned the people 

into stones :^ 
Bat, however, on the tenth day, the Celestial deities buried 

them, 
And she, as-I-before-mentioned,^ was-not-neglectful of food, 

after she had-been-exhausted lamenting, 
But now somewhere among the rocks, on the lonely moun- 
tains, 140 
In Sipylus,^ whete they say are the abodes of those divinities. 
The Nymphs, who are- wont-to- lead-np the choral-dance 

around Achilous, — 
There, being transformed into a stone,* she broods-over the 

woes inflicted by the gods.^ 
But come now, O ! illustrious old man, let us also be mindful 
Of food ; especially as hereafter thou mayst amply bewail 

thy son, 145 

Having brought him to Troy : — for to thee he shall be a co- 

pious-source-for-thy-tears."^ 
Thus spoke the swift-footed Achilles, and quickly uprising, a 

vfhite-fleeced sheep, 



J. This may be taken either literally or metaphorically. The former Is the more 
obrioas and the more usual sense. 

2. Such appears to be the force of &pd in this place. It connects this line with 1. 
ISO, above. 

8. A mountain of Lydia, in Asia Minor, and a few miles north-east of Smyrna. 
Chrishull, an English traveller, relates, that " he saw here a certain cliff, represent- 
ing an exact niche and statue, with the due shape and proportion of a human body. 
^-ArundtlPs Asia Minor. This may have given some color, if it did not give rise to the 
story of Niobe having been placed on Sipylus. 

4. Thus alluded to by Sophocles : 

"Hffovcra Sii XvypoTdrav dXia^at 

rav 9pvy(av ^ivav 
TavraXov EliiriiXw npds ixpto' — K. r. X. — Antig., 823. 

** Thus Tantalus' unhappy daughter fell, 

The Phrygian Niobe ; high on the top 

Of towering Sipylus ; the rock enfolds her," &c. — Francklin. 

Or, at es^ressed by Statius :— 

" Quo Niobe consvmta pharetris 
Squdlida bissenass StpyUm deduxerat tcnuu."— Theb. Lib. tI. 191. 

Anacreon begins one of his Odes with the calamity of this princess :— 

*H TavraXov siJt* ivrri 
Aidos ^pvy&v kv Sx^ais' 

** A weeping rock sad Niob' stood, 

And s weird with tears the Phrygian tiood.**^Roehe. 

5. Thus translated by Sotheby :— 

" She feeds on wo© and weeps her children gone." 

6. Ck>wper remarks that " they are but unskilful comforters who attempt to re- 
lieve the sorrows of the afflicted by persuading them that they are mistaken in their 
estimate of the disaster. The best soother is he who admits the occasion in its full 
fbrce, and sympathizes with the mourner. Homer's knowledge of the human heart, 
is no where more evident than in his making Achilles, every where else the inspi- 
rer of terror, win our esteem and love by Uiis stroke of judicious tendeness^** 
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He slaaghtered ;^ then his attendants flayed it and began suit- 
ably to prepare it, with all propriety ; 
They next expertly cut*it-into-small-pieces, and transpierced 

it with spits, 
And skilfully they roasted it, and lastly they draw-off all the 

pieces. 150 

Automedom then, as-his-office-was, having taken bread dis- 
tributed it along the table, 
On beautiful servers ; but the flesh, Achilles divided. 
And they all forthwith began-to-stretch their hands for the 

food lying ready before them. 
But after they had removed the desire of meat and drink, 
Then the Dardan Priam began-to-look-with-wonder, at 

Achilles, 155 

Amazed at his great-stature and formidable appearance ; for 

opposite he sat, like the gods themselves. 
In turn, Achilles began-to-look-with-awe on the Dardan Priam, 
Gazing on his venerable countenance and hearing his solemn 

voice, 
But after they were sufliciently satisfied, looking at each 

other. 
The illustrious aged Priam first addressed him : 160 

** Dismiss me now as soon as possible, O ! Jove descended, 

in order that directly 
On going to rest, we may be refreshed with sweet sleep ;* 
For, by no means, have my eyes, beneath my eyelids, closed 

in sleep, 
From the hour my son lost his life under thy hands ; 
But incessantly do-I-pour-forth-groans, and brood over woes 

innumerable ; 165 

Grovelling in the filth within the enclosures^ of my court ; 
But now truly I have tasted even of food, and the sparkling- 

decp-red wine,* 
Have I sent-down my throat : before this, at least, I had not 

tasted aught." 

1. Such an act was not at all undignified in the heroic ages ; even in him, though 
<* Goddess-born :*'— so sentimentally alluded to by Byron, in these fine lines : — 

** Beantiful shadow 

Of Thetis' boy. 
Who 8leep*8t in the meadow 

Whose grass grows o'er Troy.** 

S. Lit. " we may refiresh ourselves." The student will remark the f<nrce of the 
middle voice. 

3. The original meaning of x^prof, is " grass, herbaee ;" but as the ancients were 
accustomed to surround the court-yards of their dwellings with herbage and shrub- 
bery, it was gradually used to signify not merely a quickset, but any sort of artificial 
enclosure. 

4. On atOova otvopf see Auhu OeUuu, 
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Thus he spoke> and Achilles gaTe orders to his friends and 

female-fittendants, 
To lay beds in the porch, and bed clothes rich 170 

And of-a-purple-color to throw thereon, and above them to 

strew coverlets ; 
And next to place cloaks Of thick-woolen-nap, to be drawn- 

as-a-cover over all.^ 
They went from the mansion, holding torches in their handsy 
And quickly, as-ordered, they spread-and-made two beds, ^ 

wilh-hasty-bustle, i 

Then, in-jesting-tone,^ the swift-footed Achilles addressed 

him ; 175 

** In the outer apartment, now take thy rest, O ! venerable 

old man, lest 
Hither might come some counsellor of the Achaeans, who | 

are-in-constant-habit. 
Of sitting and devising counsels, with me, in as far as it is 

lawful ;3 
If any of these shouldst thee behold during the swift black 

night, 

1. We have, in these two lines, a very good description of the mode of " making- 
up" heroic beds. First, the attendants set oat the Si/unov, a wooden frame, like 
our bedstead, and having the bottom perforated ; on this were laid the rdiriire;, very 
heavy and dense rugs, with a thick fleece, a substitute for the modem mattresses ; 
over these were thrown the ^^yea^ fine and soft, beautiAilly wrought, and dyed vari- 
ous colors (raXd, trop^vpsa :) on these Priam lay, wrapping himself in the XAa(ya(/>«- 
Xai, cloaks or coverlets, with a thick woolen nap. This account-— which has been 
compiled from many commentators, principally from Damm (Lex. Horn. e. Dimcaa,)— 
dliffers somewKat from the wtodus operaitdi given by Heyiw— Terpftra, Antiq. Hom.^ as 
qaoted by Dr. Anthon, and indeed, from the verfroJ arrangement of the text. The 
bitter objection Damm romoves by remarking that the figure of speech called iarsp- 
oXvfo, or Hysteron-Proteron— of which this Is an instance — is not at all iincommon 
with Homer, and that i<pvirsp^€t does not mean ** upon.** but " besides ;" and adduc 
oes so many examples in support of his opinion, that it is difficult to deny its correct- 
Bess. 

S. On iwtKtproftibiVf Eustathius remarks, " This word is used not in its common 
acceptation of speaking karshht or insultingly f but speaking jeatingljft in order to in- 
spire the old man with groundless apprehension, (eiotiyfyriv ^6/3ov if/evio^) so that he ^ 
might not be concerned at being lodged in the outermost part of the tent. By this 
means, Achilles brin^ it about that Priam is able to go on in the morning without 
observation.'* This is probably as good an explanation as can be given on this point. 
The character of Achilles would lead us to suppose that while his honorable anxiety 
to redeem his promise to Priam would urge tiim to get rid of him unknown to Agam- 
emnon and the other leaders — who would gladly put an end to the war, or at least 
extort an enormous ransom, by the seizure of the old king,— his pride would never 
permit him to confess either his apprehensions of such an event, or his inability to 
jnevent it, unless in a half-serious, half-sporiive tone (svnctpropiuv.) He does so, 
as we have seen, and in such a manner as to prevent Priam from being hurt at the 
apparent slight put upon him, in lodging him in the portico (^ ai^ov<ri},) of the tent. 
— in reality, the most convenient for his puipose, — and to excite such fears as would 
impel him to do just what Achilles wished— go off in the night unobserved. Thus 
Homer, with admirable skill, makes Achilles save his own dignity, and Priam's feel- 
ings, and not only connive at, but prompt the latter's escape, without seeming to do 
so in any respect. 

S. Pope, from Eustathius, remarks that the poet here shows the importance of 
Achilles in the army. Though Agamemnon be the general, yet the Grecian com- 
manders invariably (alel) consult him upon their plans, as is proper (9* ^epii lar(.) 
Eastathins might have added, that this last phrase is quite in character, for the prood 
and rather boastful AchiUes. f ^ » r . 
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Forthwith would he tell Agamemnon, the shepherd of the 
people, 180 

And there might be a protracted-delay of the corse's ransom ; 

But come tell me this-in-particular, and truly tell, 

For-how-many-days dost thou purpose to celebrate the obse- 
quies of the illustrious Hector, 

In order that, both I myself shall remain here and restrain 
the troops ?" 

Him then the god-like aged Priam afterwards answered 
thus ; 185 

'* If indeed thou wishest me to fuUy^rform^ the funeral rites 
for the illustrious Hector, 

Acting thus kindly to me, O ! Achilles, thou wilt render a 
boon-inestimable, 

For thou knowest, that within the city we are cooped, and 
from afar the wood 

Is to be carried from mount /Ja, and greatly do the Trojans 
fear to go forth: 

For nine days,^ should we lament him in the palace, 190 

On the tenth we should inter him, when the people must en- 
joy-the-funeral-feast,3 

On the eleventh should we raise a tomb to his honor, 
And on the twelfth shall we ifight, if so the necessity be,** 
Him again answered the swift-footed illustrious Achilles, 
*' These things also shall be done for thee, O ! aged Priam, 
as thou requirest, 195 

For I shall delay the war so long a time as thou dost urge." 
Thus then having spoken, the wrist of the old man's right 

hand* 
He grasped, lest, without this pledge, he should be apprehen- 
sive in soul. 



1. On the reXeaat t&^ov of the ongina], Trollope refers to rai^ov reXet; in SophoeUSf 
(<Edip. 7Vr. 1448,) and observes that, "the verb is properly applied to the perform- 
ance of the last rites to the dead.** The signification of nXeiv here, ** is to yield or 
perform something in discharge of an obligation," and is analogous to that of the 
primary word riXost" an accomplishment in reference to a word or promise." — (Com- 
pare Wacksmuth's Hist.^ntig. of the Greeks^ i. p. 465—8, App.) Hence the propriety 
of its use with ra^oi/, which is used for xrij^ecat, as the Scholiast observes. 

2. Although the time of interment was not fixed, it was very generally the nhith 
day after death. 

3. It was an invariable custom among the Greeks, after concluding the funeral ob- 
sequies, to partake of a feast prepared by the nearest relatives of the deceased. At 
these entertainments, the conversation generally turned upon the virtues and merits 
of the departed person. The same custom existed among the Jews. — (Compare 
Jerem. xvi. 17 ; Exeek, xxiv. 17 ; Osee. ix. 4, as referred to by Trollope, and Tobias ir. 
18. See also Iliad xviii. 491, and xxii. 29.) The practice is continued in Ireland, and 
among the Christians of the east to this day. 

4. Grasping the wrist was a pledge of much greater solemnity than simply touch- 
ing the paJm, or " shaking hands." The same, or a similar gesture, is said to be in 
use as a sign of recognition and of friendship, among the various secret societies 
with which the Clfristian world is still infested, 
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They then as-directed, in the vestibule of the mansion, lay 

down to take their rest, 
That is to say, — The Herald and Priam, having in their 

minds, thoughts multifarious ; 200 

But Achilles slept in a recess of his well-constructed tent.^ 

1. It is much to be regretted that the compiler of the Greek Reader thought proper 
to omit the conclasion of the Iliad. The general burst of grief from the Trojans, the 
frantic woe of poor Cassandra, the violent and passionate exclamations of Hecuba, 
the more feminine, but more affecting lamentation of Andromache, the appropriate 
expression of Helen's sorrow— this last, in the opinion of a very competent judge, 
H. N. Coleridge — one of the sweetest passages of the poem, altogether forma scene 
never equaUed, as it probably never wUl be surpassed. 



ODES OF ANACREON. 



1. On his Lyre.^ 

I-wish to-tell-of Atreus' sons, 

And I-wish to sing-of Cadmus j^ 

But the harp3 on-t^^-chords, 

Sounds love alone. 

I lately-changed the strings, 5 

And the harp altogether ;^ 

And began-to-sing the labors 

Of Hercules : but the lyre 

Responded^ loves. 

For the remaining time, for us, farewell,^ 10 

Ye heroes : for'' the lyre 

Sings loves alone. 

1. This ode, which has been generally regarded as an introduction to the effosions 
of the graceful lyrist, has been imitated by poets numberless in all ages. The prin- 
cipal worthy of notice are Bion in Greek, (4 Idy. ;) Horace^ Ovidf and ProperiiuSf 
among the Latins. 

9. By Atrids, is meant the Trojan, and by Cadmus, the Theban war.— See Fawket, 
inloeo. 

8. The distinction between 0dp0iros and Xvpa is, that the former meant a larger 
instrument — lyra major, septiehordiSf ebumeaf cujus ccmua sunt facta ex ebore ideogu* 
tonogravi : Xvpa — lyra minor, et proinde sono acuto. 

4. De Pauw and others insist the poet took a different lyre, but Younge, GaUj ^e, 
assert, he merely used strings of different sorts and sizes for different subjects. 

5. The word dvre^cjvei, is singularly expressive of the poet's meaning. Imagining 
him to be singing and playing at the same time, we are hereby given to understand, 
by this verb, that the wayward instrument not only sent forth a wrong sound, but 
would produce no other sound than that of love. The French eontrecAanterf " to 
conntersound," expresses almost the same meaning. 

6. Or more accurately, — " Ye heroes ! for the future bid us farewell." 

7. Of the various translators, Addison, Fawkes, Moore, Younge, Bourne, and Roche, 
the last only has preserved the force of y&p : Bournes conclusion is otherwise very 
happy : — 

*' Farewell ! heroes, chiefs, and kings, 
Nought but love will suit my strings.'* 

Eifhardus Lubinus — who flourished nearly three centuries ago— has a very spirited 
Latin translation of this ode, which, it may be worth the student's attention to com- 

Sare with the original. From the extreme scarceness of this ingenious editor's pro- 
uctions, its value will be the more readily appreciated by the curious in such 
matters. 

«DB LYRA. 

Volosonare Atridas, 
Volosonare Cadmum; 
Sed Barbitus mihi unum 
Neruis refert amorem. 
ImmutoiUa nuper, 
nstudtnemque totam ; 
Bt Herculis Labores 
Jam canto : sed lyra ista 
Contra sonat mi amores : 
Heroes ergo posthac 
Nobis vaJete : solos 
Lyra haec refert oMoret.** 



264 Odes of Anaereon. 

II. The Rose^ 

The Rose, the Rose of the Liores 

Let us mingle^ with Bacchus : 

The Rose, the beautiful-leaved Rose, 

To-otir- temples having-fitted,^ 

Let-US-drink, gaily ^ laughing. 

O Rose ! exquisite flower, 

Rose, thou darling^ of the spring, 



i rT * Those desirous of beholding the most effectual mode of " using up" a noble 
author, secundum artem, may be amused by turning to fijTon'R vorks, p. 24, [Paris 
edit.] and reading the slashing critique of Uie Edinburgh RevieWf on the youthful 
bard's early effusions, among which was a translation of this ode also : given in same 
vol. p. 10. On comparing the translation with the original, the reader will readily 
agree, that the reviewers were not hypercritical in this^ at least ; although, as they 
-were subsequently compelled to acknowledge, they had then most wofuUy underra- 
ted liis Lordship's extraordinary powers. — See English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

1. The learned are not agreed in the propriety of this title ; exclusive of Brunck 
and BrossiuSf who reject the ode altogether, or in part, PauWf Gailf andMabiust im- 
agine the title should be Els avfivdatop, " The Baiuiuet." Horace's imitations of this 
spirited ode, are familiar to every classical scholar :— particularly that highly finished 
little piece— 

" PersicoSf odt, puert apparatus.** — Lib. i. 38, 1. 

The ancients at their entertainments were usually crowned with chaplets of 
minrtle, parsley, or flowers, by the fragance of which, as well as by the perfumes 
sprinkled on their persons and on the floor of the banquettiug room, the power of the 
jolly god was thought to be much mitigated. Festus says, that in addition to these 
preventives, " singing birds were sometimes tied to their chaplets or garlands, by 
-whose music the guests were regaled, and by whose fluttering and pecking they were 
Itept from sleep ! !" On this custom of wearing garlands on festive occasions, com- 
pare various passages of the Scripture, but particularly, Jeremiah*s Lamentations, v. 
15, 16, ** The joy of our heart is ceased ; Our dance is turned into mourning ; and the 
ciown is fallen from our head." It still exists in Arabia and Persia.«-See Carlyle's 
Spec, of Arabian Poetry. 

9. Barnes censures Baxter for making the alteration dvantlttifisv, **too boldly." 
Baxter retorts, that such an accusation comes with a bad grace from Barnes, the 
boldest of critics — Crtftconim omnium audacissimus. 

3. A0pd ye\biitriSf the critics have found another bone of contention. Madame 
Dacier, in a note, translates them " beuvons en riant delicatement.** The word ** gai- 
ly" seems to approximate the original more closely than any that has fallen under 
tne Translator's observation. 

4. Waiving the fierce warfare of learned belligerents on the collocation of the 6th 
verse, a few words on the not less furious contest on the precise meaning of /xlAq/ia, 
-will be more interesting to the tyro. 

Supported by the authority of Pindar— Barnes, together with Fawkes, Moore, Roche, 
and Bourne, will have it signify " a child," " a daughter" of spring ; while Baxter, 
followed by Bom, Degen, Fischer, armed to the teeth with parallels from VirgiJ, Hor- 
ace, and TibuUus, strenuously assert it means " amor, deliciee,** ^-c. "the delight," 
" the glory," &c. Being prized by the Greeks beyond aJl other flowers, Madame Da- 
cier says the word is very delicate and refined ; the poet thereby intimating that the 
woduction and embellishment of the rose formed almost the sole business of spring, 
^e Spanish commentator, adopting the idea of Fischer, gives it with sufBcient accu- 
racy — De primavera esmero. 

Byron has some fine lines on the rose, which may help to Ulnstrate this disputed 
point: 

" The rose o'er crag or vale, 

B-nltana of the nightingale, 

Blooms blushing to her lover's tale ; 

His queen's the garden's aueen, the rose 

Unbent by wind, unchilled by snows, 

Far from the winters of the west, 

By every clime and season blest, 

Returns the sweets by nature given 

In softest incense back to heaven " 



III. To a Dove. 26ft 

The Roses are delightful eyen to the gods,^ 

*— Roses, with which the son of Venus, 

Crowns his own beautiful tresses, 10 

Dancing^-among the Graces. 

Crown me then, O Bacchus, — 

And playing-on-the-lyre near thy fanes, 

I, thickly-covered with rosy wreaths. 

Will dance with a fulP-bosomed maid/ 15 

ill. To a Dove,^ 

Beauteous Dove, 
Whence, whence art-thou-flying ? 
Whence yrom such a profusion of ointment. 
Whilst careering on the gale, 

1. Bacchus, Venus, Cupid, and the Muses. 

8. Horace has finely imitated this in his celebrated— 

" Junctague Nympkit Gratue deeent€9 
AUemo terram quatumt pede." — Lib. i. 4. 

But in no language, perhaps, are the mazy motions of the graceful dtnce) so 6z- 
presslvely described as in Gray's Progre$» of Potty ;— 

*' With antic sports and blue-ey'd pleasures, 
Frisking tight m frolic measures ; 
Now pursuing — now retreating. 
Now m circling troops they meet : 
To brisk notes in cadence beating, 
Glance their many twinkling feet." 

Can any thing exceed the picturesque fidelity of the two last lines ? See also, 
Darwin's " Ode to May," in his Botanic Garden. 

3. Lit. " deep bosomed ;" tantamount to the 0a^vl^<ovov of iBschylus. The remarks 
of some of the critics on the meaning of this epithet, are rather amusing. With one, 
the idea is " gross and suited to the paradise of the Osmanlies ;" to another, it sug- 
gests " a most disagreeable image ;" while a third confines it to " women of mascu- 
line habits ! !" These gentlemen must have strangely misunderstood the graceful 
and elegant Bard of Teos, — whom even the stern Plato himself, calls " the wise An- 
acreon,"— if they fancy any such grossness in his simple and playful muse ; for, in 
the language of one of his latest translators, ^* however much his sentiments may 
be at variance with our altered ideas and circumstances, still there will be found in 
this poet, far less to offend the reader of taste and delicacy than in almost any other 
anthor on the same subjects." For the opinion of the good bishop Euatatkiue on 
this, see his no.te on Bfomer, xviii. 339. But that the idea has been transferred to 
our own language without any fastidious or mawkish affectation of indelicacy, it is 
only necessary to quote a well-known line from the chaste productions of one of 
the most moral writers of the language— Moore, — not Erin's Bard, — 

<> Tour snowy bosom*s swelling pride." — Moore's Fables. 

4. The three concluding verses of the original are well done by Conde :— > 

*' Y con la hermosa mta 
La de graciosa senOf 
Con enredados lazos 
Bellas danzas haremos." 

Compare, also, the description of the divine spouse in the Cantitle of CanHcUsj 
passim. 

5. All the critics are unanimous in bestowing the highest praise on this charming 
piece. Ft^er says, " it is not the production of a mortal, but of the Graces and Mu- 
ses conjointly." The objection of Pauto, that it was not written by Anacreony because 
It is laudatory of himself, has been satisfactorily refuted by more candid critics, who 

23 



366 Odes of Anacreon, 

Dost-thou-waft and distil^ these odonrs f ^ 

Who art thou ? — and what is thy business P 

Anacreon has dispatched me 

To a youth — to Bathyllus^ 

Him — who now over all 

Is the ruler and the tyrant. 10 

Me, Venus gave-in-barter, 

Receiving instead, a little song :' 

And I for Anacreon, 

Sedulously-minister such offices. 

And now as /Aou-seest,^ his 15 

Letters ara-I conveying, 

And he says, that he shortly 

Will-set me free ; 

But I, even if he should -dismiss me 

As a slave shall remain with him ; 20 

For why is it necessary, that I should fly, 

Over both mountains and fields, 

And perch upon trees. 

Eating every-thing wild ? 

Now indeed I eat bread, 25 

Snatching it from the hands 

Of Anacreon himself: 

And he gives me to drink 

The wine, which he himself first pledges f 

Then having drunk, I am- wont-to-dance, 30 

And overshadow^ my master, 

Bhow by the example of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Milton, and others, that it was no more 
than a poetic license usual with writers of all ages. 

Tlie practice of employing carrier pigeons was common among the ancients, and 
is still practised by the eastern nations. They were often used to convey intelligence 
to places besieged. — See Moore^s Anacreon^ in loco. 

1. The precise meaning of ipcKd^ciif is, perhaps, unattainable in any single English 
word. As it comes from il/CKds, or xpaxdij [fr. t//d(u.l " dew, a dew drop," the nearest 
meaning is, "thou distillest, thou bedewest." Whence, also, the servants, who 
waited on the haughty dames of ancient times, to besprinkle their hair with dyed 
perfumes, were called xl/exdSes '• from this, the appropriateness of the poet's language 
18 apparent: because "the Greeks were wont to perfume their favorite birds, as we 
do our lap dogs," says Madame Dacier. 

S. Baxter reads fitXriSciv (concern) instead of itiXsi ii^ which, he says, is nonsense. 

3. This, say the commentators, is sufficient proof that Anacreon wrote hymns as 
well as odes ; but as Younge sensibly remarks, " the difference of the terms is not 
■o great as to prevent the poet from using them as synonimous." What an idea does 
this delicate allusion convey of the excellence of that poetry, which Venus herself, 
the mother of the Graces, would fain purchase, with one of her favorite doves ? 

4. Trttppf Bom, Degen^ Meebius. Gat7, and Brunck^ follow H. Stephens in reading 
hpSif while Fabery and his learned daughter, (the Madame^) together with Longpierre^ 
Bamett FwcAer, RocJUf et quiJnudam ceterisy defend the vulgate reading of the Codex 
Vaticantu. The reasons assigned by FwcAer, are not less Ingenious than elaborate. 
See his notes, in loco. 

5. A special favor among the ancients, and never granted unless to their most 
faithful domestics. 

6. That is, " I am wont," or, " I usually overshadow." As an account of the va- 
rious conjectures and contexts among the literaii on owKidi^<a in this Terse, and 



IV. To a SvxMam, 267 

With my wings. 

And going to rest, 

i sleep on the harp itself. 

Thou hast all : — depart : 35 

Thou hast made me more loquacious, 

O Man, than even the crow. 

IV. To a Stocdlom.^ 

Thou, indeed, dear Swallow,^ 

-~ — — —   ' 11 1 . Ill I —»— fc^^ 

Xopeva) in verse SO, migkt prove uninteresting, a few lines will be devoted to convey 
to the youthful restder, an insight into the noisy squabbles, that not unfrequently dis- 
turb Pierios que dies^ et amantea carmina .gomnoSy oC the peaceful muse. 

Vounge, in a note on this passage, says, " a bird drunk and dancing is the most ri- 
diculous and preposterous thought which appears among all the Grecian poets. Th« 
writer was infamously attached to liquor, who supposes Uiat even a bird could not 
be happy without it. Let a painter attempt such an image, and if Jie put the bird out 
of its natural easy position, it wiU appear to a spectator as just shot, or dying in strong 
•convulsions." Then, commencing an onslaught on Pauw^ he jprooeeds,— " 1 cannot 
^ss unnoticed, the judgment of self-praising, abusive, and insolent Mr. l\suw. 
Having first told us that Barnes — naret habebat obesaa — he proceeds,— vmuffe indicat 
<olumbam. . . .saltmre velUy et sa^tare etiam posat, cum vtnum. . . .avide exhauserat ; iUud 
«d saltoMdum etcitabat moUiculam ; absque eo, vix saltare poteratt out saUare eupiebat. 
Nihil mavius. What a poetical painter is Pauw r* 

Leaving the reader, for a while, to enjoy this decorous bandying of compliments 
learned, the Translator would beg to remark — unwilling as he is to differ from Youngt^ 
who is a sound scholar, a gentleman of refined taste, and still more, a countryman 
— that his observations of '* a bird drunk and dancing," are not dictated with his ac- 
customed urbanity and candor. The poet does not even insinuate thatthe bird drinks 
to intoxication, nor that otherwise it would be unhappy. The feathered messenger 
merely assigns, as a proof of the favor and esteem of Its master, that it is allowed 
Co sip the juicy nectar from the same glass as the bard himself, to whom, it gratefully 
vows an attachment, ardent and indissoluble. Besides, the term ir&roo-a does not 
necessarily mean that A.nacreon*s aerial compotator had drank to intoxication, or even 
to ebriety. So copious and comprehensive is the wonderful language of the original, 
that the verb fic&virKO), or /icOvo), does not, of itself, always convey the idea of drunk- 
enness or intoxication, in a sense degrading or ignominious. Younge cannot have 
forgotten the well-known epigram of Antipater, in which, celebrating the song of tha 
cicada, he says : 

*A/)/c£t TtTTiyas jic&vaat Sfidaog. dWdi rriovres 
'AeiSeiv KVKVuiv tial yeyojvorepoi. 

" In dew that drops from morning's wings 

The gay cicada sipping floats. 
And drunk with dew his matin sings 

Sweeter than any cygnet's notes." — Moore. 

1. FVIico/a, in his Latin poetry, has a pretty little ode — Ad Hirundinem A^am; 
which he would appear about to despatch on a similar embassy. )t begins — Allfa 
Hirundo tenerrima. 

2. The close similarity between all the translators, in rendering the commence- 
ment of this ode, is curious : — 

" In the soft season of each year, 

My cheering swallow, you appear.** — Addiaoik, 

" Lovely swallow, once a year 

pleased, you pay your visit here." — Fauket^ 

" You come, fair swallow, ev'ry year, 

To fiuild, when genial suns appear." — Younge. 

^* Dear swallow, the soft season's guest, 
Thou yearly weav'st thy summer nest." — Atum. 

** Once in each revolving year, 

Gentle bird 1 we find thee here." — Moore, 

With ISiese specimens before him, the last translator has npt been altogetluBr vn- 
AifiC0S«fiil in Avoiding triteness or pl&giaxisjn ;-- 



368 Odes of Anaereon, 

Yearly coming,^ 

In summer, dost build thj nest, 

But in winter, invisible, thou-goest 

Either to the Nile or to Memphis.' ^ 

But Love ever constructs 

His nest in my heart; 

One tender-passion is indeed fiedged» 

Another is just an egg. 

Another is now half-hatched. 1^ 

And there is ever a cry 

Of gaping younglings ; 

The greater rear 

The little Lovelings, 

And these being reared, forthwith 1^ 

Bring-forth others in-turn. 

What remedy then, c&xi'there'be found ? 

For I have not strength. 

To scare-away^ so-many loves. 



" Pretty, twittering, fickle gaest, 

Here you build your aummer nest.'* — Bournt. 

Cofiif hu not lacceeded so well in the latter part of this ode, as usnal. 

1. On the annual migration of the winged tribe, there is nearly as much uncer- 
tainty now among learned commentators as among some of the ancients. Most of the 
critics, following the opinion of FtcklimiSy D* Aisrist and HftrcAer, De Mundo SubterrO' 
fwo, seem to thmk, that these birds, on the approach of winter, either retire to the 
bottom of deep water, or hide themselves in the ground, clefts of rocks, &c., until 
the return of spring. Modern naturalists have, however, fully established the fact 
of migration ; and that any found behind, were either too young or too weak to un- 
dertake the annual journey. Much of the uncertainty may have arisen from the 
incorrect ideas (consequent on defective knowledge of Ornithology,) formed by the 
Romans, who thought — Cum glaciantur aqua, scotmlia »e conUt Atrtmieto ; but that the 
Greeks generally were accurate in asserting their emigration, has been long fully 
established. On this, the student should read Goldsmith's Animated Nature; or 
Good^s Book of Nature. There is a well-known story of a thin brass plate having^ 
been fixed <m a swallow, with this inscription :— " Prithee, . swallow, whither goest 
thou in winter ?*' The following spring the bird returned with the answer sub- 
joined :— " To Anthony of Athens, why dost thou inquire ?"— See Whites Nat. Hist, 
of Selbomej by Captain Brown. 

Deppiwt in bis excellent work— La Suisse^ speaking of the lake of Geneva, says^ 
" sa sur^e et ses bords semblent etre le rendezvous des oiseaux aquatiques de 
toutes les contries, de toutes les couleurs,** <fec. ; and among the rest, he describes 
the swallow.— See La Suisse : tome 1, p. 139. But, irrespective of all other authori- 
ties, that of the Sacred Scriptures is more than sufiScient to establish the point. 
Among various passages, may be quoted the following :— " The kite in the air hath 
known her time ; the turtle, and the swallow, and the stork have observed the time 
of their coming: but my people have not known the judgment of the Lord.'* — Jere- 
wnah viii. 7. 

Smart f in 7^« Omniscience of the Divine Beings has some very fine thoughts on this 
subject. 

2. Put for any warm climate in general, as Baxter remarks. 

S. *EKffo9f<rai, says Baxter, is put for i^api^jtrfffai ; " for Anacreon being a dainty 
fellow, idelieatulus,} and not very sober, is afraid of becoming hoarse by prolonging 
his list." Faber having expressed some doubt whether UPorjoai was known to An- 
acreon, and not introduced at a later period, Baxter says, *' what % pretty critic ta 
dream of such a thing !** 



V^ Return of Sprifig. S69 

V. Return of Spring,^ 

See, how, on the appeanmce of spring. 
The Graces scatter roses i 
See, how the wave of the sea 
Is-smoothed-down^ \o a calm. 
See, how the duck is divings 5 

See, how the crane migrates-in-her-coorse,^ 
And Titan shines constantly bright. 
The shadows of the clouds are-driven-away,* 
And the cultured-labors of men appear-in- 
their-brightness,^ 

1. Meleager gives a beautiful descik>tion of Spring, in one of his Idyls. It is mir- 
itedly translated by two different hands in BUtnd 4* Merivale*» AnthoLt p. 233. The 
version by Shepherd, is not destitute of harmony and brilliancy, but is rather amhi- 
tious. Bland.is much superior ; particularly in the last stanzas — 

'* -If earth rejoices, with new verdure gay, 
And shepherds pipe, and flocks exulting play. 
And sailors roam, and Bacchus leads his throng^ 
And bees to toil, and birds awake to song, — 
Shall the glad bard be mute in tuneful spring. 
And, warm with love and joy, forget to sing ?** 

Chapman's version is, in many places, extremely happy-: 

*' When blustering Winter quits us, smiles serene 
The purple Spring, the parent of the flowers 4 

Then the dark aarth is garlanded with green. 

And the new foliage decks the groves and bowers," Ac, 

*' In BloomfieW$ Farmer't Bov^ may be found a description of this delightful season, 
fts it would strike the eye ot a literaiy peasant. See, also, Bums' " native wood- 
notes wild," — ' 

" Again rejoicing nature sees,*' &c. 

S. The soft and easy flowing smoothness of this verse has been always admir«d. 
Z.%Jfrocime — Vob collaborator of Pope — does not appear to convey the exact mean* 
Ing of h6s»ti^— 

** The crisuies from freezing skies repair, 
And sailing float to warmer air :" — 

as any one acquainted with the habits of this bird, is aware that its flight is anything 
but " sailing," or " floating ;" for it is a very heavy and ungainly, althottgh stronir 
«nd durable traveller. Addison is more accurate : — 

** ThB crane her airy voyage pursues^" 

4. Baxter transiates ^s Mne— " The clouds flit-hither-and-thither," and adds in t 
note, that in this sense, it is very applicable to the Spring.- The image presented by 
his version— of therthin clouds flitting over the sky, «nd casting a momentary shadow 
•on tiio'earth'below^ while the sun seems to shine out l^ertnore brightly, for the con* 
trast (Td fiporciv 9 i'Xafixpev ipya,) is certainly very poetical, and has occurred to 
many of oar English poets. A well known American poet, also, in a fine description 
of Spring, has preserved much of the imagery :— 

** See how the cloods as theyfleetlv pass 

Cast their shadowy veil on the darkening grass."— Perctvdl. 

5. Addison, here, however, is not so happy ; for, while aiming at the sublimity of 
the sacred writings, he loses sight of his subject. Who, for instance, could imagine 
that the ibllowing passage— 

" The valleys clap their hands for joy. 
The mountains smile, the Mils look gay. 
And deserts boast the pride of May," 

was intended as a translation of 

Td PporCiv ff iXajjrtfav ipya — 

" The cultured labors of men appear in their brightness." 

23* 



270 Odes of Anacreofi' 

The earth bursts-foith with fruits ; 10 

The fruit of the olive bursts-forth ; 
The fouDt of Bacchus is crowned.^ 
Amid the leaves, amid the branches, 
The fruit pushing-down' bothf flourishes.^ 

VI. Cupid iDounded.* 

Lore once among the roses. 
Did not perceive 

A bee sleeping, but was-wounded ; 
And being stung in the finger^ 

Or, ts Comb, the Spanish translator, well ezinesses It :— 

Y ya de los mortales 
Se descubren las obrat. 

1. Barnes and Madame Dacier translate this— "The liquor of Bacchns is shaded 
by the vine leaves." This interpretation, Trapp condemns, as "intolerably far- 
fetched," and suggests, very judiciously, that the true and obvious meaning is, — 
** The liquor of Bacchus is crowned with spring flowers," alluding to the custom 
among the ancients of crowning the wine cup with chaplets on festive occasions. 
The wine — he adds — is more mellow in spring, from being kept through the winter, 
as Virgil tells us (Georg. i, 340—1.) Vrrt sereno—mottisnma vina. The bowl is then 
first crowned with flowers, because they then make their first appearance. 

3. Commentators are grealy divided on the sense of xaOiXbyv in this line. The 
yersion given, is in accordance with the opinion of the more sensible ; meaning, 
" protruding," or " pdshing down," rather than destroying : which appears too far- 
fetched for the simplicity of Anacrton. £Iton's is good—" Through leaves, through 
boughs, it bursts its way." 

3. See, also. Bland 4- Merivale^t Anthology^ for two highly-wrought pictures of 
Spring, by Leonidas of Tarentum. There is a beautiful description of Spring, by the 
Earl of Surrey, who flourished in the reign of Henry YIIL, given in TayloPt But. 
Mitetllanyt p. 321. 

4. Theocrttu9y in his 19th Idyl, has evidently imitated this ode ; but, as Moore re- 
marks, '* is miM:h inferior to the original, both in delicacy of point, and naivete of 
expression." ^ 

0. Notwithstanding Brunek^s hypercritical condemnation of this 'passage, as con- 
taining a pleonasm* unworthv of Anacreon, it will appear to every one acquainted 
with the habits, manners, and passions of children, that the common lection is more 
natural and ap;reeable to the conduct of a child smarting under sudden pain ; and also, 
that the first impulse is to scream aloud, and run off to his mama, rather than to 
clap, or dash together, the injured hands, vard^as raq x^tpaf, coUisis manibus. They 
will, no doubt, clap or " dash" the hands together in sudden ioy, or to express de- 
light ; but not in sharp smarting pain ; because, whatever the uttle urchins may do, 
to blow, suck, or even squeeze the wounded member, they could not well endure to 
dash or knock the hands together. It would appear, that the learned professor had 
never during his boyhood, the honor of being wounded in conflict terrible with a swarm 
of winged warriors. But it is among the earliest reminiscences of the lYanslator, 
that, on a fine summer's evening, when the daisy-decked valleys of hie native land 
are redolent of flowers, as well as resonant of melody, he, with some juvenile he- 
roes of the village, went forth on an expedition to the neighboring fielas for the in- 
glorious achievement of " robbing a bees* nest." In the sack and plunder of the 
onied stores laid up in " the many-channelled garners," the sesquipedalian leader 
of the unbreeched marauders received such hearty tokens of a warm reception, as 
to render him shy, from that day to this, of hazarding another encounter with the 
apian squadrons. Baxter's comments are not remarkable for their taste. " Cupid," 
he says, "makes haste, velis et remist as the saying is ; that is, like a goose, which. 



* The learned commentator seems to have forgotten, that even in Anacreon many 
other specimens of pleonasm may be found ; ex. gr. in the SSnd line of the 3rd ode, 
also on Cupid, are the words ^vpdv iVwp, " the humid water." But similar tautolo- 
gies are usual in all writers ana in all languages. Pindar calls x/'vads, ai06ftevo¥ nvp, 
and TibuUuM has — Kguidi not tibi linter aqua ; and so on, posaimf through the classica. 



VII. To the Cicada. 271 

Of his hand, he screamed : 5 

And having run and flown 
To the beautiful Venus, 
" I-am-undone, O mother !" he cries ; 
** I am killed and I am dying, 
A little winged serpent,^ 10 

Which the husbandmen call a bee, 
Hath stung me :" 
But she said, *' if the sting 
. Of the bee pains thee, 

How much, thinkest thou, do they suffer, 15 
Whom thou, O Cupid, dost wound t" 

Vn. To the Cicada,^ 

We prononnce-thee-happy, O Cicada, 
Because on the highest trees, 
After having-sipped a little dew, 

-when in a horrj, flies and runs, and runs and flies.*' An elegant and truly classical 
idea! 

Bourne f borrowing the hint perhaps from TTieocritus,* makes Cupid act the part of 
a spoiled pet very handsomely : — 

" Loud he scream'd with sudden pain 
Stamp'd and sobbed— then scream'd again/' 

The stamping, however, is all the paternity of the translator, as Attaereon has no 
such idea. Fawkes is more in accordance with the infantile character : — 

" strait he fills the air with cries. 
Weeps and sobs, and runs and flies." 

Moor§ is natural, but a httU too diffuse : — 

" Loud and piteous are his cries, 
To Venus quick he runs, he flies ;" 

while Addison is scarcely inferior to Brunek himself ; ecee — 

" He storm'd, he blow'd the burning wound." 

Younge is the only translator who appears to have folly conceived and described 
the behavior of Cupid, as that natural to a child : — 

*' Quick to his lips the wound applied, 
He suck'd, he sooth'd, and loudly cried." 

But then, Tounge was a parent, and a close observer of nature's infancy. 

1. For a remark of Madame Daeisr on this epithet, and LongpUrre*M comment, see 
Fauke^s Anacreon^ in loco. 

S. MeUager has a beautiful description of this little creature, elegantly trai^lated 
by Meriv<ile. The first four lines of the second stanza are highly descriptive and 
melodious : 

* The epigram by Theoeritus on Cupid stung by a bee, is thus translated by Chap' 
man:— 

" As from a hive the thieving Eros drew 

A honey comb, a bee bis finger stung ; 
Then, in his anguish, on his hand he blew, 

stamped, jumped— and then to Citherea sprung ; 
Showed her the wound, and cried : " A thing how wee 

How great a wound makes with its littie sting !" 
His mother smiled : "Art thou not like a bee, 

Such great wounds making,— such a little thing ?" 
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Like a king,^ dost tboa sing. 

For thine are all these things, 5 

As-many-as thou seest in the fields ; 

And as-many-as the woods bring-forth. 

And thou art a friend to husbandmen, 

Hurting aught of no one's ; 

And thou art honored by mortals, 10 

Sweet harbinger of summer ; 

Thee, indeed, the Muses love, 

And Phoebus himself loves thee ; 

And has given thee a shrill voice.^ 

But old-age wears thee not,^ 15 

Thou wise one, earth-born,^ song-loving, 

Passionless, bloodless-fleshless , 

Almost like-unto the gods, art thou. 

VIII. Young Old Age. 

I love a merry old-man, 
I love a youthful dancer ;^ 

" Dusky b&rd ! whose jagged feet 
Still on your hollow sides rebounding, 

With frequent pause and measurd beat. 
Like minstrel notes are ever sounding.*' — Bland if Mer, Anthol, 

' That elegant scholar and profound philosopher — Dr. Good^ says, that the music or 
noise of the cicada, is produced by means of " several winding cells under the ab- 
domen, separated by different membranes, and opening externally by two narrow 
▼alves. In the centre of these cells is contained a scaly sonorous triangle, and ex- 
terior to them are two vigorous muscles, by the action of which, the cells are sup- 
plied with air thrx>ugh one of the valves, and so powerfully reverberate it against the 
triangle as to produce the notes of which the grasshopper's song consists,** &c.— See 
Oooara Book of Nainrej p. 89ft. This differs from the account given by the poet ; but 
the Translator is enabled, from his own observation of one of these insects mspected. 
in a glass tumbler, to think, that after all, the old Greek is right. It would appear to 
have been the general opinion among the ancients, that the noise or music of this 
insect was produced by the wings ; for, in an epigram on a " Dead Locust,** by 
MnusaletUy he expressly says, with " resounding wings.** 

1. Why so,— asxs Baxter— are kings famous for singing ? "I opine rather that 
f irox 0affiXiiif should be referred to 8ti 6s»6pi(tiv ^ir* &rpcuy, * seated on the tree-tops 
like a king.* However, it must not be concealed,** he adds, magnanimously, " that m 
the heroic ages, many rbyal personages played cunningly upon the harp and sung 
harmoniously to the lyre.** 

S. The cicada, or grasshopper, is said by some Italian writers, to possets a loud 
and shrill accent during the intensity of summer. Hence Virgil :— 

Et cantu fiutrtda rumptnt arbuata dcadiB. — Georg. iii. 

*' And the loud woods with shrill cicadas ring.** — Sotkebjf. 

S. Baxter illustrates this by referring to Lucretius, iv. ftO : 

Quom teretes ponunt tunicas tutate cicada. 

4. The Athenians were fond of comparing themselves to these little insects, either 
as being a'drdx^oves or liowrUoit or both ; and as Thucydides relates, wore golden 
grasshoppers m their hair. — See Thucyd. b. i. ch. 6. Barnes, in his valuable notes, 
gives the following curious quotation from Apuleius, relative to the singing of the 
Tocal and feathered race •.—Hirundtnit eantus matutinut^ Cicada meridiaiuu, Noetum 
««nw, UIuUb ve$vortinM9f Bubonis noctumus, Galli anttlucantu. 

5. Baxter prefers to read x^P^'f^^t '* because in the five lines of this little ode the 
letter a occurs six times,** — ergo, savs the sturdy Batavian, a seventh cannot make 
much difference, and ** will render the verse much more sonorous.** 



I. From the Epitaph on Adonis, 273 

But when an old-man^ dances 

He is old in hair indeed, 

But he is young in soul. 5 



IDYLS OF BION. 

I. From the Epitaph on Adonis. 

I bewail Adonis i^ for-him the Loves lament. 

The beautiful Adonis lies on the mountains, 

Wounded on his white thigh with a tusk — a white tusk, and 

afflicts Venus, 
Faintly breathing his last : but the black blood trickles 
From his snow-white flesh ;- and beneath his eye-brows his 

eyes grow-dim, 5 

And the rose flies from his lips, and upon it 
Dies even that kiss, which Venus would never refuse : 
To Venus, indeed, a kiss from him, even when dead, is-a- 

pleasure. 
But Adonis saw not that she kissed him when dying. 
Alas ! Alas! Cytherea ! lost-is the beautiful Adonis. 10 

When she saw, when she perceived the intolerable wound of 

Adonis, 
When she beheld the purple gore upon his languid thigh.^ 
Outstretching her arms, she breaks-forth-in-this-melancholy- 

strain, " Stay Adonis ! 

1. Bourne^ » translation of yipoyVf—" an aged youth/'— [?] is paraphrastic with a 
Tengeance. Even the stately Castilian does more justice to the simplicity of the 
original :— 

El viejo quando danxoy ^e. 

Moore is happy in his "mellow sage ;" and Fawkes, although paraphrastic, is not 
outrageously antithetical, in '* old age jocoso though gray." Moorey in his notes, 
gives an imitation by Saint Pavin, which is not destitute of merit.— See Mamie's 
Anacreont in loco. Guarini has expressed the same idea : 

O Coritea mia earaf 

lyanima Sinco^ e non diforze sotto 

E*n quest o veeehio tronco 

E piri che fosse mat verde il derio. 

PUtutuSj in Act. S, Sc. 1, of his Miles gloriosusi has expressed the same sentiment : 
— Si aUms Capillus hie videtWy neutiquam ingenio est senex. 

S. For some interesting notes and remarks on Adonis, the student is referred to 
PolwheWs T?uocrituSf notes p. ISO. See also Addison* s Anacreon^ p. 107. 

3. Or^ ** f accid," " unnerved." The following specimens will show some of the 
different modes of rendering this line : — 

" His thigh discolor'd with the crimson stain." — Fawkes. 
" Withered his crimson thigh, and wide the wound." — PolwheJe^ 
" The purple gore, that ran his wan thigh round."— CAapma». 
— <* And knew the thigh dash'd red with blood."— £J<oii. 



274 IdyU of Bian. 

Oh ill-fated Adonis ! stay, until I embrace thee now for-the- 

last-time. 
Until I enfold thee and mingle my lips with thine. 15 

Thou art flying-far-away O! Adonis, and thou goest to 

Acheron, — 
To the hated and ruthless king: but I wretched 
Still live, and am a goddess, and cannot follow thee.^ 
Receive, O ! Proserpina, my husband ; for thou art 
More powerful than I : and every good thing descends to 

thee.> 20 

Thou art dying, O ! thrice loved youth : and my delight, as a 

dream, flies from me ;^ 
Together with thee is my cestus gone :^ why O ! daring, 

didst thou go to hunt ? 
Why didst thou, so beautiful, venture so-boldly to fight against 

wild beasts ?"^ 



1* ** O what ayails it of immortal seed 

To have been ybred, and never bom to die ! 
Far better I it deem to die with speed, 

Tlian waste in woe, and waiirul miserie."— Fatry QuecH. 

"Why delays 
His hand to execute, what his decree 
Fix'd on this day ! why do I over-live t 
Whv am I mock'd with death, and lengthened out ' 
To deathless pain 1— Milton's Paradise Lest. 
S. The classical student will not fail to recognise the happy imitation of this lenti- 
ment by Catulhu, In his beautiful effusion on Th* Death of Lubid's Sparrcw ;— 

At vobis male <tf, maUe tenebra 
Orct, qua omnia bella devoratis ! 

5. Valckenaer is of opinion, that the reading should be v6cis i* iiioX a>f 9vap iirrri, in 
which he is followed by Brunck. The old reading is much more poetical ; — *•* my love 
or (My delight) is fled like a dream." 

4. ** The cestus has lost all its power." The cestus was the mysterious girdle of 
Tonus, which rendered the wearer irresistibly attractive. It is described by Homer, 
17. ziv. S14. (See p. S35, note l^ supra.) It was not worn externally, but hidden 
within the dress, and below the bosom of the goddess.— (72. ziv. 219.) 

6. CAamnoii— the latest translator of the Greek Pastorals— seems, tlirough affecta- 
tion of abruptness, to have altogether departed from the graceful simplicity of these 
two Impassioned interrogations— 

" Thou rash one ! why, oh why 
Didst hunt ? so fair, contend with monsters grim ?" 

EttoHf who was prior In point of time, is more than usually diffuse, and rather in* 
harmonious : — 

" Ah why 
Fair as thou wert, the coverts venturous try. 
And tempt the woodland monster's cruelty I" 
PolwkeUf who wrote anterior to the last^mentioned author, has entirely omitted one 
halt of the second interrogation, and unwarrantably inserted the words — " with 
every softer grace," — (a useless tautology of the foregoing hemistich,) for which he 
had no authority in the original ; and which are a mere repetition of " why formed 
•ofalr?"— 

" Why formed so fair with every softer grace, 
Why sweet Adonis, urge the savage chase V* 

While Fawkesj writing a quarter of century earlier, is more faithful than any of 
the preceding, and perhaps not less musical : — 

" Why didst thou urge the chase, and rashly dare 
•p encounter beasts, thyself so wond^rous fair ?'* 



1. From the Epitaph of Adonis, 275 

Thus lamented Venus, the Loves responsive mourn. 

Alas ! Alas ! Venus, the beautiful Adonis is dead. 25 

So many tears the Paphian goddess sheds, as Adonis 

Pours drops-of-blood ; and all these things^ on the ground be- 
come flowers. 

His blood produces the rose,^ and her tears, the anemone.' 

I weep-for Adonis ; the beautiful Adonis is-dead, no more. 

No longer in the lonely groves, lament thy husband, O ! 
Venus : 30 

There is a soft couch, there is a bed-of-leaves prepared for 
Adonis ; 

This thy bed, O ! Cytherean^deity, the dead Adonis occupies, 

And though dead, he is beautiful ; — a beautiful corpse, as one 
sleeping.^ 

The delicate Adonis reclines on purple robes 

And around him, the weeping Loves lament ; 

Cutting off their hair^ cts an offering for Adonis : and on his 
arrows, one, 

——I I . m i. I .. I .11 ^ 

DZ/* As an instance of the wayward tendency of Chapnum's muse, may be here 
adduced his outre version of nayxfivaio KXivrfipi — among the verses omitted — which 
simply means, " on the golden couch ;" which he gives *' in the golden settle !'* Pro- 
bably few of his readers, unacquainted with the provincialisms of Great Britain and 
Ireland, know the meaning of ** settle.*' It is, then, the very unpoetic appendage of 
a bed or bench in the lowest country inns ; as Crabbe sings — 

" On an inn-settle in his maudlin grief." 

It has, from time immemorial, occupied a place in the kitchen, at a convenient dis- 
tance from the fire ; serving, during the day, as a seat for all the lazy loungers of the 
village, and during the night, as a bed for ** boots :" in the same manner as Gold- 
smitn so happily describes the piece of furniture at Auburn : — 

" The chest contriv'd a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day." — Deserted Village. 

1. For irdi/ra, Valckenaer proposes irairra, (Dor. for iri^irrd or rreirnyftivaj) these Aav- 
ing congealedy or coagulated. But his objection to irdira may be obviated by under- 
standing (rrdj'^ara, ** every drop" becomes ajlower. 

2. These two verses, Ovid has dilvjted into twelve, in the 10th book of his Afe^o- 
morphoses ; beginning with— 

At cruor inflorem mutabiturt 4^. 

3. Ovid, and other writers, make the anemon6, and not the rose, to have sprung; 
from the blood of Adonis. Thus Camoens : — 

" And here bedew'd with love's celestial tears 

The woe<marked flower of slain Adonis rears 

Its purple head, prophetic of the reign 

When lost Adonis shall revive again."— AficibZe** TranskUion. 

4. Compare those very beautiful lines in Byron's Giaour : 

*' He who hath bent him o'er the dead 

Ere the first day of death is fled, — 

Before decay's effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, — 

And marked the mild angelic air. 

The rapture of repose that's there," &c., Ac. 

5. On the prevalence of cutting off the hair in token of sorrow for the dead, see 
Jtobinson*s Antiquities of Greece, p. 425 ; Homer \p. 135 and 152 ; Aristoph. Ratue ; and 
Polwhele^s Theocritus, notes p. 191, for some valuable notes on the same subject. Plu> 
tarch, in his life of Felopidas, says that among many other tokens of grief at-^heir 
general's (Pelopidas) loss, his soldiers cut off both their horses' manes, and their own 
Eair. See an epigram by Sappho : 

Tt/idSos Hi KdvtSf rhif iii rrpd yifiOio ^avotaaVf k. r. A. 
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And on his bow, another stamps ; another breaks his winged 

quiver,* 
One washes the foot of Adonis ; another in golden chaldrons 
Carries water ; another again bathes his thighs, 
Whilst another from behind, with his wings, fans Adonis, 40 
Even Venus herself, the Loves bewail : 
Every lamp in his porches, has Hymen extinguished^ 
And the nuptial wreath has he scattered ;^ Hymen no 

longer, — 
No longer does Hymen sing his chanted song ; he sings only' 

"alas! alas!"3 
The Graces bewail the son of Cin3rras, 45 

And for him sing ; but he hears them not ; 
Indeed it is not possible he can,^ as Proserpina will not let 

him depart. 

II. The Fowler. 

A Bird Catcher, as yet a boy, in a grove thick-with-trees. 

When hunting for birds, saw inauspicious^ Cupid, 

Sitting on a branch of box-wood : As soon as he perceived 

him 
He was delighted, because he appeared unto him a large bird ; 
And binding all his rods^ together, 

1. ** They spam the quiver, they break the bow."— FViioik««. 

" They spam the useless dart, and break the bow."— PolwhtU. 

" Beneath their feet they throw 
The quiver plum'd, the darts, and broken bowJ"— Elton. 

*' One breaks his bow ; another 
His arrows and the quiver." — Chttpman, 

9. " Hath untwined and cast away," {eoronam resolutam projecUf) is the rersion 
approved by Valckenaer. 

S. The great beauty of this touching passage has been remarked by almost every 
commentator. Unhappy marriages — such as that of Venus and Adonis— cause Hy- 
men to extinguish his torch, to destroy and throw away iiis garland, and perform 
other acts expressive of his sorrow and dismay. — (Pilenejo.) Compare the expres- 
sion of Ovid in the Epistle of Canace to Macareus, Hercfid. Ep. xi. 

** ToUe protul deeepte facet Hytnenae wuaitatf 
Etfuge turbato tecta nefar4a pede.** 

4. On this much contested passage, Valckenaer remarks :— " Heskin explains 
oi fihv ovK ideXsi hj oi ivvaTai, he cemnot ; Higtius proposes to read hv fida^, ei k* e^i' 
Xoi, no indeed, even tf he should wish. With Brunck, I prefer oi (iHv, dKK* i^iXsif no 
tfwieed, not even when he wishes." 

5. "Odious," unlucky," "hateful," "that-which-ought-to-be-shunned," &c., <fec. 
Compare Sovh. CEdip. Rex. 1314 : Aj. 007 ; and Eurip. Hel. 300 ; Hercules Fur. 831, 
and Phan. 589. Consult also JEneid ii. v. 574, where Helen is designated inoisa, — 
•ceJerafa, as she had. in ihe verse preceding, been called — Troja et communis Erinnys. 

0. On which the bird-lime was smeared.' The Italian commentator, Pilenejo, de- 
scribes very minutely the ancient manner of bird-catching. " The fowler concealing 
himself among the dense foliage of the trees, decoys the little birds to him by a sort 
of whistle, when softly extending his rods, covered with bird-lime, he suddenly strikes 
their wings, and catches when thus stuck fast." Compare Martial : — 

Non tantum calamisy sed cantu vincitur ales, 
CaUidd dum tacita crescit arundo manii. 



" III. Cleodatnus and Myrson, 277 

He watched Cupid hopping hither and thither ; 

But the boy being enraged because no end of this appeared 

to him, 
Flinging away his rods, went to an old husbandman 
Who had taught him the art ; and told him all, 
And showed him Cupid sitting there ; but the old man 10 
Smiling, shook his head, and thus answered the boy : 
" Abstain from hunting ; go not near this bird, 
Fly faryrom him; it is a pernicious creature; — happy wilt 

thou be. 
As long as thou catchest him not : but if thou arrive at man's 

estate, 
This, now flitting and flying, shall of-himself 15 

Come to thee, unaware, and perch upon thy head." . -^ 

III. Cleodamus and Myrson^ 

C. Of spring,^ O ! Myrson, of winter, of Autumn, 

Or of summer, which to thee is grateful ? and which wishest 

thou most to come ? 
Whether summer, when all the lahors in which we had been 

engaged are done ? 
Or pleasant autumn, when unto men, hunger is no longer 

troublesome ? 
Or even inactive winter ? since even in winter many men 5 
Cherishing themselves, take-delight in idleness and sloth ; 
Or is grateful spring more thy choice ? tell me Vhich thy 

mind 
Prefers ? for leisure permits^ us to converse. 
M. To pass an opinion on works divine becomes not mortals ; 
For all these things are sacred and agreeable : but, for thy 

sake, 10 

Will I tell, Cleodamus, which to me is more pleasing than, 

others : 
I do not wish the summer to come, since then the sun 

scorches me ; 

1. In CJiopman^s notes on this poem, he gives a very spirited and faithful metrical 
version of Meleager's"* inimitable idyl on Spring — veneranda anti^tatit pretiosissi- 
mum monumeniumy says Sir W. Jones— which may proudly vie with two versions of 
the same idyl in Bland 4- Merivale's Anthology. 

No teacher anxious to cultivate the taste, and give an elegant tendency to the 
classical pursuits of his pupils, can conscientiously neglect to bring under their no- 
tice, the translations of this valu»ible collection : indispensable to every one having 
any pretension to tiie character of an accomplished Greek scholar. 

2. The aor. for the pres., a usage so often remarked in preceding notes. 

* To whose care, the world is deeply indebted for the collection and preservation 
of the .Greek Anthology : thence not unaptly called, " Meleager's Garland.'' He 
flourished 170 B. C. under the last of the Seleucid«. 

24 



278 Idyls of Mosekus^ 

I do not wish tbe autamn, since tbat season breeds disease ; 

Destractire winter, snow and frost, I dread to bear : 

For me, migbt tbe spring, thrice desired, remain all the year 

round : Id 

When neither cold nor sun oppresses roe. 
In spring, are all things pregnant, in spring do all things ger-* 

niinate delightfully. 
And the night to men is equal, and uniform is the day. 



IDYLS OF MOSCHUS. 

L Cupid a Fugitive,^ 

Venus once proclaimed aloud, " If any-one has seen Cupid,^ 

My son Cupid wandering^ along the public roads, — 

He is a fugitive from me :-^he informant shall have a suita" 

hie reward. 
Thy r enumeration^ shall he a kiss from Venus ; but if thou 

bring him. 
Not a solitary kiss, — for thou, O ! stranger, shalt hare even 

more — 5 



1. This exquisite idyl has been imitated by the sons of son; in all ages and langua* 
fes. Among the many roses entwined in his *' Garland," the graceful Meleager has 
one on " Cupid Proclaimed :** translated in Blmd and MerivM's Anthologyy by two 
dilferent hands.— See Anthology^ p. 225. ;:; 

Sptmer^ in his " Faery Queen," but Ben Jonson in his " Hue and cry alter Cupid,^ 
■till more closely,— have both imitated it. The curious student should not omit pe- 
rusing the latter, of which a copious extract may be found in ChafnuuCt Theocritus, 
Ac. p. 407. The different imitations of the sacred writings contained in this idyl, are 
giyen in PohoheWs notes on Moschus, p. 197. 

S. This is the arrangement proposed by Valckenaer, and adopted by Heindorf. It 
is more animated, and more poetical, than the common mode ; and has also that ite- 
ration so often remarked as a beauty in Bion and Moschus. 

S. In the translation of a single epithet, it may be curious to see how scholars con- 
trive to disagree : — 

" Venus' runaway."— Ben Jonson. 

" My vagabond boy."— Fowie*. 

•* My runaway."— JSIfon. 

"The little fugitive."— Po7i»*eZe. 

** My scape-grace **-^Sheppard. 

" My straying Eros." — Chapman. 

• 4. For 'some remarkable examples of this sudden transition from one person to 
another, see A Neto LitertU T\anslation of Langinut ; Francis : New York : ^ xxvii. 
It is worthy of remark, that in the book of Proverbs, whence Moschus seems to have 
borrowed many of his ideas, there are many similar transitions. Virgil frequently 
indulges the same turn :— 

Etfvgit horrendum strident elapsa sagitta 
Perque caput Remuli venit et cava tempera ferro 
Tfajxcit. " 7, verbis virtutem illude superbis. "—Yirg. JEn. ix. 634. 
With many others, not only in his works, but in most of the classical writers, which 
will readily occur to the general reader. Milton has a very striking example of 
transiUon m that fine t>a88age of Paradise Lost, iv. b. 720th line. 



I. Cupid a Fugitive. 279 

He is a remarkable boy ; thou couldst know him among a 
whole score,^ 

In skin, he is not white, but like-unto fire : and his eyes 

Are penetrating and brilliant : his thoughts are evil ; his lan- 
guage sweet : 

For he does not think and speak the same ; his voice is like 
honey.* 

But if be is angry, his resentment is implacable ; he is a 
bland deceiver, 10 

Speaking no truth ; he is an insidious child; he plays mis- 
chievous pranks : 

His head is-adorned-with-fair-ringlets ; and he has a daring 
countenance. 

Tiny are his-hands, but he shoots his arrows to a-great-dis- 
tance : 

He shoots them as-far-as Acheron, and the king of Hades.* 

Naked he is in body ; but his mind is closely concealed : 15 

He is winged, as a bird, and flies sometimes upon one, some- 
times on another; 

Both men and women, and perches upon their hearts ; 

He has a bow, very small-in-size, and upon the bow, an 
arrow ; 

The arrow is little, but it carries even unto the sky ; 

And on his back, a golden quiver, and within it are 20 

Many little arrows, with which he often wounds even myself, 

All, about him are formidable, all;* but much more formida^ 
hie is 

His little torch : — being thatf with which he inflames the sun 
himself.^ 



1. Evidently imitated from Homer, in whom a similar phraseology is frequent; 
particularly in that spirited passage — Iliad 7, 161 ; where the nine heroes at once upl 
rose to accept the challenge of Hector : 

0\ 6* ivvia irdvres dviarav. 

** Uprose the heroes, nine in all." 

" The Latins," observes Kennedy, ** use ipse and onmig with the same emphasis as 
vaSt in the present instance."— See Kennedy^s Homer, in loco. Compare also Canti^ 
of Canticles, iii and v, jMusim. 

2. Compare the Canticle of Canticles, iv. 1] :— "niy lips, my spouse, are as a droo- 
ping honey-comb, honey and milk are under thy tongue," &c, and Ps. liv. 22 : — " Hla 
words are smoother than oil, and the same are darts :" — with various other passages 
from the sacred writings ; showing the origin of the idea in the pagan writer. 

3. " Her feet go down into deatli, and her steps go in as far as hell."— iVov. y. 5. 

4. A different reading of this and the next line is proposed by Piersoo, and Luzae : 

Tavra fiiv ciypia iravra' iroXv irXeiov di ol air^ „^ 
"Baid. \aniris ioJaa, Tf olXiop avrdv dvat^ei. 

" All these thinn are formidable indeed, but far more so 
Is his little torch, with which he inflames the sun himself." 

is " At his sight, the sun hath turned."— fien Jonson. 

" His torch is but small, yet so ardent its ray 
It scorches the sun and extinguishes day."— Favie#. 



380 Id^ls of Masehug. 

If then thou catch him, after having bound, bfing hijn kUher ; 

pity him not. 
Even although thou mayat see him weeping, beware lest he 

lead-thee-astray. 25 

Should he laugh, do thou drag him the more : and if he would 

kiss thee, 
Fly ; — pernicious is his kiss, and his lips are poison. 
If he should say ; * take these, I make thee a present of all 

my arms,' 
Touch them not ; — deceitful are his gifts ; — ^for they are all 

dipped in fire;"^ 

II. From the Epitaph on Bum. 

Begin your lamentation, ye Sicilian Muses,^ begin 

Ye nightingales, that mourn among the thick foliage. 

Announce to the Sicilian streams of Arethusa,^ 

That Bion the neat-herd is-no-more — that, together with him, 

— ^ 

" But his feU torch, lU blaze e'en dia» the sun.**— Po2wftc2e. 

" This tiny torch's glare 
Bams up the sun.*' Elton. 

" His torch is small, yet scorches e*en the sun.*'— CAfpswrn. 

" His torch with its portentous blaze, 
Consumes the very solar rays." — Sheppard. 

The Translator would respectfully suggest to teachers, the utility of requiring the 
pupils to point out,— not only in this particular instance, but throughout tlie volume, 
—which translation is most faithful to the original, and why T which most diffuse, 
and why ? which most spirited, and why ? which most harmonious, and why ? &c., 
ms the judgment of the instructor may deem proper, or the talents of the pupil re- 
quire. 

1. In that magnificent undertaking— The Musei fVonfawe— for which the world is 
indebted to the gigantic mind and generous heart of the great Napoleon^— 19 a beau- 
tiful exemplification of this fanciful idea. On one corner is represented a forge, for 
the manufacture of this celestial fire, tended by Cupids ; and towards which, other 
winged Cupids are seen hastening from all quarters of the world, to dip their tiny 
weapons in the subtile element. Jupiter, on the back of an eagle, is beheld descend- 
ing from another quarter, to light his thunderbolts ; and wliile thus engaged, one of 
the mischievous urchms, just after dipping his arrows in the flame, is observed to 
take aim at the Thunderer himself, Sic. 

The entire series well deserves the attention not only of students, but of all who 
wish to behold the daring and sublime conceptions of the ancients, bodied forth by 
the genius and talents of the moderns. 

S. There is a peculiar appositeness in this invocation of the Sicilian muse. Sicily 
was the birtli-place of Theocritus, and for many years of his life, the country of Bion ; 
and there pastoral poetry, which sustained so great a loss in the death of the latter 
bard, had been brought nearest to perfection. Moschus himself was a Sicilian. 

3. A fountain on the little island of Ortygia, at Syracuse, in Sicily. It was celebra- 
ted among the ancients principally on account of the pleasing, though somewhat 
fanciful mytAiw, connected with it— (See Lempriete*s Classical Dicty., Arbthusa, 
Parts I and III. and Alphkus, Part I. (New York edition ;) and an explanation in 
ArUhon^s Classical Dictionary, Alfreus.) The whole legend forms the subject of a 
beautiful little poem by Shelley,— to whose fanciful genius it was singularly adapted. 
The first few lipes are given :— 

" Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
Id ttiB ^crocerauniiiq mount%ins,-r 
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His melody hath departed, and no longer lives the Doric 

song.^ 5 

Begin your lamentation, ye Sicilian Muses begin ; 
He, who to his herds was dear, no longer chants ; 
No more, seated under the lonely oaks, does he sing to them ; 
But now warbles an oblivious song with^ Pluto. 
Begin your lamentation, ye Sicilian Muses begin ; 10 

Who is hereafter destined-to-play on thy pipe ; ! thrice 

desired ? 
Who will place his mouth on thy reeds ? who so daring ? 
For even still do thy lips touch and thy breath upon them 

breathe, 
And Echo among the reeds feeds upon the songs.^ 
To Pan I bring thy song ; and perhaps even he may fear 15 
To apply his mouth, lest he should be found inferior to thee. 
This to thee, O most melodious of rivers was a second source 

of woe. 
This O Meles,^ is a new affliction : heretofore died thy 

Homer, 
That sweet mouth of Calliope :^ and they say that thou, 
Didst bewail thy beloved son with thy dolorous streams, 20 
And thou didst fill the whole sea with thy plaint : now again 
Another son, dost thou lament, and, with grief renewed, dost 

pine away. 

From cloud, and from crag 

With many a jag, 
Shepherding her bright fountains, 

She leapt down the rocks, 

With her rainbow locks 
Glancing among the streams ; — 

Her steps paved with green 

The downward ravine 
That slopes to the western gleams : 

And gliding and springing, 

She went ever singing, 
In murmurs as soft as sleep ; 

The earth seemed to love her, 

The heaven smiled above her, 
As she lingered towards the deep,** Ac. 

I. Pastoral poetry, always written in that dialect. 
a. Or, " near'* 

3. In Shelley's Adonais — which is imitated from the elegies both by Bion and Mm* 
chtts— this line is translated— 

** Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains 
And feeds her grief with thy remembered lay.** 

For btt^69Ker* Higtins and Brunck read In pwrKcr', " ttitt feeds.** 

A. A river of Asia Minor, which empties into the Gulf of Smyrna, near the city of 

that name. Homer was said to have been born on its banks. BJon was also bosn in 

Smyrna, whence the propriety of this pathetic passage. 
i. Compare, for this beautiful figure, in Epigrams by Uncertatai Authors, in the 

Greek Anthology, one beginning— 

24* 
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Botb poets were beloved by the fountains : but the one drank 
Of the springs of Pegasus, and the other had the draught of 

Arethusa.^ 
The one sung of the beautiful daughter of Tyndarus, 25 

And the mighty son of Thetis, and Menelaus son of Atreus : 
But the other not of wars, nor tears, but of Pan did-sing. 
And with-sonorous-voice sung-for the herdsmen, and singing 

tended his herds. 
And his pipes he formed, and milked his fragrance-breathing 

heifer. 
And taught the mode of kissing amongst the young, and 

Cupid ^ 30 

Did he fondle in his bosom, and to Venus was-a-delight. 
Begin your lamentation, ye Sicilian Muses begin. 
The whole famous city bewails thee, O Bion ; yea all cities : 
Ascra^ indeed laments thee much more than it did Hesiod : 
Pindar himself the BcBotian gro^es^ do not so much re- 
gret : 35 
Nor so much her bard did the Ceian city^ deplore : 
Thee much more than it did Archilochus, does Paros regret ; 

instead of Sappho's, 
Mitylene,' for-the-future, laments thy song. 
Begin your lamentation, ye Sicilian Muses, begin. 
Alas ! alas ! when, in the garden die the mallows, 40 

Or the green parsley, or the blooming downy anise. 
Afterward they come to life again, and, for another year they 

spring. 
But we, the great, the brave, or wise men. 
When once we die, unheard-of in the hollow earth, 
We sleep a very long, endless, and wakeless sleep ; 45 

Thou also in silence, shalt be covered in the earth. ^ 

Tw 06(0 do^a. 



1. That is, Homer wrote in the saUime and stately epic, while Bion sang in simple 
IMMtoral strains ; as is explained in the foUowinji^ lines. The student can scarcely re- 
quire to be told that the fountain of Hippocrene (HayactSos Kpava) was supposed to 
he appropriated to the masters of heroic song, as that of Arethusa was to those of 
]>Mtoral verse. 

9. A town on one of the summits^f Helicon in Bceotia, and famous as the birth-place 
of Hesiod. 

3. For ^Xatf Palmer, followed by Brunck and Valckenaer, reads ^TXai, a village in 
BoBOtia. It is mentioned by Homer, //. ii. 500 ; vii. 221. 

4. lulios, a city of the island of Ceos, and the birth-place of Simonides, the bard 
<rdy dieiiv) alluded to. Valckenaer thinks TfiVov the true reading,— referring to 
iinacreon, who was a native of Teios, in Ionia, in Asia Minor. But as he has left 
his text unchanged in his own edition, the Translator has retained the old reading. 

5. Paros, one of the Cyclades, the tnrth -place of Archilochus, and Mitylene, the 
capital of Lesbos— the native city of Sappho. 

6. The uncommon sweetness and liquid melody of the last six verses of the fore- 
going elegy, have been noticed by all commentators. The late learned PohoheU de- 
clares " they were the very first, that charmed him in the Greek language, as Gray'ft 
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ode ' on a distant i»t>spect of Eton College/ were the first, that delighted him in his 
own.** The similarity of thought and language between this pathetic passage and 
the celebrated description in 14th ch. of Job, has also been remarked. Pohohele 
thinks the pastoral poet is not inferior to the inspired penman. See iiis Tkeocritu9,p. 
206, notes. On the power and influence of harmony of language, the student should 

geruse some interesting remarks in Longinus, (f xzjiix. See " A New lAterai Tran*' 
ition of Longinus ;'' Francis : New York. 

In the Latin translation of the Idyls of TTieoeritus, by HeKus EobanuSf these lines 
are spiritedly and elegantly translated :— 

" Hei mihif quod tnaJvtB virides et adhuc redolentet 
Atque apium viride, et quod totum floret anethumf 
Scene reviviscuntf et in annum deinde reverso 
Sole renascuntur ; nos magnij nosque potentes 
Quum semel occidintus^ quam primumfata subintus, 
Condimur in terroj atque intra cava busta rechtsi 
Perpetuo durum dormtmus tempore somnum^" 

Horace and Catullus^ as well as Pedo Albinovanus, have severally imitated the sen« 
timent conveyed m this Idyl : which, indeed, is common to most of the Greek and 
Latin writers. Spenser thus beautifully paraphrases it : — 

" Whence is it that the flow'ret of the field doth fade, 

And lyeth buried long in winter's bale ? 
Yet soon as spring his mantle hath displayed, 
It flow'reth fresh, as it should never fail. 
But thing on earth that is of most avail, 
As virtue's branch, and beauty's bud, 
Reliven not for any good." 

Compare also VIII. Pericles, n. 4, p. 195, supra. 

This beautiful passage, unequalled for plaintive melancholy in the whole circle of 
profane literature, has been elegantly paraphrased by Joriin : — 

" Hei mihi ! lege rata sol occidit atque resurgit, 
Luna que mutatte reparat dispendta forma ; 
Sidera, purpurei telis extincta diet, 
Rursus node vigent : kumiles teliuris alumni, 
Graminis herba vtrens, et florum picta propagOf 
Quos crudelis hyems lethtdi tabe peredit ; 
Cum Zephyri vox blanda vocat, redixt que sereni 
Temperxes anni, redivxvo ecespite surgunt. 
Nos, Domini rerum I nos, magna et puTchra minati I 
Cum breve ver vitee, robustaque iransiit atas, 
Deficimus ; neque nos ordo revolubilis auras 
Reddit in atherias, tumuli nee cUsustra resolvit.** 

Thus well translated by Good : — 

" By punctual laws the sun ascends and seta ; 
The waning moon new majesty begets ; 
Slain by the jav'lins of the purple day. 
The stars revive at midnight : every spray. 
Each blade of grass, the pictur'd race of flowers, 
That, with fierce fang, the wintry wind devours, 
When spring returns, at Zephyr's kindling voice. 
Peep from the greensward, and again rejoice. 
We, lords of all 1 we, big with bold emprize ! 
When once the spring, the flower of manhood flies. 
Sink— void of laws to burst the marble tomb, 
To ether call us, and with life relume." 
Nearly the same melancholy thought is finely expressed by Beattie, in his Pilgrim : 

" Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 

I mourn,— but ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
For morn is approaching, your charms to restore, 

Perfumed with fresn fragrance, and glittering with dew. 

Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn,— 

Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save ;— 

Bat when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ! 

Oh, when shall it dawn on the night of the grave l^ 

Cowper hat given a diffuse translation in the following lines :~- 

" Suns that set and moons that wane, 
Rise and are restored again ! 
Stars that orient day subdues. 
Night at her return renews I 
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Herbs and flowen, the bemnteons birth 
Of the genial womb of Earth, 
Suffer but a transient death 
From the Winter's cruel breath ! > 
Zephyr speaks— serener skies 
Warm the glebe, and they arise. 
Wej aias ! Earth's haughty kings— 
Wet that promise mighty things, 
Losing soon life's happy prime, 
Droop and fule in little ume ; 
Spring returns, but not our bloom, 
StiU 'tis winter in the tomb." 
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117 B. is for Batman's Greek Grammar, second Edition. 
F. . . . . Fisk's Greek Grammar, Stereotype Edition. 

A Anthon's Greek Grammar, last New York Edition. 

5 Sophocles' Greek Grammar, third Edition. 

signifies the Author or Grammar gives no rule or reference on the word 
or passage under consideration. 



1. FIRST DECLENSION. 



'H, — from 0, fi, r6j — ^the prepo- 
sitive article, and thus declined : 
nom. 0, fly t6^ gen. rov^ r^j, ro«, &c. 
i^(W the remaining cases^ see B. § 
5] 75. ; F. page 7. ; A. page 19. ; 
jS. § 63. It is fem., sing., nom., 
agreeing with /it^i?, in gender, num- 
ber and case : — For the rule^ see 
B, § 123. 1 ; F. Rule 11, p. 144; S. 
lO] § 137, 1.; A.—. 

Midti is a substant. fem. 1st dec; 
and declined like rt/i^, B. § 34; 
r. p. 10. ; S. § 31, 2 ; like /cc^aXij, 
A. p. 21. It is sing., nom. to iari. 
ItJJ i^'-'^p^, — fr. niKp6sf itiKp^f HI" 
Kp6vj — ^adjective of three termina- 
tions and all genders : (see B. § 59. 
1 ; F. p. 39, 1 ; A. XXIL 3., p. 48; 
jS. § 48, 1 ;) and thus declined ; — 
30J nom. niKpSs, [iiKpdj jjuxpdvy gen. 

fttxpod, jiiKpai^ fiiKpoVf &.C. ; like fza- 
iTjDdf, JB. % 63 ; F, p, 40 ; like \ep6^, 
A. p. 49 ; like a^oj, S. § 49, 1. It 
is fem. sing. nom. agreeing with 
35] fifOrr, in gen. num. and case : 
for the rule see B. S 123, 1 ; F. Rule 
II., p. 144; S. % 137, 1; A.—. 
"NLiKpSsj in common with many 
other adjectives in pos, and in og 
30] pure, — that is, o? preceded 
by a vowel, as tfuX-i-os — has the 
fem. in a, not in i? : as i^tKpd. This 
a is preserved in the fem. of all 
the cases, singular, daal and plu- 
35] ral; the genitive plural only 
excepted, which is -o>v, in all the 
genders. 



fiavta, a substant. fem. first dec. 
and declined like co<pia, ^. § 34; 
40] A. p. 21 ; ^iXi'a, F p.9] oUia, 
S. § 31, 3. It is sing. nom. coming 
after eari, and referring to the same 
thing as the nom. before it : for the 
rule J see B. — ; F. Rule F., obs, 1, 
45) p. 149 ; S. S 160, 2 ; A. — . 

Mavta, as well as all substantives 
ending in ^a, 0a, pa, or a, pure : that 
is in a, preceded by a vowel, as ^iX- 
i-a^ retain the a all through the sin- 
50J gular : P. § 34, 2 ; F.p. 9 j 
A* XVIII, 1. p. 20 ; S. § 31, 3. 

iari, — fr. «>»', — irreg. verb in /i*, 
and thus conjugated : pres. clftl^fut. 
(taken from the middle voice) ioro' 
55] fiat, imperf. ilv. See this verb 
in full, B. % 108, IV.', F. p. 113, 
IV. ; A. p. 89 ; S § 118,;;. 145. It 
is present indicative ; third pers. 
singular agreeing with its nom. 
60] niOff, in number and person : 
B' — ', F. Rule III, p. 146. ; A. 1, 
p. 231 ; S. § 157, 1. 

TIo\>&Kti, adverb qualifying the 
verb rt/crci, — for the rule, see B. — ; 
65] F. Rule XLIII, ;?. 184 ; il. 
- ; S. § 223. 

Ppa-xjcla, — fr. 0paj(yi, fipa^xtXa, 0pa- 

X^, — adj. of three term, and all 
genders ; {see B. § 59, 1 ; F. p. 39, 1; 
•yO] A. XXIL, 3, p. 48 ; S. § 48, 
I ;) and is dec. like yXvxi;;, 6. § 63 ; 
S. S 51 ; Wtif, F. p. 41 ; A. p. 55. 
It is fem. sing. nom. agreeing with 
its subst. hiovh, in gend. numb, and 
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^^i-fortkeruU.see B, § 133, 1 ; 
^i«Wr //., p. 144; il. — ; S,% 

Wo**, mbst. fern. 1st dec.; and 
OJ dec. like riii«; B. f 34 ; F. |>. 
10 ; £f. f 34, 3 ; like «(^4, A. j^. 21. 
It is sini^. nom. to tUtu, 

/(ttirpav, fr. ftaKpdi^ V^^P^i ^'^'P^t ^4' 
of 3 term, and all genders ; (see B. f 
lO] 59, 1 ; F*. p. 39, i. ; A. XXll. 
3, i». 48; <Sf. 1 48, ] :) and is dec. in 
^. § 63 ; F. y. 40 ; like U^, A. f. 49 ; 
like ^lo^, S. f 49, 1. It is fein. sing, 
ace. agreeing nri th it^ subst., Xvr^v, 
19] in gend. num. and case ; for 
tke ruU, see B. § 123, 1 ; F. RuU II. 
p. 144 ; A. — ; S. § 137, 1. This is 
one of the adj. which have the fern, 
in a, &c. — see as above, under /iwr^a. 
liO] r{»Tci, — fr. r£«rrw, — irrci^ular 
act. trans, verb, 2nd conjugation of 
Barytone verte, — on which, see 
B.91,2; r,p.G3]A. l,l». 90; and 

thus conj. pres. rtVrw (rf«r«ij, nVrei,) 

M J fut. (fr. r««w) T<^«, 2 aor. (do.) 
trsKow, perf. middle, <w 2nd. pern 
rfrtfffa, — ^5ee »wre at Uirge^ B.i 114 ; 
-P.jp. 136 J A. p. 191; iS. S 118. p. 
165. It is indic. pres. like rOirrei^ (fr. 
80] T<>irr»,)B. § 103, p. 133; F. 
^. 64 ; A. |». 92 ; S.i 74,— and 3rd 
pres. sing, agreeing with its nom. 
Iiiovii, in num. and pers. ; J?. — ; J*. 
BuU III. p. 146; A. 1,P. 23; S. S 
85] 157,.l. 

Xw^v, — fr. Xt)ir<j, — substan. fem. 
1st dec. ; and dec. like n/j^, B. i 34; 
F. p, 10 ; iS. S 31, 2 ; like Kt^aXii, A. 
p' 21. It is sing, accusative, gov- 
40] emed by the act. trans, verb 
TiKTUr-B. I 130, 2; F. Rule XXL 
p. 169; A. l,p.243; S. « 163, 1. 

$fX«i, contracted for ^fXa, — fr. ^*- 
Xfb), 0(Xw, — reg. act. trans, contract 
45] verb, and thus conj. : pres. 

^(X^oi, ^fXb>, fut. ^iXi^ffu, peri, vttp- 
fXifva. It is imperat. pres. (like 
«oi/«, iroi«r, jB. 9 105, ;». 173; see the 
word itself F. p. 99 and 100 ; A. p. 
50] 140; 5. § 116, p. 121;) and 
2nd pers. sing, agreeing in num. 
and pers. with its nom. tni, thou^ un- 
derstood I B. § 129, 4 ; F. RuU III 
Obs. I, p. 146; A. 7, p. 232; S. i 
9fi] 151 f note 5. 



vai^fav,— fr. vacdcfa,— SObst. fem. 
1st dec. ; and dec. like co^(a, B. % 
34; A. i». 21; like ^cX£a, F. p.%\ 
9UU, S. I 31,3. It is sing, ace 
HO] governed by act. trans, verb 
/Aci, B. f 130, 2 ; F. RuU XXL 
p. 169; A. l,i». 243; iS- I 163, 1. 
naiieia IS onc of thosc subst. that 
retain the a all through the singa- 
65] \9iT\ see j^avia, above. 

oio^powavnVf — ir. ffbi^potfvvir,-— sobst'i 
fem., 1st dec. ; and dec. like rt/t$, 
B.iS^,F.p. 10; iS. f 31. 2; «- 
(paXrj^ A. p. 21. It is sing., ace, 
70] gov. by act. trans, verb 
^a«., (J?. S 130, 2 ; F RuU XXL 
p. 169; A. p. 243, 1 ; Sf. f 163, 1,) 
and connected by koI the conj one* 
t ion, to vaiSsituf, — F. RuU XLVL 
75] p. 187 ; iS. S 228, 1 ; A.—. 

^pdvriffiVf — fr. ^p6iftiiris^ — substant. 
sing. fem. contract, of the 3rd dec ; 
and thus dec: nom. fp^yqcri;, gen. 
^pny^ffiof, Attically, and more fre- 
80] quently ^poy^vewc, dat. ^- 

yqo-cl', <^po¥^ci, acc. ^p6vn9tv^ &JC. the 
rest Wee irdAtr, ^. S 51, see also § 51, 
2] A. p. 40, see also 5, prefaced ; 
S. % 43, 3; like ^i(, F. p. 23, see 
85] a250 Obs. subjoitied. It is 
sing. acc. gov. by the act. trans, 
verb. ^fXci, 4*^. ; same as au^poav¥^¥, 
above, 

dXffitiav^ — fr. iMQeia^ — subst. fem. 
90] 1st dec ; and dec. like vo<pia, 
B. 9 34, A. p. 21 ; like ^iXtu, F. p. 
9 ; oiVfa, iS. § 31, 3. It is sing. acc. 
&c. ; same as watStiavj above^ lines 
60, 61, 62, &c. 

05] oiVoi'Oftfai',— fr. ocVovo^ia, — 

subst. fem. &c in all respects, done 
like dX^tfccay, above. 

rixvrivt — fr. rix^^t — subst. fem.; 
1st dec. &c< ; for the rest^ see ofa^po- 
lOO] vvvtiv, above ; from line 67 
^p75. 

eici0€iavj — ^fr. ewrificia — SUbst. fem. 

1st dec &c.,same as waiSeiw, above 
fr. I. 56 to 62. 

105] Biovj subst. masc. 3rd 
dec; and thus dec: nom. Bi<av, 
gen. Bccjvof, <f*c. like aitov, f . § 43 ; 
A. p. 30; & 9 35, 2; like irai^y, F. 
p. 15. It is nom. to iUy*. 
110] /X«yf,— fr. Xfyw,— reg. act. 
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▼erb; and thus eonj. : pres. X/yw, 
fot. Xi^w, perf. mid. or 2 perf. Xlkoya ; 
for the verb infuU, see B- % 114, p. 
221 ; A. p. 184. It is imperf. ind. 
ft] (like irvirre, B. § 103; A. 
jp. 92; S. § 74, p, 76 ]F.pp.6i and 
66 ;) and 3rd pers. sing., agreeing 
with its nom. Biuv, in nainb. and 
pars. : jF, Bute 221. p. 146 ; A. 1. 
lOJ p. 2Sl; S. % 157, I. For 
the formation of the imperf. act., 
see B% 94, 2, a ; F. p. 75 ; il. p. 
108 ; fif. § 97. The imperfect is 
one of the tenses that take an aag- 
15] ment; which is, in iXtyef 
the syllabic, — on which see B. % 82, 
3; P.p.nekndl2,l.', il. l,i». 102; 
5. § 75, 2. 

r^i',— fr. i, ^, r6j — ^prepos. art.; B. § 
aO] 75; F.p. 7; A. p. 19; /Sf. 
S 63. It is fem. sing. ace. agreeing 
with fi\apyvpiav^ in gend. num. and 
case : ^. § 123, 1 ; F. RuU 22. p. 
144 ; S.% 137, 1 ; il— . 
95] ^(Xa(9yvptdy, — fr. ^(Xaftyvftto — 

subst. fem. Isi dec; and dec. like 
oo^la^ J9. § 34 ; il. ^. 21 ; ^iXta, F. 
p. 9 ; ocVia, iS. § 31, 3. It is sing, 
ace. coming before the in/in. etvai, 
30] and after l\tysj the verb of 
•saying,' or ' naming,* — ^.§ 142, 2; 
-P. i2i4Z« /r. p. 147; S. S 158, 1. 

«7yai, — fr. fitfif, — irreg. verb in fii, 
and thus conj. : pres e(>{, fut. (taken 
85] from the middle) lao^iai, 
imperf. r^* ] see B % 108, I V. ; F. p. 
113, /. ; il. ^. 89 ; S. § 118, p. 145. 
It is in fin. pres. coming after iUy^^ 
— ^. S 141, 1 ; F. 2iuU XX2X.p. 
40] 175 ; il. 2nfin. 1, p. 245 ; «S. § 
219, 1. 

HriTp6iroXt»j—'{T. /iijrprfiroXif,— SUbst. 

fem., a contract, of the 3rd dec; 
and thus dec. : nom. /iirrpo'iroXif, gen. 

45] fiifrp^iroXcuf, dat. /iijrpo'n-oXci', 

pnrptfffoXei, (f £. — remain'g cases like 
those of voXtij B. § 51 ; A. p. 40 ; S. 
S 43, 3 ; of S<fni, F. p. 23, biU see O^s. 
annexed. Il is sing, ace, coming 
50] after etvai, and referring to 
the same thing as the ace. before 
it; — for the rules, see F. Rule V.p. 
149 ; <S. § 166, note 2. 

vianif — fr. iraf, iraaa, irSv,— -adj. of 

55] 3 term, and all gend., and 
dec. in -B. § 63, J?. 72 ; F. p. 43; il. 



p»5Q] iS. f 53, 1. It is fern. sing, 
gen. agreeing with its subst. Koxtas, 
in gend. numb, and ca.se; /^rrule, 
60] see B. § 123, 1 ; F. RuU V. 
p. 149; iSf. S137, 1; il.— 

KOKiai^ — fr. MKia^ — ^subst. fem. 1st 
dec ; and dec. like cro^ta, J?. S 34 ; 
A. p. 21 ; ftXta, F. p.9', oUla, <S. § 
65] 31, 3. It is sing, gen., gov. 
by /i>rrf>diroX(i' \for rule, see B- § 132, 
1 ; F. RuU X. p. 156; iS. § 173. 

O^, negative adverb, expressing 
the direct^ independent negation f 
70] see, more at large ^ B. § 149, 
2, a ; A. 4, 5, &c. p. 198 ; <S. S 224, 
2. It qualifies ipyd^eratj^for rule, 
see F. Ride XL222. p, 184 ; & § 
223 ; il. — . 

75] tricia, subst. fem. 1st dec; 
and dec like ao^ia^ B. § 34 ; il. p. 
21 ; ^iXi«, F. p. 9 ; oUia, 5. § 31, 3. 
It is sing. nom. to ipy&^crat. 

Xvvriv, — fr. Xwi7, — subst. fem. 1st 
SO] dec. ; and dec. like rifAfij B. 
§34; F. p. 10; S. % 31, 2; like 
re^aXi;, il. p. 21. It is sing. ace, 
gov. by trans, verb Ipya^srat : B. § 
130, 2 ; F. RuU XXL p. 160 ; il. 
§5] 1, p^ 243 ; S.% 163, 1. 

Ipya^eratf — ^fr. epyd^o/iai, — a depo- 
nent verb; {for a definition efaep, 
verbs, see B. % l\3, 3 -, F. p. 97 ; il. 
2, p. 138 ; £!. § 208;) and thus conj. : 
90] pres. ipyA^onai, fut. mid. 
2f>y4(ro/ia(,perf. pass. Kipyaofiaij 1 aor. 
eipynciftriv. It is pres. indic (like 

rvnrerai, B. § 103, p. 138 ; il. p. 96 J 

S. S74, p. 79; like vcidsratj F. p. 
05] 86,) 3rd pers. sing., agree- 
ing with its nom. vtvia, in num. and 
pers.; B. — ; h\ RuU 22L p. 144 ; 
il. 1, ;;. 231 ; S. I 157, 1. 

axx', — put for (iXX'i, final a being 
100] cut off* on account of the 
next word, iviOvfiia, beginning with 
a vowel ; B. § 29, 1,2; F. ;?. 5, 1 ; 
A. 2X. 1, ;?. 10 ; & § 25. It is an 
adversative conjunction — F, p, 
105] 142 ; and is equivalent to 
Jc, strengthened ; B. § 150, p. 310 ; 
—for a full account of this conj., see 
A. p. 202. 

imBvfAia,— sa7ne as irevfa, I. 75, 76, 

1 10] and 77. It is sing, nom.- to 

ipya^craif understood. 
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'Off, a relative particle ; — B, % 
150, 1 ; il. |r. a06 ; 5. — . 

9Vf%i9f¥f substantive, neuter, 
2nd declension; and declined 
ft] like «««or, J9. f 35 ; 5. f 33, 
2 ; like f»Xoy, F, p. 12 ; like 4l<5p«v, 
A.^. 25. It is singular nom. to 
f^'S understood, and which is ex 

Sressed to vkv^roi^ below. 
.O] x<^2fi &n adverb. 
i^tX^ar, — fr. h^tXia, — subst. fern 1st 
dec. ; and dec. like ao^ia^ ^. S 34 ; 
A. p, 21 ; like ^Ma, P. p, 9. It is 

sing. gen. gov. by x^^^^ • ^- ^ ^^"^i 
1^ 2 ; F. RuU XLIV. p. 183; 
A, 14, p. 239 ; S.% 181, 1. 

oftrw;, a particle corresponding to 
^ ; iusi as in English, so corres- 
ponds to 05. 

90] irXoSrof, subst. masc- 2nd 
dec. ; and dec like \6yoi ; ^. f 35 ; 
F. p. 12 ; il. j». 25 ; £?. § 32, 2. it 
is sing. nom. to ix<^i> 

doertfSf — fr. dp€riif — subst. fem. 1st 
Scl] dec; and dec like rinfj ; B. 
S34; P.p. 10; 5. § 31, 2; like 
icc^aX^, A. p* 21. It is sing. gen. 
gov. by x^pu, &rC., as in &/i(>iaf. 

SO] negative adj. of 3 term, and 
all gend. and thus dec; nom. oi^tU^ 

ftitUuia^ oilivf gen* oHivos^ oiitfiias^ 

oviivof^ iLc.—for remaining caseSj 
see B. « 70, 1 ; P. p. 53. Obs. 1 ; A. 
3ft] 2, p. 74 ; 5. § 60, 4, and noU 
2. It is neut. sing. ace. ; — used as 
a subst. :— s« B. % 128, 1 ; P. Rule 
Jl, Obs. 4, p. 145 ; A. 1, p. 233, and 
gov. by trans, verb fx«' \ B.% 130 ; 
40] P. Ride XXL p. 169 ; A. 1 , 
p. 243 ; 5. § 163, 1. 

hiovfii^ — fr. h^ovn^ — subst. fem. 1st 
dec. ; and dec. like rc/i>7 : B. § 34 ; 
P.p.\0\ S. § 31, 2 ; like irc^aXfi, 
4ft] p. 21. It is sing. gen. gov. 
by oi>6iv ; P. RuU XIL, p. 157 ; A. 
p, 234 ; S. § 177, 2 

^X*'» — fr* ^x"» — irreg. defect, act. 
trans, verb, 2nd conj. of Barytones ; 
ftO] on the covj., see B. § 91, 2 ; 
P. p. 68 ; A. 1, p. 90 ;— and thus 
conj. : pres. ix<>>i (?x"^i *X**j) ^^'* 



f^w, and (as fr. EXQ,) vx^**, p«rf' 
(do.) ivyrifeaf — see tkis verb in B. S 
ftft] 114, p. 218 ; P. p. 130 ; A. p. 
179 and 180 : S. § 118, p. 149. It is 
indie pres. (like rmrrei, B. § 130, j?. 
133 ; A. p. 92; 8. S 74, p. 76; like 
frX^Mi, P. p. 68,) 3rd pers. sing., 
OO] agreeing with its nom. rXo9- 
rof^ in num. and pers. : P. Rule IIL 
p, 146 ; A. 1| p. 231 ; S. § 157, 1. 

—4 2.— 

AI,— fr. 6, hy rtf, — ^prepos. articles 
J?. §75; P.p.^\ il.p. 19; S.§57, 
Oft] 3. It is fem. plur. nom., 
agreeing with cr<<reif, in gend.num. 
and case ; B. § 123, 1 ; P. Rule 11.^ 
p. 144 ; S. § 137, 1. 

cr^wy,— fr. •T^o'ij, — subst. and & 
70] contr. of 3rd dec ; and thus 
dec: nom. (rr^vir, gen. irr^crc&is, dat* 
«r^ff«r, irrnffct, &c. — remaining cases 
like ir^Xt;, B. I 51, see 0/50 f 51, 2; 

A. p. 40, M^^ remark 5 ; <S. § 43, 3; 
7ft] like ^i;, /^.p. 23, but remark 
Obs. subjoined* It is plur. nom. to 

tiaiv. 

rijf, — fr. 6, ii, rtf, — ^prepos. article; 

B. § 75 ; P. p. 9 ; A. p. 19 ; S. § 
§0] 57, 3. It is fem. sing. gen. 
agreeing with dpernif in gend. num. 
and ease : i7. § 123, 1 ; P. Rule II. 
p. 144 ; S.% 137, 1. 

iptriif, — fr. dpsTfij — ^subst. fem. 1st 
8ft] dec; like rinfi: B. S 34; P. 
p. 10; iS^. § 31, 2 ; like xc^oA^, A. p. 
21. Ii is sing, gen., gov. by Kv^ets : 
B. § 132, 1 ; P. RuU X, p. 156 ; 
& « 173. 

OO] ii6vaij — fr. fitfvof, fiSvrjy fAdvov^ 

adj. of 3 term, and all gend. {B^% 59, 
1 ; jP. p. 40 ; A. XXII. 3, p. 48; iS. 
S 48, 1,) and dec. like (ro0($;, B. % 63, 
p. 71 ; A. p. 49 ; S. S 49, 1 ; Ka\6s, 
Oft] P. p. 40. It is fem. plur. 
nom. agreeing with «fTfj(rgi5, in gend. 
numb, and case; B. § 123, I; P. 
Rule 11, p. 144; S.% 137, I. 

0e0atai,'—fT. /?e/?acoff, 0€0aia^ Bt^ai' 

lOO] ov, — adj . of 3 term.* and all 
o:enders, {B. § 59, 1 ; Z?'. p. 40 ; A. 
XXII. 3, p. 48 ; 5?. § 48, 1,) and 



* Some Lexicog^phers and Grammarians assign only two terminations to this ad- 
jective : it has, howeTer, three, as is evident not only from the example in the text, 
but from many others in the best writers. 
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dec. like fiw^ . £. I 63, p. 71 ; F. 
p. 40 ; isp6i^ A, p. 49 ; a|io{, & S 49, 
1. It is fem. plur. nom. agreeing 
with KHmnj in gend. nam. and case, 
ft] B. S 123, 1 ; jP. IhbU IL, p. 
144 ; 5f. S 137, 1 ; -A. — . 

ciViv, — ^put for tiffif V being added, 
(far M^paragogic v, Me J9. 1 30^ 2 ; 
r,p. 5, 2 ; ii. X. 1, 2, 3, p. 11 and 
lO] 12; S. f 15, 1,) and the 
accent being thrown back upon 
ffiffaiaif-^far the cai»e ofthis^seeB, 
I 14, 2, 6. 3; F. p. 227, XVl. ; A, 
IV. 1, p. 279 ; iSf. § 22, 1. It is fr. 
1ft] tlfti, an irreg., defect, verb in 
fiij and thus conj. : — ^pres. ttftt, fat. 
(fr. the mid.) foofcai, imperf. h: B.i 
108, iV. i F p, 113, /; il. jp. 80 ; 
& S 118, p, 14&. It is pres. indic, 
90] 3rd pers. plur. agreeing with 
its nom. arr^trcK, in numb, and pers.; 
F.RuU III p^ 146; A. l,i».231; 
& 1 157, 1. 

•H, — ft. 6, ♦, rrf,— prcpos. art.; 
»ft] B. § 75; F.p. 7; ^.ji. 19; 
iS. § 03. It is fem. sing, nom., 
agreeing with waidHa in gend. num. 
and case ; far nUe, B. § 123, 1; F* 
RhU IL, p. 144 : S. % 137, 1. 
SO] xaiStia, subst. fem. 1st dec. ; 
and dec. like n^U, B. I 34 ; A. p. 
21; like ^i\la, F.p^ 9\ oUia^ S. f 
31, 3. It IS sing, nom; to ioWv. 

i»y preposition. 
SftJ ni¥, a particle, referring 
to ai, B. S 150, p. 309 ; an adversa- 
tive conjunction, to which 6i an- 
swers, F. p. 1^; a conjunction, 
used principally in opposition to 
40] Si, A. 2,;?. 205; & % 228, p. 
354. Mi¥ is employed in the prata- 
siSj or anteeedant clause, of a sen- 
tence ; and a in the apadons, i. e. 
in the relative or concluding clause: 
4ft] ea;.^r. in the text ;*Hrai^£a 

|y MEN rais ciro^fci; it6cfioi lariw, 

in prosperiif indbeo, educoHon is 
an ornament ; is the protasis, and, 

ftO] in adversity a refuge /— is 
the apodosis: f<lr, indeed, in the 
former, corresponding to 31, but, 
in the latter, 
raij, — fr. h, 1i, 't6j — ^prepos. art. : 

25 



ftft] B.%lbi F.p.Ki A. p.l9i 
S* § 63. It is fem. plur. dat. agree^ 
ing with eintxiais in gend. num. and 
case :— »/9r rule,^ B. S 123, 1 ; F*B. 
IL p. 144', S.% 137,1; A.—. 

60] rtr»;^(oij, -— fr. tirvytti, '^- 

subst. fem. 1st dec, and decxi. like 
cofia, B. S 34 ; il. p. 21 ; ^iXta, F. p. 
9 ; oiWa, 6^. f 31, 3. It is plur. dat. 
gov. by the prep, h : — B. i 148, 1 ; 
6ft] F. Rule XL VIIl p,ldOi A. 
2, p. 241; iS. § 203. 

KdajMt. sub6t masc. Qad dec. i and 
dec'd» like X6yot, B. S 35 ; i^. p. 12 ; 

A. p. 25; iS. f 33, 2. It is nom. alter 
TO] Irriv, and referring to the 
same thing as wmiSeia before it :-^for 
rule, F. R. F. p. 149 ; iS. f 160. 2. 

hrr(v, put for iori, v being added, 
see B. I 30, 2 ; J*. p. 5,2 ; A. X. 1, 
Tft] p. 11 and 12; S. % 15, 1. It is 
fr. tlfit, irreg, and defect, verb in /<i, 
and thus conj.: pres. tifif, fut. (from 
the mid.) ivfuu, imperf. Hv, B,% 
108, /F. ; F.p, 113, /F.; il. ji. 89; fif. 
80] f 118,1^.145. It is indic. pres. 
3rd pers. sing, agreeing with mc&(« 
in num. and pers.: for rule, F. Ill, 
p. 146 ; 4. l,p, 231 ; iS. < 157, 1. 

6L a particle, kci—see under (^^ 
8ft] above. 

vts,-^fT. h, h, rd,— prepoe. art.: 

B. f 75; F.p. 1; A. p. 19; S,% 
63. It is fem. plur. dat. agreeing 
with irvxtetf, in gend. numb, and 
90] case : B. § 123, 1 ; F, Rule 
Up. 144; ^.§137,1. 

«ln»;^fo«f,— fr. <ln»Yto,— subst. fem. 
1st dec; and dec'dLlike m^io, B. % 
34 ; A. p. 21; ^tXia, F.p. 9; o&te, 
9ft] & 131,3. It isdat.,&c.^ 
same as cir«x^''f> above. 

Kara^vy^j subst. fem. 1st dec. and 
dec'd. like niiH, B. i 34; F. jp. 9; £r. 
f 31, 2 ; ff«f aX<, A. p. 21. It iB sing. 
lOO] nom. coming after Urt, un- 
derstood, &c, same as K6a^, 

TlaaHv, — fr. vis, vSea, ir£y,'^«dj. of 

3 term, and all genders : {B, % 59, 
1 ; F.p. 39, /. ; A. XXIL Z,p. 48; 
lOft] iS!. I 48, 1,) dec'd. in B. 
f 63,;i. 72; f.p. 43 ; il.f.63 ; & 
f 53, 1. It is fem. plur. xen., agree- 
ing with if€T&h, in genu. nnm. and 
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case i-^B, f 133, 1 ; F, Rule U, p. 
144 ; & f 137, 1. 

nfo,— &. h, fif Td,— prep, art.: B. § 
75; P.p. 7; A. p. 19; S. § 63. It 
ff ] 18 fern. Ifcc., &c. same as voffotv. 

dfttOv, — fr. dpcr4.— subst. fem. 1st 
dec. ; anddec'd. like rtftiif B. 9 34; 
F.p.9\ S. I 31, 2; like cc^aXi}, il. 
!». 21. It is plor., gen. gov. by 
lO] 4ytf>(^ .* for rile, B. 9 133, 
1; F.RuUX.p.\W'.8.%i7i. 

kytmWf subst. masc. ord dec. ; and 
thus dec. : nom 4y<fiwr, gen. 4y«/i4Mi, 
dx. like 6a(fttaVf B. § 43 ; ii. p. 30 ; 
1.5] S. 9 35, 2 ; XatXo^, F. p. 15. 
It is the nom. after iariv, &c.: F. 
RhU F. |». 149 ; fif. 9 160, 2. 

Uriv, pat for <<rrf, Ate. {see wider 
tietw, fr. /. 8 10 14, p. 369.) It is fr. 
90j </i<^ an irreg. defect, verb in 
fii, and tnus conj.: pres.cikr; fut.(fr. 
Ihe mid.) f ra/ieii, imperf. 4y, B. 9 108, 
/F.; F. p. 113^/; il. ^. 89; iS. 9 
118, p. 145. Itispres. indie, 3rd 
95} pers. sing., agreeing with its 
nom. tioifiua in num. and pers.: F* 
R. in. 146; A. l,p.33l; S. 9 157, 1. 

h, — fr. i, ft, rd, — ^prep. art.: B. 9 
75; F. p. 7; A: p. 19 ; iSf. 9 63. 
SO] It IS fem. sing. nom. agreeing 
with fi9i/?(ia, in gend. num. and 
case ; J9. 9 123, l.F.R. II.p. 144 ; 
S. 9 137, 1. 

citfj^cic. snbst. fem.» 1st. dec; 
M] and dec'd. like tre^U, B. 9 34; 
A. p. 81 ; fiXta, F,p.9\ •Uta, S. 9 
31, 3. It is sing. nom. to ivnv. 



TtpoHiKttf — fr. wpofffiKbi^ defect, act, 
trans, verb, and thus conj. : pres. 

4IO] irjp«v4irw, imperf* rpoa^voy. It 

is pres. ind., like riiirr«i, B. 9 103, p. 
132; A. p. 93 ; (5. 9 74 ; like wUmi, 
(fr. irXlffw,) iP. p. 68 ; and used im- 
personally;— :/!rr an explanation rf" 
m) impers. verbs^ see B. 9 ISS, 
4,/2m.3;i^.p.l38; 5.9159, note 
8. See alM, Mnder 'E^^y, par. 3, 9 F. 
Exam, in all Declbnsions, irffra- 
T»if, — fr. i, ft, rrf, — ^prep. art. : B. 
501 9 76; -P. p. 7 ; il. p. 19 ; 6f. 
9 63. It is masc. plar. dat., agree- 
ing with d^Xuraif, in gend. num. andlp. 146 ; A 
case: B, 9 183, 1; F. Rule Ih,p. 
144 ; £!L 9 137, 1. 
ff 5] 46Xf raTf,— fr. ii0Xirrft(,— subat. 



masc. 1st dec. ; and dec. likeroXfnK, 
^. 9 34 ; like r«Xe3vuf, F. p. 10 : A. 
^. 32 ; £f. 9 31, 3. It is plur., dat., 
gov. by irpoffftMt,— /^r nt&, ^. 9 133 ; 
60] F. Rule XXVIII, p. 174 ; 
il. 11, p. 243: £?. 9 196, 3. 

rd, see ToU. It i^neut. sing, acc.s 
agreeing with aw^a, fcc, a« tnu^ 

raX(, 

6ft] aei^/ia. subst. ncut., 3rd dec. ; 
and dec. like ^pSyjul, £. 9 43-; S. 9 
35, 2 ; — see word itself, in F. p. 15 ; 
A. p. 33. It is sing, ace, gov. by 
yv^y^^civ, i7. 9 130; F. Rule XXL, 
VO] p. 169 ; A. 1, p. 343 ; S. f 
163,1. 

«UI, adverb, qualifying yvfiyo^civ. 

ytt^v j^civ,— 'fr. y«f(v^(6i— act. trans- 
verb, 3rd conj. of Barytone verbs, 
7ft] (<m ike conj., see J9. 9 91. 3 ; 
F. p. 68; il. 1, p. 90,) and thus 
conj. : pres. yv^Mfa, fut. yvfiMww ; 1 
aor. kyi^vwta* It is pres. infio. 

(like rirrviv, [fr. riirru] B. 9 103, p. 

80] 133; A. p. 91; £r. 9'74,5; 
ircCAciy, F. p. 64, ) and coming after 
irpoaftmt : J9. 9 141, 1 ; F. /2. XXIX, 
p. 175; il. lfi/». 1, p. 345; £?. 9 
219, l, but see also, 9 159, noU 1. 



8ft] KXciytfraror,-~-fr. icXciirtfrarof, 

— ^the superlative of cXcii^, comp. 

cXscv^rc^, sup. «X<(ytfraro(, {for for ' 
mation o{ deg. of comp*, see B.% 65, 
3 ; F. 1, p. 50 ; il. 1, IL, p. 67; S. 
90] 9 57, 1.) It is an adj. of 3 
term, and all gends- {see B.9 59, 1 ; 
F.p. 40; A. XXII., 3, p. 48; S. 9 48, 
1 ;) and dec. like oo^i, B, 9 63, p. 71 ; 
il. p. 49; S. 9 49, 1 ; like raXtf;, F.p. 
9ft] 40. It is neut. sing, nom., 
agreeing with JyaX^a, in gen. num. 
and case : — rule, B. 9 123, 1 ; F. 
RuU II.,p. 144; & 9 137, 1; il.— . 

^f, — ^fr. still, — ^irreg. defect* verb. 
lOO] in /If, and thus conj. : pres. 
<(>£, fut. (fr. the mid.) ivofiai, im- 
perf. Hv :seeB.% 108, IV. ; F. L p. 
113 ; A. p. 89 ; 5. 9 118, p. 145. It 
is imoerf. indie. 3 pers. sing, agree- 
lOftJ ing with its nom. iy'^f** ^ 
Dum. and pers. : for rule, F. R. Ill, 
.l,p.231; S,i 157,1. 

Iv, preposition. 

'OXvftwif,^ fr. 'OXvfivfa,— subst. 
IIO] fem., 1st. dec; Slc, Ac., 
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same as ehrvxtajp. 289, 1. 61 — 3. It 
M« sing, dat, gov. by iv,—for rttZe, B. 
S 148, l, r. R. XL VllL, p. 190 ; 
A. i, p. 210 ; S, § 203. 
ft] Aid;, — fr. Zeds, — subst. masc. 
3rd dec. ; and thus dec'd. ; nom. 
Zc^f, gen. Afdf, poetically, Zi7v«jf, 
dat. A(t, poet. Ttnvi, ace. Aia, poet. 
ZfJFya, voc. Zcv: 5«e ^. § 56, 14; 
lO] F. 3, p. 36 ; il.|?. 45 ; iS. § 
46, 1, p. 43. It is sing., gen. gov. 
by JkyaKnay—for ruUy B. S 132, 1 ; 
F.RuUX.p. 156; fif. S 173. 

lyakua^ subst. neut., 3rd dec; and 
IftJ dec. like ^pSyfia, ^. § 43 ; tS. 
I 35, 2 ; like auna, F. p. 15 ; A. p. 
32. It is sing., nom. to ^v. 

^eiiiov^ — fr- iuiiai^ — subst. masc. 
1st dec. ; and dec. like veaviasj B. § 
30] 34 ; A.p.^: like Tafiias, F. 
p. 10 ; £. § 31, 2. it is sing., gen. 
gov. by ipvov, &c., 2. 12, 13, above. 

Ipyovy subst. neut., 2nd dec. ; and 
dec. like v^kov, B. § 35; iS. § 32, 2 ; 
35] like ^Xov, F. p, 10 ; like 6&- 
pop J A. p. 25. It is sing., nom. sig- 
nifying the same thing with, or, 
put in apposition to, iv^Xna^ F. Rule 
/., p. 143 ; S. § 136, 1. 

80] Merct, preposition. 

rdv, — fr. 6, hi r6j — &c., &C., <M in 
I. 49, 51,^. 290. It is masc., sing., 
ace. agreeing with ddvaTov^ in gend. 
numb, and case, — for rule, B, § 123, 
35] 1 ; F. Rule II., p. 144 ; <S. § 
137, 1 ; A. — . 

AiVetov, — fr. AivttaSj — &C., &C., 

same as 4>eiS(aSi 1. 18 — ^21, above* It 
is sing. gen. gov. by ddvarovj &c. I. 
40] 12, 13, above. 

davarov, — fr. Bavaroi, — Subst. masc. 

2nd dec. ; and dec. like \6yos : B. § 
^', F.p. 12 ; A.p.^\ S.% 33, 2. 
It is sing., ace. gov. by iitTh, B. § 
45] 148, 1 ; F. Rule JL., p. 195 ; 
A. /., p. 210 ; iS. § 1T2. 

'AffK&vtosy subst. masc, &c., same 
as last. It is sing., nom. to irapiXa- 

0tv. 

50] rhvr-see I. 19—21, p. 287, 
above. It is fem. sing. ace. agreeing 
with 0aaiUiav, (^c, I. 23, 24, p. 287. 

0aat\eiaVf — fr. fiaciKtia, — SUbstan . 

fern., 1st. dec; (fc, as in I, 36 — ^9, 



by vapiXafitv, 4*0., as inl. 69 — ^71, p. 

irapiXa0ev, — fr. irapaXduffavtOf— ir- 

reg. act- trans, vero, ana thus conj.: 
60] pres. frapaXaitPuvUj fut. mid. 
rraftaX^tpoitai, perf. mid. or 2nd perf. 

rrapeiXri^a ; 2nd aor. wapiXa^ov, (iraf>- 
iXafieSj irapiXa^e [v]) See the ijieme \au' 

0wu>, in B. % 114, p. 221 ; F. p. 132; 
65] A. p. 183; S. § lis, p. 156. 
It is 2 aor- ind., like li-wire, {irvvov,) 
{B. § 103 ; F. p. 65 ; A. p. 92 ; S. 
§ 74, p. 76,) and 3rd pers. sing., 
agreeing with 'Aaxavios, ^c, as in 
TO] 2.26— 8,;?. 290. For the for- 
mation of 2nd aor., see B. § 96, 2, 
a. b. c. ; F. p. 79 ; A. p. 110 ; iS. 8 
105; taking care to observe that 
this 2nd aor. is formed, not from 
75] XanPiivbi, but from AHBS, or 
AABQ, the obsolete root. For the 
augment, which is the syllabic, see 
B. § 82, 1. 3 ; F. /., p. 72 ; A. Aug. 
2, p. 101, and 1, p. 102; ,S. § 76, 2. 
80] The learner will remark, 
that in vape\a0e, as well as in most 
compound verbs, the augment is 
placed after the preposition with 
which the verb is compounded ; 
85] thus in vao-c-Xaffe, the aug- 
ment, r, is placed after the rrapa, — 
see for this, B.% 86 ; F. p. 74 ; A. 
Aug. OF CoMP. V. I, p. 106; iS. § 82, 
1, and Rem. 

90] 'O, prep. art. ; &c. as in I. 
49 — 51, p. ^0. It is masc. sing., 
nom. agreeing with Atvos, &c., as 
in I. 34 — 6, above. The student 
will observe the force of 6, as pre- 
95] fixed to AUoi — the well knovm 
{poet) lAnus. 

Atvos, subst. masc, 2 dec ; and 
dec. &c as in i. 26— 8, p. 290. It is 
sing., nom. to ^v. 

lOO] vats, — subst., common 
gend. — here the masc — 3rd dec ; 
and dec. in ^. § 43 ; like XaiXai//, F. 
p. lb; A. p. SI; IXxts, S. § 35, 2 ; but, 
remark, the gen. is iraiS6i, and the 
105] voc. nai. It is sing. nom. 
after vv : F. Rule V., p. 149; S. 
§ 166, note 2. 

Hv, — fr. «i>i, — irreg. def. verb in 
pi ; and thus conj. : pres. dpi, fut. 



55] p, 290. It is sing., ace. gov. 1 lO] (fr. the mid.) iaopai, imperf. 
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h:seeB.% 108, /F.; P.p. 113. /.; 
A. i». 89 ; & S 118, p. 145. It is 
imperf. indie, 3rd pen. sing, agree- 
ing with iu nom., Acvof, dec., as in 
ft] 2. 9G--8, p. S90. 

*E#fio«, — flr. *£pfii}f, — subst. masc 
Ist dec. \ and thas dec. : nom. 'E^ 
«<«(, (contracted into) 'Epm4(, gen. 
Eo^fov, 'E^^oS, <f>e. ; — 5f e ^. f 34, 4 *, 
lO] Rem. i\ F. p, n\ A. 3,i». 
83 ; & f 33. It is sing. gen. ^. 
by wait : <f*6., as in I. 10, 11, p, 290. 

m), a copulative conjunction. 

M^ifc, — fr. Mvtfo'a,— subst. fern., 
1ft) 1st dec.; and decM.inJff. f 




XLVL p. 187 ; S. 1 5a8, 1 ; -A. — 
90] O^paWtff,— fr. O^Wa,— 
subst. fern., 1st dec. k,c. as in U 61, 
63, p, S89. It is sing. gen. signify, 
tbe same a^, or put in apposition to, 
Mo6<nr( ; F. R. /. p. 143 ; iS. 1136, 1. 

lift] 'Ur-see 1, 1, 6, p. ^286. It 
is fern. sing. nom. agreeing with 

'Iw^i«*,— fr. *Iwrir«f,— adj. of 3rd 
term, and all gend. (see 8. 1 59, 1 ; 
SO] Fp.40;A.XXIL3,p.^] 
S. 1 48, 1,) dec'd. like nMs, B. f 
63, p, 71 ; A. p. 49; S.% 49, 1 ; «- 
X4{, /*. ;». 40. It is fem., die, same 
as last. 

Sft] ^tko99^u. snbst. fem. 1st 
dec. ftc. as in I. 61—3, p, 289. It is 
sing. nom. to %p^aTQ, 

^tf^aro,— fr. 2L9;^o^ai,— mid. voice 
of i^x^, and tnus conj. : pret. 2p- 

4:0] x'f"*) ^^'* '^{"f'A*! 1 i^i** 4f 
|a^iiy, (llp^w, V^aro.) It is 1 aor. ind. 

(like tr^To, [fr. irtn^/iirv,] 0. S 103, 

p. 146; ii. p. 100; £f. I74,p.82; 

like irXl^aro, [fr. iv><^i/iivy,] F.p. 94, 

41ft] 3rd pers. sing., agreeing wir 
its nom. fcXooro^Xa, c^c., as in 2. 36, 
37, ji. 290. For the formation of Ist 
aor. mid., see /^. 0. 96 ; A. j^ 119 ; 
8. f 115, 1. For the augment,— the 
ftOJ temporal,— see 0. S 83, 1 ; F. 
II.p.T2; A. 3, p. 101, and 1, p. 
104; £r. «80, 1. 

dm, preposition. 

Ba\o9j — fr. OaXiiSf — subst. masc, 
ftft] 1st dec. ; and dec. like *Ar^f- 



imt B. 34; like rtX«Sy«r, F. p. 10; 
A.p.22] S.% 31, 3. It is sing. gen. 
gov. by iwi, — far rule, B. § 148, 1, 
i, FR. XLVni p. 190; A. h^ 
60] 210; i5.§194. 

h, — see 1, 1, 6, p. 285. It is fem. 
sing. nom. referring to ^iX«M^a, no- 
derstood ;— /ivfirfe, B. 1 124, 4 ; F. 
RuU VIIL, Obs. €,p. 154, atboUemi 
Oft] & f 140, 4;) and agreeing 
with it in gend. Ac., as in I. 34 — 9, 
p. 291. 

'IraXirJ^,— >fr. 'IrsXiWf,— adj. 3rd 
term., he. same as *lM»iK6t, abeve, 
yO] It is fem. sing. nom. refer* 
rmg to ^iXo9ofta, onderstood, ke^ 
same as last. 

ZlvBaydpov, — fr. IlwOay^f,— SObst. 

masc. 1st dec. ; and dec like i«ayC«f, 
Yft] J7. § 34 ; A. f . 82 ; like rmi^Us, 
F. p. 10 ; fi!. f 31, 2. It is gen. sing, 
gov. by dnd, 4^. as in i. 58, 60, above. 

13. 

Nov/iAf, snbstant. masc. Ist dec. 
(Doric form,) and thus dec.: nom. 
80] NovftSf, gen. Nov/ia, dat. Nm* 
(If, ace. Vopftiv : see B. § 34, IV. 1 ; 
P. Obs.,p. 10; A. 5, p. 84. It is 

sing., nom. to iSpfaar: 

tltoTttof, — ^fr. Ilitfrcj,— subst. fem., 
Sft] contr. 3rd dec; and dec'd. 
like roXir, B. § 51 ; A. p. 40; £?. § 
43, 3 : like 8^t, F. p. 23, M genU. t» 
cut, oat. in cr, «, <f«., see Oos. p. 34. 
It is sing., gen. gov. by Ispdv, 4*e. as 
90] in MO— 11. p. 290. 

mI, conjunction. 

Tipnovos, — frw Tlpiiaw,— snbstant. 
masc, 3rd dec. ; ana dec'd. like iai' 
ficay,B.S43; A.p.20] <S.S35,2; 
Oft] waidv, P. p. 15, but ffenU. tfi 
•ovof, dat. in -ovc, <f^. It is sing., 
en. connected by ml, the conj^ to 
'(trnus.—Jor rule, P. R. XLVL ; 
iS. §228, 1; A.—. 
lOO] ifdv, snbst. neat., 3nd 
dec. ; and dec. like 99kov, B. S 35 ; 
S. 4 33, 2 ; f6Xoy, Flp. 12 ; 6bioow, A. 
p. 35. It is sing., ace. gov. by the 
trans, verb, Hanaro, B. I 130,3; 
lOftl F. R. XXL, p. 169 ; A. 1, 
p.343; iS. S163, I. 

idp^oaro, — ^fr. ISffSofiai, "^xnid.. voice 
(of lSf6ia,) and thus conj.: pres. 
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I6^oaro.) It is 1 aor. ind. (like ir- 

<4«ro, [fr. irvi/zo^ify,] i7. § 103, p. 146; 

A, p. 100 ; £f. § 74, |7. 82 ; like Intl- 

5] Jraro, [fr. iir«ira/ii|i»,] ^. |». d4 ;) 

and 3rd pers, sing, agreeing with 
its nom. Nov/icTf, (f>c. 05 in 1. 13, 14, 
p* 12. For the formation of 1st 
aor. mid., see F. p. 96 ; A. p. 119 ; 
10] S, § 115, 1. With respect to 
the augment of verbs begmning 
with I, see £. § 83, 3 ; F, Obs, to 
Exc, 3, ^. 73 ; ii. 1 and 4, p. 104 ; 
S. I 80, 1. 

15] 'H,— «« i. 23— 5, |i. 289. It 
is fern. sing. nom. agreeing with 
Koffxniiov* 4^.i as in 1, 26—9, p. 289. 

1^0, — fr. yfoj, — adj. of 3 termina. 
and all genders, {B.% 59, Ij F. p* 
90] 40 ; A. XXIL 2,p. 48] S.i 
48, 1 ;) and dec. like itaKpds, B. §63, 
p, 71 ; K ^. 40 ; fep^j, J. p. 49 ; «^cof, 
iS. I 49, 1. It is iem. &c. same as 
last, 

9el] Ka^x^*^*i snbst. fern., 3rd 
dec, like iaiutav, B. § 43, j7. 50; A. 
p. 30; & § 35, 2; XaiXat// i^.p. 15. 
It is sing. nom. to loriv. * 

KTi9^a, sabst. neut., 3rd. dec; and 
SO] dec*d. like irp&y^a^ B. S 43, p. 
51 ; <8L § 35, 2 ; like v^^a, P, p, 15 ; 
A. p. 32. It is sing. nom. after 
lorlv; F.,R, V.,p, 149; 6^. § 160,2. 

IffrtK, — ^put for terJ, V oieiug added ; 
85] {see B. S 30,2; F.^p. 5; 
it. JT. l,p. 11, 12 ; S. § 15, I ;) fr. 
eliit, (f-c, 05 in L 76—80,^. 289. It is 
pres. indie, 3rd pers. sing., agree- 
ing with its nom. Ka(9yiv^c5y, ^'C, as 



46] ii» 2. 80— 83, p. 289. 

*Aaipo60a, — fr. *AvSoo60as^-^SUbsi, 

masc. Doric form ot the 1st. dec; 
and thus dec. : nom. 'AaSpveffas, 
gen< ^AaSpovPof dat. *AcSpoi60a, ace 
45] *Aa6po^ap,-'^e B. i 34, JV. 
1 ; P. Obs. p. 10 ; A, 5, p. 24. It is 
sing. gen. gov. by KT(oua. d»c., as in 
1,11—13, 11.291. 

T*«, — fr. i, 4, T^,— prepos. article; 
50] B,il5]F,p.l]A,p,l9\S. 
i 63. It is masc. sing. gen. refer 
ring to *AaSp»6/3a, and repealed be 
fore the participle dc^afifvov, — for 
which, «ee J7. 1 125, 3 ; F. iZ. VIIL, 

25* 



55] Obs. 6; A.Z, p^aaO; &% 
140,3. 

it^e^voVf — fr. ^s|af<fyof ,-— >the 1 aor« 
participle of the deponent verb ^cy- 
«M«Ui and formed like rvtpaatvosf B. 
60] § 103, p. 132 ; S. S 74, p. 75 ; 
see the word itself ^ F, p. 97 ; A, p. 
138 ; and dec like vofpds^ B, % &, 
p. 71 ; A. 1^. 49 ; iS. § 49, 1 ; kgUs, 
F. p. 40. It is masc. sing. gen. re* 
65] ferring to 'Ao-apov/ffa, with 
which it agrees, &c., as in Z. 96 — 
98, |i. 290. > 

DapKov^ — fr. B^KOf, — subst. masc 
Doric form of 1st dec ; and thus 
70] dec'd. nom. Ba^raf, gen. Bclp- 
<ra, dat. BapKa, acc Bdfcay, see B. S 
34, IV, 1; F. Obs. p. 10; A. 6,ji. 
24. It is sing, gen., gov. by the act. 
trans, partic is^ajihov: B. § 130, 2; 
75] F. JR. XXXL, p. 177 ; A. 1, 
p. 243 ; ^. S 162, 2, and § 163, 1. 

rtfv, see L 31, 32, p, 291. It is masc. 
sing, acc, agreeing with naripa, <f*c. 
as %n k 34—36, p, 291. 
§0] 'Arvf^a,— fr. Avv0as,^ 

subst. &c., same as *Avipv^affroin 
line 42 to 48, above. 

waripa, — fr. iror^p,— SUbst. maSC. 

3rd dec. and thus dec'd. nom. mr^p, 

85] gen. {mripoi) irarpoff dat. {wari- 
pi) irarpt ; acc. waripa] dat. plur. troT' 

pSct, &c B, i 47, 1 ; A, p, 42; S. § 
40, 1 ; like evydrnp, F. p^^i and 
see remarks thereon. It is acc* sing. 
90] signifying the same thing 
as, or put in apposition to, BipKw : 
F^ i?. /., p. 143 ; S. i 136, 1. 



Ta, <f^., as in 1 62, p. 290- It is 
neut.,| sing., nom., agreeing with 
95] rdXayrov, ifc. as in U 34^—36, 
;». 291. 

raXavroy, subst. neut., 2nd declen. 
and dec'd. like c^kov, B. I 35; like 
^SXqv, F* p, 12 ; like acSpoy, A. P' 25. 
lOO] It is sing. nom. to Hvarmt. 

rd, — €u in lines above. It agrees 
with raXwrov, understood; and is 
repeated before Ba0v\(!i»t9¥,-^for 
rule, B. I 125, 3 ; F. R. VIII Obs* 
105] 6, Remarks f A- 6, jr. 230. 

BapvXci>i'(oir,— fr. Ba/?«Xiiw<«f,— adj. 

of 3 term, and all gend. ; (B. f 58, 
2, 3 ; F. i». 40 ; il. 3, p. 48; £r. § 
46, 1 ;) and dec like n^pit^ B. % 63, 
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71 ; F. p. 40; like hfit. A, p^ 49. 

t is neat., sing., nom., ameing 
with T^cyrvy, 4*«. a$ in IMr-^ 
p.fBl' 

•] ^. numeral adj., k&Ting 
(mlr the doal and plnrai, and thus 
de^d. : nom. Ho, Attieall/, Mca, 

genit. SvoTVf Att* ^mFv ; dat. Aw7v ; 
ace Mo, f>c. B. f 70, 9; F. jr. 53 ; 
lO] A. p. 74 ; S* 60, 1, and A«- 
markt. It is aec plar., agreeing 
with fnfis, <r*c., M I. 96—98, |». 290. 

ff«2, a copulative conjunction. 

I0ioft^ieovraj num. adj., indeclin- 
1«] able ;— 5W ^. I 70, 6 ; F. p. 
53; A 5, p. 77; S. « 60, 2. It 
qualifies the subst. i^vis. 

fv«rf,— contr. for fivaar, fr. f»Aa, 
fivS, — subst. fem., a contract, of 1st 
90] dec. and thus dec'd.: nom. 

pi^a, itpi; gen. ftvAaff fLpSs] dat. fii^ 

...^ J^m A^^ ^Im.. ... ' . <* . B J 



1^} ^. ace. plur. firaaf, f»ii : B.%p, 989. 



34, 4, iZem. 1 f F. ji. 11; flf. f 
like i^m, A. p. 93. It is plur. ace. 
!i5] goF. by Hvarat.-^for imU, B. 
§ 130.9; F. /?. XXL, p. 169; il. 
1,«.943; fir. 1163, 1. 

'Amifis— fr. 'Ami»<f,— adj. of 3 
term, and all gcnd. ; jP. f 58, 2, 3; 
SO] P, p.40; A. 3, p. 48 ;— and 
dec. like ov^f, 5. % 63, p. 71 ; A. p. 
49; S. « 49, I ; like wX^, F. p. 40. 
It is fem. plur. ace. agreeini; with 
ftwaf ifc, as in I. 96—98, p. 288. 

99] ivvarai, — fr. Mya/fai, — an IT' 

reg. act. verb, and thusconj.: pres. 

iwmfiat ; fat. (as fr. invdu,) ivvfivoftiu ; 

perf. itSwn/tai ; 1st aor. pass. Uvvaa- 
Onv or Uvvffenv,^see B.% 114, p. 915; 
40J F. p. 128; A. p. 176; fir. « 
118, p, 142. It is pres. indie, (like 

Urarai, ffr. Tirro/ioiJ B. % 107, /». 190; 

F. p. 109; .1. p. 153; fir. « 117, i>. 
132 ;) 3rd pers. sing., agreeing with 

45] its nom. raXwroy, d^,. OS in I. 
80-63,p.289. 

'Eri, a preposition. 

«of>v09, — fr. ropt^^, — subst. fem., 
1st dec. and dec'd. like rtft^, B. S 
50] 34; F. p. 10; fi. « 31, 2; 
like arc^aX^,.ii. p. 21. It is sing, 
dat., gov. by iirl; B, % 148, 1, see 
also, i 148, Bern, 4 ; J^. /?. £,. jp. 
195 ; A. i., jp. 210 ; fi. « 903. 
95] Hit, see 78—80, p. 288. It 



is fem. aifig. gen. agreeing 
Arpcf, 4*c,, as in I. 34—36, |r. 291. 

iitpmt, — ^fr. I«M,— snbst. fem., lit 
dee. ; and decM. like ««^l«, ^. § 34 ; 

60] A.p.2\ ; ^iXfa, F. J». 9; aUim, 

8. f 31, 5. It is sing. gen. gov. bw 
«op«f9,B. 4 132, 1 : F. A. Jf.i^. 156; 
S. I 173. 

£e6irc««,— fr. Savior, — SUbct. nCQt., 

65] 9nd dec. &e., 05 tn I. 4 — ^7, 
I?. 288. It is the gen. sing., put in 
apposition to, or signifying the same 
thmg as iumt, F. JR, I., p. 143; S. 
1136,1. '^ 

70] v^f, subst. masc., 2nd dec 
and dec'd. like Xdyor; B.i 35; F. 
f. 12; il. f . 95 ; fif. 1 33, 9. It is 

sing. nom. to iany. 

lffT«i>, — 3ee ^ 73—80, p. 5889. It in 
T5] 3rd pers. sing, agreeing with 
its nom. vit, 4»e., as tn I. 82, 83» 



*A0nvaf, — ^fr. 'A0irv«r, — subst. fem. 
Ac., same as lixpa, above. It is sing. 
80] gen. gov. by vior, <f^., oi m 
2. 63, 64, above. 

^Mytn&ioi, — fr. Sowi^f — subst. fem. 
3rd dec ; and dec'd. like mif, B. f 
43, 11. 51 ; like UXUti,, P. p. 15 ; A. 
89] p. 31. It is sing., gen. put in 
apposition to, or signifying the 
same thing as, 'A^irycffi <f*c., as itn /. 
68, 69, above. 



U. SECOND DECLENSION. 
— 11.— 

1. 'O, prepos. article, Ac. B- I 
•O] 75; F' p.l\ A. p. 19 ; S,% 
63. It is prefixed to Oof^df, — for 
rule, B. § 124, 1 ; F. R. VIIL, Obs. 
1, p. 153 ; i^. 2, p. 229 ; see a^, 
note 2; — and is masc, sing., nom., 
95] agreeing with it, in gend. 
numb, and case : B. S 123, 1 ; F. 
/?. /i.p. 144; fi. S137, 1. 

0v/idf, subst. masc, Snd dec and 
dec'd. like Xdyof, B. S 35 ; F. ;>. 12 ; 
lOO] A. p^ 35. It is sing. nom. 
to icrl, understood : B. S 129, 5 ; S. 
\bl,noU 10; -4.—. 

dXoycoTOf, adjec of 2 termin. and 
all gend. ; {see B. 9 59, 3, 4 ; F //. 
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p. 45 ; A. XXIL 2,i».48 ; fif. f 49, 
d ;) and dec'd. like vo^^ B. § 63, p. 
71 ; eoxept ikti dXoyionn is the tame 
in the /em* as in the mas6.$ )ike 
5] Ir^olo;, iP. o. 46; A, 1, jr. 56 ; 

^'^X'^i ^ ^ ^i >* I^ is masc. sin?, 
nom., agreeiDg with 9«/idf, io iu'end. 
numb, and case : rule^ B. § 123, 1 ; 
r. R, lL,p. 144 ; &% 137, 1. 

to] 'O,— M« 2. 89, 90, p. 294. 
It is prefixed to irXoSrof, — ^sm Zin^j 91 
-—4, p* 294 ; and is masc., sing., 
nom. agreeing with it, &c., 05 in I. 
96—97, j». 294. 

19] «Xofr»f, m a22 respects the 
same as 0«/<4f , toAu:A see, lines, 98 — 
103, p, 294. 

9yi}rtf(, adjective of 3 term, and 
all gend. {B, S &9, 1 ; /^. /. jr. 39 ; 
!M] il. XX//. 3,p. 48; & I 48, 
1 ;) and decM. like owpdt, B. I 63, 
p, 71 ; A. p, 49 ; 6r. S 49, 1 ; like 
KaXtff, If\ p. 40. It is masc. sing, 
nom. agreeing with irXotro^, ^., see 
911] Z. 7— 9, aisjMige. 

♦, prepos. art. : B. f 75; /^. j^ 7; 
ii. j7. 19 ; & f 63. It is prefixed to 
^«, (/or rule, B. 4 124, 1 ; F. Ruie 
VIII, Obs, 1, p. 229,— see o^ss, noU 
30] 2 ;) and is fern. sing. nom. 
agreeing with it in gend. &c. as in 
I 96, 97, p. 294. 

66^m, subst. fern. 1st dec. and de- 
clined like MsSffa; B. f 34; F.|i. 
85] 9'f S.%^9,Q]seethewordii' 
selfJ A. p. 21. It is fem. sing. nom. 
agreeing with S6^a, in dec — see as 
in L 7—9, ikis page. 

de6oaros,-^see L 104 p, 294, to Z. 2, 
40] p. 295. It is fem. sing. nom. 
agreeing with Atf^o, in, dice. — see as 
in I 8, 9, p. 295. 



fk^] ing witk it in gteod. nmiib. 
dtc.; see as in ^ 7—9, this page, 

^^X^ifi — f""' ^f^t^,— swbst. fem., 
1st dec. &c., as in 1. 12—14, j». 285. 
It is sing, genit. governed by tUuX' 
60] oy,— /br nOe, B. f 132, 1 ; 
F. Rule a;, p. 156; ST. f 173. 

tt6iaX6v, sabstant., neat., 2nd dec 
and dec'd. like o^kop, B. S 35 ; S,% 
33, 2; like f6Aor, F, p, 12; like 
05] itopov, A. p» 25. It is sing, 
nom. after Um, F. R, V»^p* 149; 
5. 1 160, 2. 

itfri, — ^put for ivrf, the accent be* 
ing thrown back on cfJoiXtfy, which 
yO] has thus two accents: for the 
caase of this, see B,% 14, 2, c. 3 ; 
-P. jrr/.,p. 227; A. IV, l,i>.279; 
iS. I 22, 1, (3.) It is fV. (J/ir, (f^;. 
/'or ^A« resi, see line 76—81, |». 289, 
75] and agreeing with its nom. 
X^o(, dec., as in line 82 — 83, p. 
289. 

Aci\d¥, — ^fr. i€i\6i — adjec. of 3 ter- 
min. Ibc*, as in 1, 19— S3, above. 
SO] It is neat., sing. , nom. agree- 
ing with Mwtfi', dec., as in I. 7— 
9, above. 

h^.l4ike h, I 89—96, fcc, j». 294. 

wXairos, — Same as itftdtf L 96  
95] 101, ji. 294. 

Koiy coojanct. copalat. 

fcXo^^sy, — fr. ftXAf/vyety-' adj* 
of 2 terminations and allgenders ; 
see I. IOI7-3, p. 294 de L 1—6, odove. 
90] It is neat. sing. nom. agr'g. 
with ««rtfv, &c., as in I. 7 — 9, aioae. 

««Wv,^j0e JtM^s 56— 61, o^oor. 



•O, M< Z. 89, 90, j». 294. It is pre- 
fixed to Xoyo;,— je» L 28—30, Uu 
415] jpa^tf ; and is masc- sing, nom- 
agreeing with it in, &c. see a^ in I. 
7—9, this page. It is sing. nom. 

to iari. 

Xrfyof,— »f I. 98—101, p. 294. It 
50J is sing. nom. to letn. 

r^Sf — fr. 4, h, t6, — prepos. art., 
see lines 89, 90, p. 294. It is pre- 
fixed to xl^x^s ; see I. 28—29, Ikis 
page ; and is fem. sing. nom. agree- 



'0,—«f 2. 89,90,^.294. It is pre- 
fixed toII^yacDf J &c. as 1. 91 — ^93, p* 
95] 294, and is masc. sing. nom. 
agreeing with it in gend. &c.,5e«as 
in I. 96, 97, p. 294. 

II^ya<rof,—MeZ. 98—103, p. 294. It 
is sing. nom. to jfy. 
lOOj fvror,- ife I. 98-103, p. 
295. It is nom., after ^y, <f^., as in 
I. 60, 61,a6oT7«. 

^i*, — fr. et>r, — irreg. defect, verb 
in /ic, and thas conj. : pres. »>(, im- 
105] perf. h, fut. (fr. the mid.) 
icoun; see B. I 108, IV. ; F. p. 
113, /., A. p.S9; 8.% US, p. 145. 
It is imperf., indie, 3rd pers. sing. 
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agreeiog with its nom. TUiymntf Ite. 

Wnytfc,— AM L 18 to 23, p, 295. It 
is mate. sing, nom agreeing with 
A] t>nr«f, ^.| as in L 7—9, ji. 295. 

'H,— fr. *, *, rrf,— 5«« 1. 26, 27, i?. 
294. It is prefixed to Aiyvwrptr-see 
as in <. 28— 30, ;». 295; and is fern, 
sing, nom., &c. — ^je« as in 1, 95 — 
lOJ 97,1^.294. 

Afymrrof, sabst. fem., 2nd dec. ; 
and decU like Xdyosi 0. S 35; F*. 
jr. 12 ; A' p. 25. it is sing. nom. to 

ton. 

1 A] ^<3^v, — ^Mme as cf^«iX»> , i. 56 
—61, p. 295. 

2vri, — put for Urt, the accent 
being thrown back on iu^v^ which 
has mas two accents, — see as in line 
%Q] 65 to 67, p. 295. It is fr. 
tint. 4»c.f see line IS to 81, p. 289, 
and agreeing with its nominative 
Aivinrros, dic. see as in lines 82, 83, 

95] rod,— fr. S, i^, rtf, lie, «52. 89 
— 91, p, 294. It is masc. sing. gen. 

Srefixed to Nc£Xov,— see as in l^ 
1 — ^94, 1?. 294 ; and agreeing with 
it, in gend., flic — see as in £^5— 
801 97,1^.294. 

NcOov,— fr. NcrXof,— seeZtfw 98— 
100, p. 294. It is sing. gen. gov. by 
JOp^, Itc., L 12, p. 295. 

Mi^, a negative adverb. 

SftJ rarArvci,— 'fr. KaroKvlu^—BSk 

active, intrpins., contract, verb, and 
thus conj. : pres. «ar4«Mf. It is im- 
perat. pres. (like mtic, irour, B. f 
105, p, 171 ; like ^(Xc«, ^(Xci, #*. p. 
40] 100; A. p. 140; & § 116, p. 
145;) 2nd pers. sing., having w, 
tkou^ understood, for its nora. : P. 
/2. lIL.Obs, 1, p. 146 ; A. 7,;?. 232; 
fir. S 157, noU 5. 

41 A J /lairpAv, — ^fr. fMup^,— ad j. of 3 
term, and all gend. {see as in 1. 19 — 
23, p. 295,) and dec. like ^(«fi^, B. § 
«3 ; i?*. p. 40 ; Z«p<j, A. p. 49 ; a|wy, 
£r. § 49, 1. It is fem. sing. ace. 
90] agreeing with b6d¥. Ac. as in 
I. 7-9, p. 295. 

Wrfi*,— fr. Wrff,— jee line 9 — 11, 
o&tfve. It is sing. ace. after the in- 
trans. verb, itaf€6t9eai, B. f 130, 2 ; 



ftft] r. JR. XXL, Obs. 1, p. 1«9 ; 
il. 3, p. 243; iS. § 164. N. B. 
This iB one of the fem. subst. that 
are often used in the dual, with a 
masc. article, as rw Uw, instead of 
60J rhhSti: B. f 123, 1; Rem.; 
F. R. 11., Obs. 2, p. 144 ; A. 2, p. 
233; S.i 121, note I. 

mpsivBatf-^T. mfsbofmt, the mid. 

voice of noft^ia \ and thus conj. : 

0A] pres. ire^ciwfiai, infin. mptl^u* 

^i. It is infin. pres. (formed like 

TwrrtvBai, [fr. rwTtf/»«t,] B. S 103, p^ 
132 ; A. p. 100 ; & § 74, p. 75 ; like 
miBta^i, [fr. nCOofiat,] ^. p. 8i,) and 

yO] gov. by the other verb, «arAc> 
wi; ^.1 141, 2; #*. /?. XXIX^.p. 
175 ; A. iii/Sfi. 1, p. 245 ; & § 219, 1. 

irpdf, a preposition. 

r«vf,— 5«e ;. 89—91, p. 294. It is 
75] masc. plur. ace. agreeing 
with some substantive, dv6p(Mre«f, 
men, understood,— /<9r nt/t, J7. f 
125, 4,*/?«m. 3; F. R. VIIL, Obs. 6, 
/2m. 4, bottom of p. 154; <S. § 138, 1. 
80] iiWffwiy, — fr. JiWirjtw,— act. 
trans, verb, 2nd conj. of Baryton 
verbs, {see B. § 91, 2; F. p* 63 ; A. 
1. p. 90,) and thus conj.: pres. iiia' 

wta I fut. dt6i^ta ; perf. dcJt^aya ; B* 

89] f 114, ;». 214 ; F. p. 128 ; A 
p. 176 : .S. § 118,1^. 142. It is pres. 

infin. (like rvrtniv, [fr. riHrrw,] B. f 
103,;?. 132; A. p. 91 ; iS. I 74, i». 
75 ; like vXUtiv, [fr. irXf««,1 F. p. 
90] 64 ;) and coming after the 

participle lirayycXo/ilyov; ; B. f 141, 
1; F. R.XXlX,p. 175; A. \,p. 
245; i9. §219, 1. 

ri. — put for t\, the accent being 
9ff J thrown back on iii&oKtw, — 
for the cause of this, see B. § 14, 2 
a, and f 14, 4 ; F. p. 226, Evclitics, 
1 ; A. /r., 2, ^. 279 ; 5f. S 22. (2.) 
It is fr. rtf, an indefinite adj. pron., 
lOO] and thus declined : nom. 
Tti, ri ; gen. ni^, &c. : B. § 78, 1 ; 
F. p. 57; A. 5, j>. 82; S. I 69, 1. 
It is ace. neut., agreeing with y^ii^a, 
thing, understood, or used suc^tan- 
lOSj tively,— >r rule, B. S 128, 
1 ; F.R. IL, Obs. 4, p. 146 ; A. — . 
The student will observe the difier- 
ence between rtV, the interroga- 
tive, who ? or, whal 7 and ns, the 
llO] indefinite, any one. The 
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former has always the acute ac-' 
omt, '] the latter, when accented at 
all, has the grave \ 



Xp^ifov,—^fT. ;^p^cftof,— adjec. of It is prefixed to IIcXoirtfi'vi|9oy, <^», 



ff ] 3 term, itc-^see lines 19 to 23, 
P' 295. It is neat. sing. nom. agree- 
ing with yp4/<a, understood, — see as 
in I. 50, p. 296. . 

iirayycXAo/ilvovf ,— fr. lirayycXXi^ftf Mf , 

lO] — ^the present participle of 

iirayylXXo^ai, and formed like rvirrd> 
/icyof, (fr. Tihrroiiai,) B. § 103, p- 132; 
A.p, 100; ;S. S 74, li,p, 75;. like 
ermip6iu»0Sj (fr. <nr<i^o^a(,^ jF*. ^. 93. 

15] It is of 3 termm. and all 
gend.; is dec'd. like, &c. ) see as in 
I, 63~-64 p. 293 ; and is masc &c., 
jce Z. 75—77, jp. 296. 

OI, — ^fr. 4, Ji, rtf, — ^prepos. art. : see 
90] 2.89—91,^.294. It refers to 
iTxyoMi, from which it is separated 
by the intenrention of 'HfoxXlovs, 
(B. f 125, 1 ; r. R, VIIL Obs. 6, 
JRem. 1, ?»ear &i;ttom of p, 145 ; iS>. § 
99] 140, 1,) and is masc. plur. 
nom. agr'g., &c. see I, 96, 97, p. 294. 

'HpoKXlovSf — fr. *HpaK\in5t — subst. 
masc. contract, of 3rd dec; and 
thns dec'd. ; nom. *Hf>a«rX-liic, contr. 
SO] into 'Hf»a«X.i)(, F. p. 23 ; A. 
p. 39; see UtpucXins, ^. f 53; iS. f 
42, note 1. It is sing, gen., gov. by 
IxyoMf, — see as in L 60, 61, p* 295. 
. iKyovoif — ^fr. Ixyovos, — see l» 9 8 
BAJ 100, 1?. 294. It is plar. nom. 

to ffarJ}X9ov. 

ifor^Xfloy,— fr. «far/f»Yo/«<M,— an ir- 
reg. middle verb, and thus conj. : 

pres. Karip'xo^ai^ 2 aor. irar^XvOoy, 
4IO] Attically KarnXQov^ {see ipx^ 
pa,, B, % 114, p. 217; i^. p. 129; A. 
|». 179 ; S.i 118, p. 149.) It is 2nd 
aor. indie, 3rd pers. plur. (like 

frviroar, [fr. rvwru.] B, % 103, p. 133; 

4ft] r. p. e&; A. p. 92; 8,114, 
p. 76 ;) agreeing with its nom. iKyo- 
Mi,&c.,ie«2.82,83,fy.289. F\fr the 
augff see as in line 50 — 52, p. 292. 
For the position of the aug.. as in I. 
SO] 80 to 89, p. 291. 



tiff a preposition. 

riiVj — ^fr. i, #, rrf,— -prepos. art. B. 

lb; r. p. 7; il^. 19; S. I 63. 



55] osin L 92—94, ii. 294 ; and is 
fem. sing., ace. agreeing with it, in 
dtc^ see as in I. 96, 97, p* 294. 

IIcXovdvviiffovy---fr. TltXowdvvncoff see 
I, 11 — 13, p, 296. It ii sing, ace 
60] gov. by «/(,— ie« as in 1. 45, 
46, p. &1. 

— §2.— 

0{,— «0 as inl 19, this page* It 
is pref. to A?yvirrtoi, (see 03 in I, 92 
— 94, p, 294,) and is masc. l>lur., 
65] nomin., agreeing with it, in 
Slc, see L 96, 97, p, 294. 

Arywrrioi,— fr. Afyvwriof,— suhst.* 
masc. 2nd dec. &c. ; J«e Z. 99, lOOj 
294. It in plur., nom. to KarfiXBov, 
TO] TdK,— fr. i, ^. r<, &c., 1 89— 
91, p. 294. It is pret. to ISXtov, {see a$ 
in l> 92 — 94, p. 294,) and is masc. 
sing., ace. agreeing with it, &c., 
see I. 95—97, p. 294. 
75] i)X(ov, — fr. laXios, (f*c., see t, 
89 — 100. p. 294. It is the ace. sing, 
before cfvat .* B. i 142, 2 ; /". /?. /F., 
p. 147; -4. — ; fif. I 166, 9u>te 2. 

ffa2, conjunction. 
80] rj^v, see I, 62—54, thispage. 
It is pref. to crcX^yiiv, lee as inh9Si 
—94, p- 294. 

«X<ir7i>,— fr. wX^fi?,— 5ee 2. 48— 60j 
p. 294. It is sing, ace, &c., see as 
85] in I, 71 i 78, above, 

thai.'-see I. 33 to 41, p. 287. 

XfyMNrcf, — fr. Xlyw, — see Z. 1 to 
4, p. 287. It is pres. indie 3rd 
pers. plur. v, bemg added ; for 
90] whichy see B* S 30, 2; F* if, 
52; A, X* 1,2, 3, p. 11 and 12; 

(like r^m-oiwi, [fr. rfrnru,] jB. f 103; 

il. p. 92 ; SA 74, p. 76 ; like wXU^- 
<r(, [fr. ffXiffw,] /<*. p. 68,) agreeing 
95j with its nom. AfyvrrMi, in, 
&c.— see U 82, 83, p. 289. 

'O,— see i. 89— 91, p. 294. It is 



* This word is, strictly speaking, not a substantiTe,lmt an adjactive. agnelBs with 
m.¥ipsi^ smu, understood. Tiie same remarfci will apply to most woras of a aaaflar 
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pref. to'A^iK, isM as in 1 99—94, 
p, 994,) and is masc. fcc. — see 1, 93 
to97,i». 294. 



«■), conjoBCt* 
\vK<a, above, with which it in con* 



•ApiFf, snbst. masc., contract, of nected by iwJ,— Aw rule, jr«£. -- ; 
«] the 8rd dec.; aid dw'd. like -"-'"'- «°-- - •«« ' 

38 ; & « 48. It is sing. nom. to 

|ii««r,— fr. ^cvftf, ^«««5,— reg., act.. 
10] trans., contract, yerb; and 
thus conj. : pres. nivita, ii»9<a> It is 
pres., indie. ; 3rd pers. sing., (like 
^«X«r, ffr. ^iXi«,] F. p. 99 ; A. p. 140; 
S, f 116; like irpui, [fr. iroila>,] B. 
lAl • 105, p. 171,) and agreeing 
with its nom. 'Apw, in, Ac.— 3e« I. 
83, 83, p. i»9. 

T»*f ,— 5« I. 74—79, p. 396. 

ira««<if,-'fr. wurff,— *« 2.. 18 — ^93, 

M] p. 895. It is masc. plnr. ace. 
used mbstantipotlyf or agreeing with 
IvApcMrvvf, mm, understood, (B. I 
193, 9 : F. R. 12., Obs. 9, p. 145 ; 
S. % 138, 1,) and gov. by the verb 
•d] MtcsX.^see as in I. 104—106, 
p. 993. 



F. /?. XLVl,p. 187; S. S 228, 1. 

9«m4^««,— fr. •fc'iwpof,— «« 1. 103, 
60J 104, p. 994, and 1--6, p. 996. 
It is masc. dual, nom. referring to, 
and agreeing with, X«kw and Iwwu, 
in gend. &c., see I. 8, 9, p. 995. 

I9r6v, — ft, tifti, — which see, I. 52 — 
6ft] 57, pa^e 385. It is pres. 
indie. 8rd pers. dual, agreeing 
with its two nominatives, Xskm ««2 
cinru, in numb, and pers. — see as in 
I. 89, 83, p. 969. 

TO] Ximumf^see 1. 3&-36, p. 995. 
It is connect, by ira2, with \im, and 
both are nom. to leurtv. 

ii, conjunct., used here without 

uiv. 

YA] Kai, conj. 

\iw. sQbst. masc., 3rd dee. ; and 
thus aec'd. : nom. Uuv, gen. Xiw- 



0/,-HU in 1 19, 90, p. 297. It is 
pref. to n«yfi«<oi, {see as in I. 99 — 
94, p. 994,) and is, Ac.,— Me 4. 95, 
8«n 96, p. 997. 

lluy^aroi,— fr. ThtYftatoff^-see Z. 6 

and 7, p. 993. Ii is plnr. nom. to 

iroX«^«iflrcy. 

roU^-see I 49 and 50, p. 995. It 
85} is pref. to yepamf, — see as in 
h 9 and 3, p. 994; and is masc, 
dat. plar. agreeing, &c., see I. 4 and 
5, p. 994. 

yc^votf,— fr. yipa¥OS^^see I. 98 — 
40] 100, p. 994. It is plar. dat. 

SOY. by xoUiM9at : B. f 133, 1 and 
,«./ P. /?. AX., and XX., iii., 
3, p. 167; A. 2, p. 941 ; S. 1 195, 1. 
iroXc/iojkri,-— fr. iroXcfil(i»,'^act. trans. 
45] contract, verb, and thus conj. : 

pres. iroXc^la>, raXcfiw, fut. woXtfi^au}. 

It is pres. indie.; 3rd pers. sing, 
(like irocodffi, [fr. »«!&»,] P.p. 99', A- 
p. 140 ; S. I ll6,) and agreeing with 
50] its nom. Ilvy/iaroi, ^c, see I. 
89, 83, p. 989. 

— «3.— 

A<jrw, — fr. XvKot, — see I. 98 — 101, 
p* 994. It is dual. nom. to itrHv, 



, Tos, Ac., like 9<of, F-p. 15; «« Xlw, 
B.f43; ii.p.30; £.135,2. It is 
90] sing. nom. connected by xd to 
X2aiMi, 4f>c., Mf ^ 58, abeve. 

•*,— j»t i. 68-72, p. 287. 

rj)„,— .fr. h, «, rrf,— 5« 1. 89—93, p- 
294. It is fem. sing. ace. referring 
85] to hi6v, — voyor road, — un- 
derstood ; B' % 125, 4,i?ef».3; i^. 
i?. r///., 06s. 6, /Zem- 4, at bottom 
of p, 154; & S 140, no<tf 5. 

«*ri>i», — fr. 0*7^, — adj. pron. of 3 
90] term, and all gend. {B. § 74. 
1 ; JP. p. 56,) and dec. like ii, 9, 5 : 
B.%'Jb', /?•. p. 56; .4. 4, p. 82; 5r< 
& f 65, 1. It is, Ac-same as LOS 
—89, above. 

95] taat¥, — ^fr. tifii, to gOf-r-iT' 
reg. verb, in in, and thus conj. : 
pres. sifu, imperi. dv, or ftiv, plu- 
perf. eUeiv, 2 aor. Up : B. f 108, V. 
p. 199; F. p. 115; A.p. 158; 5. f 
lOO] 118, p. 146. It is pres. in- 
die. 3rd pres. plur. — v being added, 
(for which, see as in 1. 90 — 92, p. 297,) 
agreeing with the two sing, nomi- 
natives, \itov and ^iatva, joined by 
105] the conj. ical : F. R. VII. p. 
152; 5?. 1167, 3; J?. — ; A.—. 

'H,— Me ^ 26, 27, p. 295. It is 
pref. to 6pyi>, — see as in 1. 28 — 30, p. 
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895, and dls0f L 90— 3S, same page* 

6fiYiij—see I. 48—51 , p. 294. It is 
Bom. sing. coon> by «« to drwt9iaj 
and both are nom. to liiruXcasy. 
ft] Koif conj. 

iavw(a,^seel.&8—6l,p.2H, It 
is nom. sing., &c., see l. 3 and 4, 
above, 

imta^ — ^fr. 669, — see L 5 — 1 1, p. 294. 
lO] It is neut. dual, nom. agree- 
ing with irdiccD, in gend. num. £c. — 
see as i% L 8 and 9, p. 295. 

fxytarta, — fr. luyivros, the Superla- 
tive of ftiyas, (comp. fui^otv, super. 
Iff] ficy^frrof,) and an adj. of 3 
term, and all gend., &c. — seel. 19 
9-23, p. 295. U is neut dual, 4tc. 

«dffo>, — fr. icMw,— 5« Z. 62—65, p. 
90] 295. It is nom. dual, signi- 
fying the same thing with, or, put 

in apposition to, — dpyii tal dawtaia, 

-^for rule, see as in I. 68, 69, p. 294. 

iroXAoif, — ^fr. iroX^, — an irre^. adj. 
9ff ] of 3 term, and all gend. : see 
J7. « 64, 1 ; F. p. 49, at botUm; A. 
1, p, 63, 64 ; iS. f 56. It is masc. 
plur., ace. used substantively y or 
agreeing with ivdpoivovs, men^ un- 
SO] derstood : {B. § 123, 3; F. R, 
IL, Obs, 9, p. X45; .S.§ 138, l,)and 
gov. by the trans, verb dvtaXevav, — 
for rule, see L 104—106, p, 292. 

(i«ci)X<ffav, — fr. dirtfXXv/ii, — irreg. 
85] act. trans, verb, and thus 
conj. : pres. dir^XXv/ic, fut. dvokiotti, 

pert'. dirwXcira, or diroXciiXcffa, 1st aor. 
airuXcffo— «ee AXo/i(, B. % 114, p. 233 ; 
P. V, 133, at bottom ; A- p. 1^6 ; & 
40] 118, p. 159. It is 1st aorist, 
indie. J 3rd pers. plur. — like ir^nl/a^^ 
{B. § 103, p. l^i F. p. TJ; A.p 
92 ; S.% 74, p. 76,) and agreeing 
with its two sing. nom. iftyh and 
4L5] dtrvvsciOf joined together by 
jr«c, — see as in I. 105 and 106, p. 
298. For the formation of 1st aor., 
see ^. § 96, 1 ; Fp.77; A. p. 108; 
(S. § 104, 1, as if from a pres. OAQ, 
50] orOAEQ.) For the aug., the 
temp.,— «?e B. § 83, 1; i^. 11. p. 72 ; 
A. 3, p. 101 and I, p. 104; 5. S 80, 
1 ; and for the position of the aue: 
see line 80—89, page 291, and B. 
ft5] 9 86; i^. p» 74; il. Aug* of 



CoMP. Verbs, 1, p. 106; S»% 82, 1, 

and Rem. 

•O,— ««e Z. 89—91, i>. 294. It is 
pref. to 2tt^iij 4^.f as in I, 91 — ^94, 
eO] p. 294. 

7tt9(t5, subst. masc. contr. of 3rd 
dec; and dec'd. likewitfXif. B. 9 51, 
p. bl; A. p.4/di S' i 43, 3; l^if, 
jP. I». 23 ; ^ remark Obs, thereon^ 
65] according to which, decline 
Z«»^(f . It is sing. nom. to hroinvtw. 

2*«£i}vey,— fr. iroifw, -*- act. traus* 
contr. verb ; and thus conj. : pres. 

n-of id), irotoi, fut. iroi^o), perf. ircirofirirtf, 
yOj 1st aor. Irotqira, (lirodyaaf, lir* 
otVci [y] <M in Z. 90—92, p. 297.) It 
is 1st aor., indie. ; 3rd pers. sing, 
(like ivuvt, [fr. Iirei<ra,] F. p. 69 ; 
like lrv\i,t, [fr. frwi/za,] il. p, 92 ; iS. . 
75] 9 74, p. 76 ; see tKoinea, B. 9 

103, p. 173,) and agreeing with Ze6* 
|if, in, dtc. For the formation of 
1st aor., see as in I. 48, 49, this page. 
For the aagment — the syllabic,— 
80] see B. % 82, 1, 3: F. J.,p. 
72 ; it- Aug. 2, p. 101, and 1, p. 102. 

' linroclvravpoy, — f r. ' Imrofflvravpof , 

—see I. 98—100, p. 294. It is sing, 
ace. gov. by tKobimt^^^for rule, see 
85] as in I. 104—106, p. 292. 

dvoT^i^wrav, — fr. dtfarpi^Vy — ^pres. 

participle of act. trans, verb dvav 
^ia, and dec'd. like hsCw, B. 9 63, 
;?. 72 ; <S. ^ 53, 7 ; like Htmav^ Fp, 
90] 67; A. p. 56. It is fern. sing, 
ace. referring to, and agreeing with 

'ImroKivravpoVf in gend. &C. 

watSittij — fr. waiMov, — see 1. 62 — 68, 
p. 295. It is ace. dual. gov. by the 
95 ] trans, parlic. dvarpk^owav : B, 
9 130, 2 ; F. R. XXXI., p. 177 ; A. 
1, ;?. 243 ; S.% 162, 2, and 9 163, 1. 

'IirruwlKravpo), see as in I. 82, 83, 
this page. It is ace dual, signify- 
lOO] ing the same thing as, or 
put in appos. to, vaiiita, — see as in <• 
68, 69, p. 294. 

ii^^to, — fr. Sibvftot, — see I. 103, 

104, p. 294, and I. 1—6, p, 295. It 
105] is neut. dual. ace. agreeing 
with watiiM, in, &c. . 

KoiiiSfi, adverb, qualifying yifirfu. 

vijirfcii, — fr. yifvio;, <^., SAffM OS 

Siivfiot, above. 
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—14.— 

OI,— fr. *, *, r6,^8ee I 89, 00, p, 
994. It is masc., plor. nom. pref. 
to, and agreeing with a»^p&Mro(, un- 
derstood :—for rule, see as in I. 9S 
•] —97, p. 294. 

ra, — fr. &, &c*, see I. 89, 90, p. 294. 
It is neat. plnr. nom. pref. to, and 
agreeing with Ixpa, in, &c. — for 
nUe, see as in 1. 92—94, p. 294. 
lOj <<rpa, — ^fr. &rf»ov, — see L 62 — 
65, p. 295. It is plar. ace gov. by 
the trans, particip. 2vourodvrc(,— /or 
rule, see as in I 96, 97« p. 299. 

roS, — ^fr. &, h, 4*^' It is masc. sing. 
15] gen. prefixed to, and agree- 
ing with "Atfw, in, Ac.-^for rule, see 
as in I 92^97, p. 294. 

"ABui, — fr. "Aflov,— subst. masc 
an Attic form of 2nd dec; and de- 
90J clined like ^t6t : ^. f 37 ; F. 
f 37; r. p, 14 ; 8,% 32, 2; Xaytas, 
A. p. 27 ; except that 'ABtas gener 
ally makes *A96> in the ace— ^or 
wkich, see B. f 37, 2; P. p. U,Obs, 2; 
9ft] ii. 2, p. 27; 5. §33, Rem. 1 
It is sing. ^en. gov. by llLK^a,^or 
rule, see as %n I, GO, 61, p. 295. 

8 res. part, of act. trans, contr. verb 
^O) l¥oiKtta, i9otK&, and is thus de 

cUned : nom, Ivowjcmt, lyoccc3v, iraiir- 
lovtra, iyecxAihra, ivoulov, iyocm^v, 

-odviff, lyoiir-favr«f, -otyrof, <f»6,, 4ee 
8ft] iroilcdv, B. f 105, p. 171 ; ^(X- 
la>i», F. p. 100 ; A.p, 171 ; fif. § 116, 
p. 121. It is masc. plur. nom., re- 
ferring to, and agreemg with IkvSpti, 
understood ; — see as in L 33^— 35, p. 
40] 295. 

the superlat. of itaKp60ios, compar. 

uoKpofimrtpos, SUpcr. noKpoffitararos, 
(for formation of deg. of Comp.,see 
4ft] as in I, 89, 90, p. 290*) It is 
an adj. of 3 term, and all gend. &c 
see as in line 19—23, p. 295. It is 
masc. plur. nom. after c7va<, (see as 
in I. 66, 67, p. 295,) and agreeing 
ftO] with difBfionrot, understood; 
see I. 78, 79, p. 296. 

«?wt,— s^e 1. 33—37, p. 287. It is 
pres. in fin. after Xiyrrai^ — for rule. 
9ee B. % 141, i; r. R, XXIX., p. 



ftft] 175; A. 1, page d45; &. f 
219, 1. 

Xlyvyrai,— fr. Xiyopc«, pftSS. Toice 

of X<ya», a pass, verb, and thus 
conj. : pres. Xlye/iai , perf. XsXiyntu, 
60j 1 aor. iXixBfiP' It ia pres. 
indie. 3rd pers. plur. (like rvvrmmu, 
J?. § 103, p. 133 ; A. p. 96; S.% 74, 
p. 79 ; like trXfrnvroi, F. p. 85 ;) and 
referring to dvOpvm, understood, 
6ft] with ol, above ; r. Rule III,, 
Obs, l,p. 146; A. 7, p. 232; SI S 
157, iKite 8,(1.) 



lloXX^ircf, adverb, qualifying i^i 

yoj A»eptSm»v, — ^fr. dy9pfM«s, — see 
l. 98 to 100, p. 294. It is plur. ^en. 
gov. by »6o¥, — for rule, see as in L 
60, 61, p. 295. 

6pyhr-see I, 12 to 14, p. 285. It 
Tft] is sing. nom. to i^ccoXv^. 

»6ov,^^tr, v6os, vodf ,--«ubst. masc- 
contract. of 2nd dec, like vXtf»r, 
irXoBf , B. § 36 ; ire v6es, P. p. 13 ; A. 
p. 28 ; fir. f 34. It is sing, ace gov. 
§0] by act. trans, verb, i^n4Av^, 
—for rule, see as in 1. 104 to 106, o. 
292. 

i^MdXvt^l,— act. trans, verb, 1st 
conj. of Barytones, {see as in I. 36, 
8ft] 37, p. 294,) and thus conj'd. 
pres. iiritaXi^rfi>, fut. lxMXvt//(t> ; I aor, 

l^ucaXwptt, [2|MaX«i//af, i^tKiXwps.] It 

is 1 aor. indie 3rd pers. sing, (like 
irml^, [fr. Irvi//a,] B, § 103, p. 133 ; 
90] /^'.p. 64; Ap. 92; S. S 74, 
p. 76 ;) and agreeing with its nom. 
6pY^, in, &c. For formation, see as 
in L 48, 49, p. 299. For the aug- 
ment, 05 tn 2. 80 to 89. p. 291. For 
Oft] the position of the aug., as in 
L 80—89, p. 291. 

irpvrHf/icyoy,— fr. KOvrrSusvos, — ^part. 

pres. of KfuvvToitai. It is formed like, 
&.C., seel, lHo 14, p. 297* It is of 
lOO] 3 term., &c. (see as in I, 19 
to 23, p. 295,) and is masc. sing, 
ace, agreeing with v6ov, cf^. 

K&mrrpovj'^see I, 62, 63, p. 295. 
It is sing, nom., after \vT**—for rufc, 
lOft] see as in I, 66, 67, p. 295. 

tXionts, — fr. ef^of,-^substant. neut. 
contr. of the 3rd dec. and dec'd. 
like Ttixt, B, 49; P,p, 22; A,p* 
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3rd dec; and decM. like x^paf, B. 
99] § 43, 1». 51 ; i9. § 35, 2 ; XaTXa^^ 
P. p* 15 ; nripv^, A. p, 31. It is sing, 
dat. gov. by l¥: B, § 148, 1 ; P.R, 
XLVIJL.p, 190 J A. p. 210; S. % 

ao3. 

60] Tijf,— vjfeZ. 52,53, ;». 297. It 
is fern*, sing. nom. prefixed to Sm. 
«Araf, (iee as i» I, 92—94, ^. 294,) 
and agreeing with it in gend., &c. 

JliKcMatj — fr. LtKsXloj — subst. fern, 
65] 1st dec; and dec'd. like, &c 
see U 61—63, p. 289. It is sing, 
gen. gov. by irdXci, a eibf, under* 
stood, — for ntie, see B. % 132, Bern. 
4, p. 270; r. R. X,, Obs. 3, ». 156; 
TO] AS 173; A. -. 

'A^podtrriti — fir. *AfpoiiTHi — see U 
7 — ^9, p. 290. It is sing. gen. gov. 
by vimf-^for rule^ see I. 60, 61, p. 
295. 

75] vsck, — se» line 20 — 22, page 
300. It is singular, nominative 

to lirrtv. 

ieriv,-^see /. 18- 24, p. 290. It is 
3rd pers. sing, agreeing with mov, 
80] ^e., ^c. 

hyios.^see U 45—49, p, 296. It 
is masc, siog. nom. agreeing with 

yec5(, <f>C. It has Only posit. Ayiof, 
super. SyiOTo;. 

§5] o5, — fr. *f, ^, «, — ^post-posi- 
tive article : J9. § 87 ; a relative 
pronoun, P. p. 56 ; ii. p. 82 ; S.% 
71, 1. It is masc. sing., referring 
10 the antecedent, vetHa, and agree- 
90] ing with it, in gend. and 
numb.; B % 144, l.P.R, VL p. 150; 
<S. § 150, 1. It is dat. gov. by h^ 
^C'j see as in U bl — ^59, above, 

iroXt),— iro>6f, iroXX^, iroXv, — see I, 55 

95] —56, p. 295. It is nent.sing. 
nom. agreeing with rtknOoi, <f*c. 
irXi»9«(,— see2. 106— 108,p.300. It 

is sing. nom. to rfic^rac. 

irepivTtpCiVf — fr. wt^icrspa^see U 58 

lOO] —61, p, 294. It is gen. 
plur. gov. by vX^Oof, c^. 

rpiipsrat^ — fr. rpi^oftat^ — ^pass* YOicO 

of rf)l06), and thus conj. : pres. rpf^- 
50] verb, Hetfe^—for rule, see osjofiat, perf. riSpafiftai, 2 aor. itp&^nr^ 
in I, 104—106, jp. 292. 105] seeB.% 114, p. 228; P.—; 

ii. p. 191 ; iS. f 1 18, p. 165. It is 3rd 



39 ; S. I 48. It is sing. gen. gov. 
by K&rmrTpav^ — foT rule, see as in I. 
60, 61, p. 295. 

X«X«dy,— sec Z. 98—100, p. 294. It 
5] is sing. nom. to i<rr\ 

Ict\ — ^put for ioTi, the i being cut 
off, because the next word, otvoi^ 
begins with a vowel, {see B. § 29, 
1,2; P. l,p. 5; A. IX, l,p« 10; 
lO] iS. S 25;) and the accen^ be- 
ing thrown back,— /or this, see as in 
1, 71 — 73, p. 295. It is fr. dpt, which 
see, I. 76—80, p. 289. It is pres. 
indie 3rd pers. sing, agreeing with 

15] x*^*^i *f'^' 
o2poi,see I. 98—100, p. 294. It 

is sing. nom. to ivri, understood, — 

see as in I 101, 102, p. 294. 

61,— see L 73, p. 298. 

SO] w«, — fr. v6os, vo^, — see L 76 

— ^79, p. 300. It is contr. for v6ov, 

and is sing. gen. gov. by Kdrtnrrpev, 

understood : B* S 132, Rem* 4, p. 

270; P R, X. Obs, 3, p. 156; fi?. § 

95] 1T3; A. — . 

'AvjJfjdf, — fr. ivfip, — subst. masc, 
3rd dec. and thusdec'd : nom. dvftp, 
gen. [<iiv^^«S)] dv6p6i, dat. [ciycpO d»6pi, 
ace [dye|9a] awipa, VOC. w ivtp, if»c., 
BO] B.% 56, I ; F*. p. 26 ; A, p. 
43 ; iS. § 40, 2. It is sing. geo. gov. 
by vSovj—for rule, see as in I, 60, 61, 
jp. 295. 

o7vos,~^see I. 98—100, p. 294. ^ It 
35] is sing. nom. to iiet^t> 

iStt^e, — fr. 6etKv€(a, or SsiKWitt, aCt. 

trans, verb, and thus conj. : pres. 
SeiKviio}, or iuKwiti, fut. [as if ft. 
AEIKfi,] isi^a, perf. Jl^ixs 1st aor. 

4kO] iiti^a^ [iSei^ai, Hei^s,] <f>C. : see 
UUvv^i, B. « 107, p. 187 ; P. p. 106 ; 
4. p. 150 ; ;S. § 118, p. 141. It is 1 
aor. indie, 3rd pers. sing. (like 
£t»i//c, 4*c. see as in L 89 — ^91, p. 300,) 
415] and agreeing with its nom. 
olvos, (f^c. For the form. &c., see as 
in h 78-81, p. 299. 

•"tfov, — see as in L 76—79, p. 300. 
It is sing, ace, gov. by act. trans. 



— §6.— 

'Ev, preposition. 

•Epwi,— fr. 'Efw^,^ subst. fern. 

26 



pers. sing. pres. indie. ; like r€irrtr«i, 
(fr. rvnropat,) B- f 103, p.l38; P.p. 

81 ; J. jp. 96 ; S.% 74, |k 79,— agr^ 
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with«XteK,<Fc. N. B. The inilial in line 71—19, p. 291. For the 



r of Tfif^^M, becomes 6 in the perf .: 
aSp rl-O-pfifiMt, This change takes 

8 lace becaase— the root or basis of 
1] this verb being ePEO-the 
perfect passive, according to the 
rales of reduplication, ought to be 
tfs-d-pa/iitai, {Bs^pafftatj more correU- 
ly^) and thus, two aspirates, the first 
lO] and second 9, would occur 
in two successive syllables, causing 
a cacopkfyMf, or hardness qf sound, 
which the Greeks always endeav- 
ored to avoid. They accordingly 
15] formed rl-9-f»tt^/iaf, changing 
thereby, the first 6 into its corres- 
ponding smooth mute, r. See more 
at length, B. 1 18, 1, 2, he. ; r. — . 
A, R, XIL, 1, 2, 3, &c., p. 13 j 5. 
90J S 14, 3. 

IlroXf/iaroc,— ^« U 9S— 103, p, 294. 
It is sing. nom. to itartvKtiiavw. 

h,--$€e 1 89—9 1 , p, 294. The ar- 
tide is omitted before XltoU^atoi, 
95] but prefixed to OiXoir^roiA, the 
word of nearer or more empnatic 
definition ; B. § 124, 3 ; il. 4, p, 
230; S,% 139,3, § 140,2. 

<^cXoirdrciM, adj. of 1 term, and 2 
80]^ genu., masc and fern. : B. § 
63, ^ ; F. Ill, 2, p. 49 ; A. 2, p. 
63; fi*. § 48, 3. It is dec. like «l^«- 
fiwv, B, § 63, p. '72 ; like /leyaX^ruo, 
F.p. 48 ; A. p. 62 ; irfirwi/, S. I 53, 
S5] 8; except that 0(>o«-ar&>f» is 
not used in the neuter form. Ic is 
masc. sing. nom. referring to IlroX- 
c^attff ; B. S 123, 2; F. B- II. Obs. 
9 ; A, ^. ^iXoirarcup may be con- 
40] sidered as a substantive, 
here, and put in apposition to IlroX- 

tftaiot, ^C, 

KanoKtnavtv, — fr. <cara<rirroa^w,— act. 

trans, verb, 3rd conj. of Barytones, 
45] {see as in I. 82—^3, p. 296,) 

and thus conj. : pres. /carairxevd^a>, 
fut. KoraoitVD&frbi, 1 aor> «rare(rxreva<ra, 
(KartVKt&avai, KarivKtiattt, [i'.]) It is 
3rd pers. sing. 1 aor. indie. ; like 

50] Irvxpt, [fr. irvxha,] B. % 103, p. 
134; A. p. 92; S, §74, p. 76; like 
fireiffc, if'C., see L 73, p. 299, and 
agreeing with IlroXe/iarof, <f>c. For 
the formation, — see as in I. 48—49, 
9fi] p. 299. For the aug., see as 



position of it, see as in l- 80-— 89, p- 
291. 

'Oftiipta, — ^fr. 'Ofinfos, — see l. 98 — 
60] 103, p. 294. It is sing, dat-, 
gov. by KarwKevacev, which, in this 
place, governs two cases ; a dat. 
*of the person,' — 'O/tiiptOf and an 
acc^' of the thing,'— veuy, B. % 133 ; 
65] F. R. XXIV., p. 171 ; A. 1, 
p. 241; iS.1195, 2. 

MMv, — fr. wiSs, — see I. 20 — 22, p. 
300. It is the ace. ' of the thing,' 
gov. by Kort9tit:6wt¥,^-for ntle, see as 
70] in L 104—106, p. 292. 

At^vrai,— -fr. dpioitat, alpo^fttu, — 
the pass« voice of the irreg. conlr. 
verb, alpeta, and thus conj.: pres. 

mtpioftai, aipovfiat. ^rf. ^fq/<ai, 1 aor. 

75] ipidnvs It is contr. for aipiov- 
rac, pres. indie, (like miovvrai, [fr. 
wotioitatAB. § 105, p. 174; like ^iX- 
o^vrai, [fr. fiXioftaij] F' p. 101 ; A. 
p. 142; £^. J 116, p. 121 ;) and 3rd 
80] pers. plur. agreeing with its 
nom. Xayfti, 4*^. 

Xay«,— fr. Xayc5f, ue I. 20— 22, j7. 

300. It is plur. nom. to alpownu. 
imd, preposition. 

85] dXtawiKtov, — fr. dXetfirtjl, — sub* 

Slant, fem., 3rd dec; and thus 
dec'd. : nom. dXwnn^, gen. aX(5irer««, 
<f><;., like Ko>a|, B. § 43, p. 51 ; S. % 
35, 2 ; like XaXXarp, F. p. 15; like 
90] »r«fw>|, il. p. 31. It is sing:, 
gen. gov. by ^Trd ; B. § 148, 1 ; jP. 
R, L.p. 195; A. p. 210; S. % 194, 
p. 207. 

ToH, adverb. 

05] <5p<V*^> — ^^' ^P^f^Sj — see as t» 
I. 98—100, p. 294. It is sing. dat. 
of * the manner or means' by which 
hares are caught : B- § 133, 3 ; F. 
y?. XXXV III., p. 182; A. 6, p. 
lOO] 242 ; ^. § 198. 

r^yvj?,- fr. ri^vrii-'See I. 48 — 51, 
p. 294. It is dat. &c., same as 6p6fit^, 

Eu;*&),— fr. r«S^oy,— see I. 11—13, 
p. 296i It is sing. dai. gov. by iy, 
105] see as in I. 57—59, p. 301. 

•Hpii,— fr.'Hiott,— see I. 68— 61, p. 
294. It is sing. dat. ' of the per- 
son,' gov. by iTptpVf—^see as in I. 
64—66, above* 
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irX«(orrow,— fr. wXsioroSf the irregu- 
lar superlative of voXvi, comparat. 

w^iuVj or ir'KeioiVj SUper. itXtiaros: B. 

% 68,6; r. p, 52; A. p. 71; S, § 
5] 59, 3, P' 60. It is an adj. of 3 
term, and all gend. — see I. 19—23, 
p. 295. It is masc. plur. ace. agr'g 

with rowf , (f-C. 

rawj,— fr. raas, — see L 20 — ^22, p. 
lO] 300. It is plur. ace. ' of the 
thing,' gov. by irp&poVffor rule, see 
as in I 104—106, p. 292. 

irp&^ov^ — fr. rpi^Uy — irreg. act. 
trans, verb, 1st conj. of Barytones, 
15] {see as in l. 82 & 83, p. 296,) 
and thus conj. : r^Ubn^ fut. Opei/zo), 
perf. rirpatpa. It is 3rd pers. plur. 
imperf. indie, (like irwrrov^ B. § 103, 
I?. 133; r.p.6i] il.ii.92; S*S74, 
90] p. 76,) and agrees with oi dv- 
Bpwroiy or some such substantive, 
understood,— /or rule, see as in I. 
43, 44, p. 296v For the formation 
of the imperf., see J?. § 94, a ; F. 
95] p. 75; A. p. 108; S. § 97. 
For the aug., see as in I, 79 — 81, p. 
299. 

hc\, preposition. 

vouivfiaros, — fr. yoftto'/ia, — SUbstant. 

80] neut. 3rd dec, and dec'd like 

irpayiia, B, I 43, p. 51 ; jS. § 35, 2 ; 
like (ra>/ia, jP. p, 15 ; A. p. 32. It is 
gen. gov. by lirt,—for rvZe, see as in 
I 91 -93, p, 302. 

35] Sa/itwi', — ^fr. Sa/ifof, — see I. 
67--69, P' 297, and note at bottom. 
It is plur. gen. gov. by voftiaitaros^ — 
for rule, see as in I. 59 — 61, p. 295. 

Tau>5, is nom. sing, to ijfy. 
40] 9", fr. €ifi(, d^c. It is 3rd 
pers. sing, agreeing with raioi, <^c. 



III. THIRD DECLENSION. 

— §1.— 

rvpawU, — subst. fem* : and thus 
dec'd : nom. rvpauvU, gen. rvpawi- 
^or, (f-c, like iratr, B. § 43, p. 51 ; 
45] like XaiXai//, F. p. 15 ; A. p. 
31 ; IXiris, S. § 35, 2. It is sing. 

nom. to lariv. 

dStxias, — fr. UiKta, — see L 61 — 63, 
p. 289. It is sing. gen. gov. by 



50] nriTnp,-^for rule^ see as in I. 
59—61, p. 295. 

jifiTnp, subst. fern. 3rd dec, &c. 
see I. 85—89, p, 293. It is sing, 
nom. after loTiv,for rule, in I. 66, 
55] 67,1?. 295. 

laTiv,—see I. 73—81, p. 289. It is 
indie, pres. 3rd pers. sing, agreeing 
with its nom. ft^njp, ^c. 

6€i\di,—see 1. 18—23, p. 295. It is 
60] masc sing, agreeing with 
&vdp<oirosj understood, {see I. 77 — 79, 
p. 296,) and nom. to iarh, 

irarpidosj — fr. trdrpts, — see I, 43 — 

46, above. It is sing. gen. gov. by 

65] vpoddrrii, (f^, 

vpoi&nii, subst. masc, 1st dec, 
and dec*d like voXirm, J&. § 34 ; rcX- 
ciivus, F. p. 10 ; A. p. 22 ; S. S 31, 2. 
It is sing. nom. after i(rriv,—-for 
VO] rule, see in L 66, 67, p, 296. 

'Aicivii, — see I. 43 — 46, above. It 
is masc sing. nom. to InXfiyn' 

iTt, adveib. 

jratf, — see I, 43 — 46, above. It is 
7Si masc. sing, nom., after div, — 

for rule, see B. § ; F. Rule 

XXXL, Obs. p. 177; A.—; S, S 
162, 2, and 160, 2. 

uvj — participle of eifti, and dec'd 
80] like iKtou, B. § 63, p.l2; F. 
p. 43; A. p. 56; S. % 63,7. It is 
masc sing, nom., referring to, and 
agreeing with " A(Jw»'t j, in gend. &c 

^AprefAtSos, — fr. "Aprenn, — see line 
85] 42—46, eibove. It is sing. 

gen. gov. by x^^Vt *^^* 

;fdXfo, — fr. x*^Xoj, — see I. 98 — 101, 
p. 294. It is sing, dat., ' signifying 
the cause' of the death of Adonis; 
90] B. % 133, 3, F R. XXX- 
VIll p. 182 ; A. 6,i».242 ; S. § 198. 

OfipaTs, — fr. 0i?(Ba, see I, 58 — 61, i?. 
294. It is plur. dat. gov. by «v, — 
for rule, see I. 57 — 59, i?. 301. 
95] trvds, — fr. <rvs, — subst-, com. 
gender — i. e. either masc or fem. 
— here, masc. 3rd dec ; and dec'd 
like ixOvi, .B. § 50; A. p. 40 ; porpvs, 
F p. 25; Kis, S. § 35, 2. It is 
lOO] sing, gen . gov. by ind,—for 
rule, see as in I. 91 — 93, p. 302. 

ewX^yi;, — fr. ln\fiyiiv, 2 aor. pass. 

of 7rXi?(ro-ffw, or irX^rroi, — aCt. traUS. 
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verb, 3nd conj. of Bar. verbs, and 

thas CODJ'd : pres. vXi^a*, or rX^rrw, 

fat. vX^^ca, perf. mid. or 2 perf. irfir- 
Xifva, 2 aor. pass. ivX#yif», (2vX|^ir(, 

d] iwMYf'} I' i^ ^'^ P^'^* sing.* 

S aor. iodic, pass, (like jrtfw, [fr. 

lr<«ir»,] B. § 103, !». 138 ; A. p. 96; 

S. % 74, ji. 79; like tirXun, P. p. 85.) 

and agreeing with its nom. 'A^im- 

lO] vif , ^c. For formation of|69] 15. It is sing. ace. gov. bj 

8nd aor. pass., see F.p. 92; A^p. 

117; <Sf. I 110. For aug., as in I 

79--81, i». 299. 



I^ffyif.-— see oi tn 2tii« 48—51, p- 
Iftj 294. It is sing. nom. to lyi- 

vcro. 

iylvcro, — fr. yiyvo^ai^ Of y(vo/<ai, 

irreg. neat, verb, and thus conj. : 

pres. yfyvoiiai, Of y/yo/iac, fat« (fr. 
M] PEInQ,) ycyikofiai, perf. ycyl- 

viiAi«(» perf. mid., or^nA perf. yiy^a^ 

2nd aor. ly^^^'f^^^'i Uy^vov, Jylycre,] 

aeejurther, B. § 114, p. 214; F. jp. 
127; il. p. 174, 175; S. S 118, p. 
95 J 140. It is 3rd pers. sing.; 2 

aor. indie, like iri>irero, (ft*. ir«irtf/iirv,) 
B,% 103, p. 138; ^.^i. 127; A. p. 
96 ; jS. f 74, |». 82 ; and agreeing 
with its nom. HoUvn, 4f>c. For the 
901 form of tnis 2 aor., see B. f 
94,2, <;.; P,p,yt\ A. p. 119; {this 
2 aor. is formed as if from a 2 aor^ 
act., h'^opA fir. f 115, 2, {from a 
present^ FCNQ.) For the aug., as 
95] in I. 79—81, p. 299. 

diii&¥, sabst. fem. 3rd dec. ; and 
thus dec*d: nom« irii<o», gen. iii66voi, 
<f«., like aar/ior, B. f 43; A. p. 30; 
iS. 1 35, 2; like iraidv, /7\ p. 15. It 
40] IS sing., nom. after lyiwtro^ — 
for rule, see as in I. 66, 67, p, 295. 

*iX*^flXa,— see L 58—61, ;». 294. 
It is sing. nom. to iyivtro^ ander- 
stood. 

45] x^^^^^r^^if^ ^ dtii<i»f, — 
i. 38-^1, above. 

Tnp€^Sf subst. masc contr. of 3rd 
dec. ; and thns dec'd : nom. Tnpt^s^ 
gen. Tnpifoi, 4*^., like 0avi\si6st B. 
SO] §52; F.p.^', A.p. 41; 8. 
f 44. It is sing nom. to ivivtrt, 

iiroxl/f sabst. masc. 3rd aec. ; and 
thus dec'd : nom. irnnf/y gen. iwdiros, 
Ac. see L 38 — 41, above, 
fk^] iXii^s, subst. masc. 3rd de- 



clension, and thas dec*d : nom. iX£~ 
^af, gen. IXc^rrof, &c., like ytymff 
B. § 43 ; S.% 35, 2 ; XmtXutp, P. p. 
15 ; I^if, A*p.2\. It is sing. nozn. 

90] to ip^ioUt. ^ 

^Aarovra,— fr. ^^aircav, snbst., masc. 

ana thus dec'd: nom. 6p6MU¥, gen. 
dpactfvrof, &c., like Xlwv, B. f 43 ; ^. 
p. 30 ; fi!. I 35, 2 ; like Xai Xai/^, ^. p. 



trans, verb i^^ti^ dtc. 

6p^<i6tTf — ^fr. 66^itaj — ^act. trans, 
contr. verb, ana thus conj. : pres. 
dfi^taUa^ contr. into 6fiptaSCi, fat., not 
TO] tf» use. It is 3rd pers. plan 
pres. indie, (like mui, [fr. micwj 
B. § 105, p. 171 ; like ftXtX, [fr. f iX- 
f«,] P.p. 99; il.^. 140; <S. § 116, 
p. 1 19 ;) and agreeing with its nom. 
75] Ac^ar, &c. 



rXuOrof, 5ee^98— 100,p.294. It 
is sing. nom. to dirlBavtv. 

irt, adverb. 

whrtof,— see 1. 103, 104, jr. 294, and 
80] /. 1—6, p. 296. It is maac. 
sing., nom. coming after ^iralf>xe»y,-— 
for ruU, see 1. 66, 67, p. 295. 

Mipxtaw, pres. part, of intrans. 
verb irvlfivu, and dec, &c., se« Z. 23 
85] —25, p. 303. It is masc. 
sing, nom., agreeing with FXavm;, 
Itc, &c. 

/liJi',— fr. fOs, see 1. 96—100, p. 303. 
It is sing. ace. gov. by the partici- 
901 pie, iitoKuvj^or rule, see I, 74 
—76, p^ 293. 

^(akcov, pres. part, of trans, verb, 
iiwta. It is, Ice, same as ^alp;^«)v, 
above, 
95] tli, preposition. 

/«IX»roj,— fr. ftiXi, — subst. neat. 3rd 
dec; and thus dec'd: nom. /<iXi, 
{;en. /lAtro;, &C., like wpSyfia, B. i 
43, p. 51 ; iS. « 35, 2 ; like irc5/ia, /". 
lOO] p. 15; ii.p. 32. It is sing, 
gen. gov. by rWop, Ac. 

irtBovy—fT. rt&oiy — see I. 98 — 100, p. 
294. It is sing. ace. gov. by c«f , — 
for ride, see as in I. 44 — 46, p. 291. 
105] ircircjv, 2 aor. part, of verb 

rfirro). It is, &io% SOtfltf OS hwapxnM^^ 

above, 

dvlOavsv, — fr, cl»ro9v<Jtr/cft),.^intrans., 

irreg. verb, and thus conj. : pres. 

IIO] diroOviieKWf fut. dindaveifiat, 
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perf. dirorlOvifxa, 2 aor. dniOavov^ [dn£-> 
doycf, dvidave,] see BviiffKU, B. § ll4, 
;». 219; P.p. 130; A. p. 181; S. § 
118, ^. 15L It is 3rd pers. sing., 2 
«l] aor. indie, (like Irwrs, [fr. In>- 
wov,] 5. 103, p. 134 ; i?'. p. 65 ; il. ^. 
92 ; iS. § 74, jp. 76 ;) and agreeing 
with its nom. FXa^iCQ;, &c. For the 
form, of 2 aor. act., see B» % 96, 2, 
lO] a; J', i?. 79 ; il. p. 110 ; fi?. § 
105 ; — taking care to observe, that 
this 2nd aor., as well as that of the 
simple verb 0i'j7<r«r&>, is formed from 
GAN12. For the aug. &c., see as in 
15] Z. 77— «9, i». 291. 

— S2.— 

AuavdffavTOy — fr. ^ca<nraofiac,— the 

mid. voice of the trans, contr. verb 
itafnrd<Oj and thus conj. : pres. itac- 

icdoftaty 6iairir<onatj 1 aor. Sistmaodiirify 
30] [Stecvdataj iisavdffayOf &C., 3 

pers. plar. iuav&aavro.] It is 3 pers. 
plur. 1 aor. indie, (like IrHxpavro, 
[fr. irvxpdfifiv,] B. § 103, ;i. 140; r. 
p. 93 ; A. p. 100 ; S. § 74, i?. 82 ;) 
35] and agreeing with its nom. 
MaivdSesy &c. For form, of 1 aor. 
mid., see B. § 94, 2 ^ ; P. p. 96 ; A. 
p. 119 ; iS. § 115, 1. For the aug. 
&c., see as in I. 77—89^ p. 291. 
30] Hsveia,— fr. Usvee6s,—see I. 
14 — 16, p. 304. It is sing. ace. gov. 
by trans, verb, iuwdtravro^ &c. 

Ma(va<$«f, — fr. Maiviif, — substant. 
fern. 3rd dec. ; in I. 88, 90, p. 302. 
35] It is plur. nom. to iwnt&oav- 
ro^ &e. 

Gparrai, — fr. GjBarri?, — see Z. 48 — 

51, p. 294 ; see also^ note on I. 67, p. 
297. It is plur. nom. to Jtcoiraoravro, 

40] understood. 

'Op^ca, — fr. 'Op0£»f ,— 5am« as 
TitvOia^ (wove, 

*A.KTaiova^ — fr. 'AjcroiCiM», — SUbst. 

masc. &e., see I. 38, 39, P' 304. It 
45J is, &c., see I. 31, 32, above. 

Wvej,— fr. KikiPj — subst., common 
gend., here fem., 3rd dec and thus 
dec'd : nom. kvow^ gen. [wovof] x^voi^ 
dat. [irvoyi,] Kvvtf dtc.. See B. I 56, 4, 
50] 2; r.p, 26; & I 40,3. It 
is plur. 6lc., see I. 35, above^ 



dyaBolj — fr. ayoWf, — See I. 18 — ^33, 
26* 



p. 295. It is masc nom. plur. 
agreeing with &»SpeSf &c. 
55] HuSpcs, — ^fr. ivrip, — seel. 26 
— 31, p. 301. It is plur. nom. to 

eifflv. 

0ea)v,— fr. eios,—see I. 98— 101,i>. 
294. It is plar. gen. gov. by tUdves. 
60] siK6vss,—fr. sUuv.^see I. 36 
— 39yp. 304. It is plar. nom. after 

eiaiVf &C. 

IraXroi^— fr. 'IroXfo, See 1. 61—63, 

p. 289. It is sing. ace. gov. by *S<tjj- 

65] ffavj &c. 

&cti<ra»y — fr. otVcb), oiVw, — act. trans. 
contr. verb, and thus conj. : pres. 

otVev, o(V(3, fut. oUitubij 1 aor* ^ifcrcr, 
[a>«ri7(raf, taKntn. &C., 3 pers. pluf. 

'yO] wKijcai/.J It is 3 pers. plur. 
1 aor. indie, (like ?rv»//av, [fr. frwi/za,] 
B. S 103,;?. 134; F. p. 65; A.p. 
92 ; jS. § 74, ;». 76 ;) agreeing with 
its nom. Avovms, &c. For form., 
75] see as in I. 48—49, p. 299. 
For the aug. (the temporal,) see B- 
§ 83 ; F. IL, p. 72 ; A. 3, p. 101, & 
1, p. 104 ; S. § 80, 3. 

irpuroi, — fr. irf)dii-of, — Wtf Z. 18 — 23, 

SO] p* 295. It is masc. plur. nom. 
referring to, and agreeing with 
Avcroves, &e., and used in somewhat 
of an adverbial sense : B. — >; F. 
Rule II., Obs. 8; il.— ; fif. § 138, 
85] note 1. npcoros is, properly 
speaking, the superlative of the 
preposition wpd, — see more €U large, 
B. § 69; F. page 53; A. IL page 
71 ; S.% 59, p. 60. 
90] Av<roMf, — subst. masc. 3rd 
dee. ; used only in the plural, and 
dec'd like the plur. of 4$ar/i(i)v : B* § 
43 ; A. p. 30 ; S. § 35, 2 ; of XatAatp, 
F. p. 15. It is nom. to a,Kiioav. 

05] avrrfj^Oows, — fr. aitT6j(9iav^-—' 

see L 37 — 39, p. 304. It is masc. 
plur. nom. put in appos. to, or, &c. 

with AJavovsi^ &c. 

*Aira»>reff, — fr. Siray, irraca, inav, — 

lOO] see B. % 63, p.l2'jF. p. 43; 
il. p. 52 ; £^. § 53, 1. It is masc 
plur. nom., agr'g with XiovriSf &c. 
\iovris, — fr. Xitov, — see I. 76 — ^79, 
p. 298. It is plur. nom. to thw^ 
105] For the reason of the two 
accents, see as in I, 68 — 73, p. 996. 
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<X«c^,— fr. IA«i^(, — see L 16—23, 
p. S9&. It is masc* plnr. nom. 
agreeing wiih XWrif, &c. 

— «3.— 

Lroy^Mj,— fr. rraywff — Ue I, 36 — 

ft] 39, p, 304. It is plur. nom. to 

c«<Xa£y«iNriy. 

^arof, — ft. Mm^.— sabst. nent. 3d 
dec. ; and thus dec'd : nom. v6<op, 

fm, [tr* the old nom. v^rr J Uaroi^ 
O] like wpiy^, ^. § 43 ; S.i 35, 
3; like <ri5fM, F. ;i 15 ; ^ p. 32. It 
is siag. gen. gov. by <rrmy6»ti^ &c. 

«lr^,— fr. irirf»a, — see l. 58—61, 
p. 294. It is plur. ace. gov. by 
E5] trails, verb, KoiXaiiwvciv, 4»e. 

MiXolMM^iy,-- fr. iroiXa£y(U,—> tranS. 

verb, 4th coni. of Barytone verbs, 
and thus conyd : pres. MiXatvu, fat. 
«oiX«M3p perf. «MofAay«a. It ispres. 
90] udic 3rd pers. plur., like, 
4'C,AfSS in L 92-94, p. m ;) agr'g 
with its nom. vray^iftSf <f*e. 

8frv(^ subst. masc., 3rd dec. and 
thus dec'd : nom. 2prv|,gen. Uprvyof^ 
95] Ac., like jt^^, B. § 43, p. 61 ; 
£'.§35,2; like XaFXai//, F. p. 15; 
like vrlpv^, A, p- 31. It is sing. 
nom. to larif understood. 

«A^«wj.— je< I. 103, 104, 1?. 294, 
SO] and J. 1—6, v, 295. It is 
masc. sing. nom. referring to, and 
agreeing with, ^r«^, d^c. 

iMXVrtK6s,-^see I, 18—23, p. 295. 
It is masc. sing , He, satM as last 
Sft] wifrd. 



♦^^(^'iwf,— ««/. 90— 94,i>.305. Ii 
is nom. to iBvv, 

*Hp««X<t, — fr. 'HfajfXffff, — con- 
tract, for 'H^MKXinsf-see I 27—32, 
40] p, 297. It IS dat. gov. by 
l9iMi», which here governs two ca- 
ses; a dat. 'HpaxXsr, of the person 
' to whom the honor was paid,' and 
an aec. (ifiryyast of ' the thing,' or 
4ft] sacrifice, *paid,'— /?r rule, 
seeaeml. 64—66, p. 302. 

I^oy, — fr. OviOy — act. trans, verb, 
3 coni. of Barytones, — (see as in I. 
a^ 83, p. 29^,) and thus conj'd : 
ftO] pres. Ww, fat. Maw, perf. riB- 
i»«r«, imperf. iOwv, [iev€s, iev€, &c., 



3 pers. plur. Idwv.] It is 3rd pers. 
plur. imperf. indie, like. &c., see L 
33—35, p. 302, agr'g with its nom. 
ft ft] ^o(ri«tf, <f>c. For form, of 
imperf., see as in I. 24, 35, p, 302. 
For aug., see l- 26, same page. 

ri^tKtSf — tt. rtfit(, — subst. masc. 
3rd dec. and deed like nSpa^, B, S 
OO] 51 ; 5. § 35, 2 ; Uke \ai\atj,, 
F,p* 15 ; A. p, 31, but genitive in 
<rof . 1 1 is plar. nom. to lirav, under- 
stood. 

'Am«f, — ^fr. 'ArTi«<J, — see I. 48 — 
6ft] 51, p. 294. It is sing. dat. 
gov. by prep. Iv^^orruU, see as in 
i. 64-^66,11. 289. 

ti^(a»oif — ^fr. f^wMj,— «e 1. 103 — 
104, p. 294, and L 1—6, p. 295. It 
70] is masc. plur. nom. referring 
to, and agreeing with, iripJtce;, if*c. 

{aoj', — fr. ^v, the imperf indie, of 
«>£, <f4., sec /. 103— 108, ;p. 295. It 
is 3rd pers. plur. agr'g with its nom. 

Vft] nipiiKtiy <f*C. 

napfii^la^—see L 61—63, p, 289. It 
is sing. nom. to X£y<i. 

Xlyci, — fr. Xiytaf — which See, 1. 1 — 
4, p. 287. It is 3rd pers. ting, pres- 
80] indie; like, &c., see i. 2»— 
'Mfp. 286, and agreeing with its 

nom< Tra^tftia^ dx* 

iraX(/<iraf^(,-~fr. iraX£/tira(f.— sabst. 

masc., 3rd dec. ; and dec'd like, &e. 
8ft] see I 43—46, p. 303. It is 
plur. ace after yiyvsaBai^-^for rule, 
see as in I. 66, 67, p- 295. 

yl^OFraf,— fr. yipwf^-^see Z. 61 — 65, 
p. 304. It is plar. ace before yiyww* 
90] Baij—for rule, see I. 77, 78, p. 
'291. 

yiyveoBMf — ^fr. yfyvo/rai, whick See, 

1. 17—25, p. 304. It is pres. infin. 
after \iyti,—for rvXe^ see as in I, 39 
Oft] —41, p. 287. 

IlaXatdf ,— S€e Z. 45—49, j>. 296. It 
is masc sing. nom. agreeing with 

Mttf>f((()dva(,^fr. MvffM^cjy,— subst. 
lOO] masc, 3rd dec, like, — see 
I 38, 39, p, 304. It is plur. ace. be- 
fore the infin., ytyovlvai. — see I. T7. 
78, p. 297. 
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2ir, preposition. 

fivpii^KuVf—-fr. fivpfiif^y — substant 
masc. 3rd dec, and thas dee'd: 
noin* ftvpfifi^j gen. fivpn^Kosy (f*c«, like, 
ft] see I. ^—^, p. 306. Itisplar. 
gen. gov. by iK^—for niUj see as in 
I 91—93, p. 302. 

ivdpaSy — ^fr. ivvpf — see Z. 26 — 31, p. 
301. It is plur. ace. after Ysyovlvai, 
lO] —far rule J see as in I. 66, 67, 
p. 295. 

ytyovivaiy — ^fr. yiyvoftaij — See aS in 

1. 49—54,;?. 303. It is infin. of perf. 
mid., or 2nd perf., coming after 
Xiyetj—for rule, seel. 39— 41,i?. 287. 

— §4.— 



15] Nd/ia&s,— 5e# I 90—94, p. 
305. It is nom. to dpiSfnovci. 

Ai/3i»a>v, — fr. At0vtSf — same as last. 
It is plur. gen. gov. by NinaSes, &c. 

fipipaiSj — fr. i^iilpa, — see I. 58 — 61, 
30] P' 294. It is plur. dat. ' of 
the maimer or means,'— /or rw/e, 
see as in I. 9&— 100, p. 302. 

axxai, adverb. 

w^tvf — fr. w^, — subst. fem. 3rd 
35] dec. and thus dec'd : nom. 
vv^j gen. vvKTOif &c., as in I. 25 — 27, 
p. 306. It is plur. dat. &c., same as 

hftipaii. 

dpidfiovirif — ^fr. dpiBjiito^ — act. trans. 
30] contr. verb, and thus conj'd : 

pres. dpidniUf dpidficij fut. dptBuftObi. 

It is 3rd p^rs. plur. pres. indie. &c. 
see I. 48, 49, p. 298, and agr'g with 
its nom. HoyaUi, <f*c. 

35] IhpiavSpos, — subst., masc, 
2nd dec. and dec'd like, &c. It is 
sing. nom. to e?irc. 

iptornBeis, participle of the 1st aor. 
pass, of iptordVf — m the pass. }f>a>- 

40] Tooftatj ipotrufiaif 1st aor. 4f»o)- 
r^diiy, &c., partic Ipiortidsisj and 
formed like rwftdeisj [fr. ^rv^dijc,] B 
f 103, p. 132; r. p. 80: A. p. 95; 
S. § 74. It is thus dec'd : nom. Ip- 

45] urtiOeii, iptariiBtiaay IpurriOivy 
gen. IpoarriOevroSf IparriOeiirriSy iptarri- 
Bhroi, ipC, like, ^^oftecf, yapfco-ca, 

xaf>{£v, ifc., B. § 63, p. 71; like rv^- 



iffeiy, J?*, p. 44; ii. p. 53; riStts, S. S 
50] 53, 3. It is masc. sing, nom* 
agreeing with n.epiavSpoij <f>c. 

rt, — fr. rtsy — interrogative adjec- 
tive pronoun, and dec'd, &c., see as 
in I. 100—102, p. 296. It is neut. 
55] sing. nom. used as a subst. — - 
or agreeing, &c. {see I. 104 — 106, p. 
296,) and nom. to 2<rr(, understood, 
—for ruUy see as in I. 101, 102, p. 
294. ^•^ On the accent, see I. 107 
60] —110, p. 296, and I. 1—3, p. 
297. 

liiyiaroVj — fr. fiiyicroSf the SUperl. 

of jiiyaiy compar. //ec^cav, superiat. 
fiiyivTOi^ — an adjective of 3 term. 
65] and all genders, and dec'd 
like,— *?tf I. 21—23, p. 295. itiyy 
Tovj is neut. sing. nom. agreeing 
with vpij^o, understood, (see as in I. 
105, 106, p. 296,) and coming after 
70] iffTij understood. 

iXa vtoTo), — fr. IXdxtarroiy the irreg* 
super], of ftiKp6Sf compar. iX^o-o-ur, 

super. e\axt(TT0Sy — saTne as ftiynrrov. 

It is dat. sing, agreeing with ronuj 
75] .^pace, understood, — and gov. 
by tv^—for rule, see as in I. 57 — 59, 
p. 301. 

eive, — fr. iiru* — irreg. act. verb, 
and thus conj'd : pres. iva), 1st aor. 

SO] etna, 2 aor. t7rrov, [tines, et'irc,] 



B.% 114, p. 217; F. 



A. p. 



179; S.% 118, p. 147. It is 3rd pers. 
2 aor. indie, (like irvirs, [fr. Irwov,] 
B. § 193; F. p. 65; A.p. 92; & S 
85] 74, p. 76;) and a«r*g with 
its nom. iLpiavdpos, &c. For form. 
see B. § 96, 2, a. b. c. ; F. p. 19] 
A. p. 110; jS. § 105; — for augment, 
which in this verb is irregular, see 
90] .ff. § 83, 2; F. Exc. 2, p. 73; 
A. 2, p. 104 ; S*. § 80, tmU 1. 

t^pivti, — fr. ippfiv, — subst. fem. 3rd 
dec. ; and thus dec'd : nom. f^fiv, 
gen. ^pivoi, &c., like, see I. 38, 39, 
95] p. 304. It is plur. nom. to 
doi, understood. 

9bt^aTt,'-^ft. ffdifia, — see 1. 29 — 33, p. 
303. It is sing. dat. gov. by hf, &c. 

Tpaftrf, subst. fem. 1st dec. and 



* This theme is not in use, and has been inserted partly in compliance with cus- 
tom, partly to avoid embarrassing the learner, by presenting to his notice, tenses 
without any regular theme. 
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dec*d like, &c. It is sing. nom. to 

lari»» 

KpeiiroWf irreg. comparat. of ^ya- 
$6st — for the compar'n of which, see 
5] B.%€S,l ; r.p. 61 ; A. p. 70. 
S. I 59, 3. It is of 2 term, and al) 
gend. and dec like duvfuaw^ S. § 63 ; 
/^. j7. 46; like ^{^a>v, A. p. 51 ; viwuv, 
S. § 53, 8. It is fern. sing. nom. 
lO] a^r*g with yv(>>/<q, Ac 

)y, conjunction. 

^Miiif, — safne as yviafinf 2. 99, p. 
307. 

ycpcSv, — ^fr. x«fp>"~sabst. fern. 3rd 
XS] dec. and thus dec'd: nom. 
X»fp, gen. x«*P<^Si <^€- &en. plar. x^^p- 
ftiv or x'^wv, — ^like dup^ B. i 43\ A. 
p. 30 ; like carfip^ F- p. 14 ; iSf. § — . 
It is plur. gen. gov. by ptafm, &c. 

90] Et)6>aia,~5ee 2. 58—61, p. 
294. It is sing. nom. after IvtIj un- 
derstood, &c. 

^Spov, — *«< Z. 63 — 65, p, 296. It is 
sing. nom. after iari^ understood. 
39] yt)i//iy, — fr. yo;//, — substant. 
masc. 3rd dec. and thus dec'd: nom. 
y^i//, gen. yvirof, &c.. like I. 25—27, 
p. 306. It is plur. dat. coming af- 
ter airta^—/or ntZ<, see B.i 133 ; f. 
80] i2. XVI, Obs. l,p. 162; A. 
4, p. 241 ; S. § 197, I. 

airia,—8ee I 58—^1, p, 294. It is 
sing. nom. to Ivrt, understood. 

Oavdrov, — fr. OavaroSf see I. 98—100, 

85] p* 294. It is sing. gen. gov. 

by atr£a, <f^. 

Twai^l — fr. yvvii, — subst. fem. 3rd 
dec. and thus dec'd : nom. yw^, 
gen. (fr. the old nom. ywail,) ywai- 
4LO] KOi, dat. yvvaUc, &,c. dat. plur. 
vuvaf^i, ^c, like, see I. 26^7, p. 
306. It is plur. dat. of ' the per- 
son,' after <^iptt,—foT rule, see B. S 
133: r. R, XXIV,, p. 171; -A. 1, 
45] p^ 241 ;' S. § 196, 4. 

Kdfffiovy — fr. K6citoSf'--'see I. 66 — 67, 
p. 296. It is ace. ' of the thing 
conferred,' — gov. by ^ipsi, — for 
ruUj see B. § 130, 2; F. R. XXIV. 
50] p. 171; A. 1, p. 241; 5. S 
163,1. 

viyfit—see U 48—51, p. 294. It is 
sing. nom. to ^ipu. 

<pipeif — ^fr. ^pw, — irreg. act. trans. 



55] verb, and thus conj'd : pres. 
Aifta, tax. [fr. OIQ,] otato, perft [fr. 
ENEKQ,] livoxa, 1 aorist, [fr. EaS"- 
EFKIZ,] flvcyra, seeB,%\ 14, p. 228 ; 
p. p. 137 ; A. p. 192 : fif. § 118, p. 
60] 166. It is 3ra pers. pres. 

indie, (like rwrret, [fr. rihrrw,] S. f 
103, |i. 133; A. p. 92; S. % 74, p. 
76 ; like cirsipet, ^fr. oireipto,] F. p. TO, 

and agr'g with its nom. viyiit 4*^. 

65] XaXcirdy,— see {. 19—23, p. 

295. It is neut. sing. noon, a^'g 
with y^i^fia, understood, — see as in 
I 105, 106, p. 295. 

Xeyeiv, — ^fr. Acyo), — see I. 1—4, p. 

YO] S^. It is pres. infin. (like 
— see L 87—^90, p. 296,) after ^aXf- 
vdVf^ for rule, see B. § 141, 3; 1^. 
R. XXIX., p. 175 ; A. 3, at boUom 
fl/p. 245; S-. §219, 1. 
75] rpdf, preposition. 

yavripaf — fr. yavHip, — SUbst. fem. 

3rd dec. and thus dec'd : nom. yatr- 

T^, genit. [yacTipos,'] yatrrpofj dat. 
{yavript,] yaarpt, aCC. yaaripa, (f*C, 

SO] see as in I. 30, 31, p. 301. 

it is sing, ace- gov. byirpdi,—/or 
rule, see as in I. 44—46, p. 291. 

wro, — fr. o5f,— subst. neut. 3rd 
dec. and thus dec'd : nom. ovi, gen. 
85] (as if fr. QZ,) &roi, <f*c., like, 
see I 10, 11, p. 306. Ic is plur. ace 
gov. by the partic. ix^^^^^i ^^' 

f;^»«<rav, — ^fr. i^Yw»', — ^pres. part, of 
Ix^i *Qcl dec. liKe, — see I. 80, 81, 
90] P' 303. It is fem. sing. ace. 

agreeing with yaaripa, (f>C. 

— §5.— 

'H^aiffro;, subst. masc, 2nd dec. 
and dec'd like,— je» Z. 98— 100, |>. 
294. It is sing. nom. to ^i'. 
95] r<i), — fr. &, fi, r<f,— masc. 
dual, ace. agreeing with ir4i<^, 4^. 

»rd^«,— fr. trotJj, — subst. masc 3rd 
dec. and thus dec'd : nom. rrovs, gen. 
iroSot, dtc., like irais, B. § 43, like 

100] irotai/, F. p. 15, like iaifktav^ 
A.p.^\ S. % 36, 2. It is dual, 
and the ace of specific limitation^ 
or of ^nearer definition,^ coming 
after vufSdi, as being the particular 
105J part to which x^^^^ refers, 
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p. 9 131, 6 ; F.R. XLIL^ p. 184 ; 
il. 8, p. 244 ; S, § 167. 

XwXdf,— wtf /. 18—23, p. 295. It 
jjEi masc. sing. nom> agreeing with 

r^v.—see line 103—108, p. 295. It 
agrees with its nom. "li^acarof . 

Wnieia^—see I 58—61, p. 294. It 
is sing. nom. to ypStpsrat, 

lO] Ypd^eraty — fr. ypd^ftatj — the 

pass, of ypaftOf fat. ypdij/oij perf. 

f^ypa^a^ and in the pass. pres. ypa^<>>, 
YPo^^Vi Yp^f^Tat.] It is3ra pers. sing, 
pres. indie, (like rwrnrai, [fr- r^m- 
15] o/<ai,J i7. § 103; jP. p. 81 ; il. 
^. 96; /S. § 74, p. 79,) agr»g with 
its nom. Mij^eta, 4*e, 

»oW«, — ^fr. irorf,— «« Z. 97 — 101, p. 
308. It is dual ace. gov, hy trans. 

90] particip. imopXarowray (f>c. 

&ivdv, adv. qaalifying {To/7XeiroiKra. 

^m6\lbfowray — ^fr. imffXiinoVj — ^pres. 

part of ^o/?Xnrw, and dec'd like,— 
see 1. 80, 81, p. 303. It is fern. sing. 
95] nom. referring to, and agree- 
ing with, MfiSsta^ <f«. 
^£^of,^«e 1. 106—108, p. 300. It is 
sing. ace. gov. by trans, verb, ixei» 
X^^j-'fr. xitPi—see 1. 14—18, p. 
80] 308. It is plar. dat. gov. by 

6\ put for J/,— the « being elided, 
because the next word aOAfw, begins 
with a vowel, — see as in L 8 — 10. 
85] 17.301. 

deAr«,—fr. ieXiosySee 1. 45—49, p. 
296. It is masc. dual, nom. agr'g 
with iraXiif understood, in genu. 
&c., &c. 

4(0] KoBiiarovj — fr. KoBnuai^ — irreg. 
neat, verb, and thus conj. : pres. 

icidrinatf {x&driaaif ir^9i}rai, die. 3d pers. 
dual, Kaefiarov^) imperf. hcaO^ftnv. It 

is 3rd pers. dual, pres. indie, (like 
45] Mov, [fr. UfAai,] B, % 108, p. 
197: F. 2, p. 121; A. 2, p. 164: 
perf. mid., fi. § 118, p. 150;) and 
agr'g with its nom., t« deXiw, (irai&, 
understood,) &c. 

50] y«A(Syre,— eontr. for ytXAovre^ 

fr. yfXaoiy, yeXuv, — particip. prcs. 
of contr. verb, yg\d<a, and dec'd 
like n/iawv, ^. S 105, p. 171; -P.». 
100 J A. p. 141; iS. § 116, p. 121. It 



55] is masc. dual, nom.| &c. like 

dOXto). 

Unifv, — ^fr. jifiSsts. /iqJe^fa, finSiv^^- 
see 1. 30—38, p. 288. It is gov. by 
trans, particip., didrs^ &c. 

OO] ftskKovraVf — ^fr. rik jilXXovraf 

the neut. plur.nom. of/aXXwy, — the 
pres. part, of ^iXXu. It is gen. gov. 
hy unilv, ^. — ; F. R. Xll^ p. 157; 
A. 9, p. 234; & S 177, 2. 
65] di6Tt,—iT. si6(osy— the perf. 
partic. of the obsolete form, ElAQ. 
see B, % 109, IIL 1, 2, p, 201 and 
202; -P.p. 129; A©. 177; iS. S 118, 
p. 143. It is dec'd like rerv^a>f , (B. f 
70] 103, p. 137 ; F p. 46 ; A. 11, 
p. 57 ; iS^. § 53, 9 ;) and is dual, ^., 
same as ddXtu, above. 

roSra, — ^fr. oiroSy atni* to6t», — adj. 

of 3 term, &c. and dec'a in ^. § 76 : 
75] Fp. 57; il. 3,p. 81 ; S. § 70. 
rairra is plur. acc. neut., used adver* 
bially. 

dpCum^ — contr. for i^wt, — fr. 
hpdu)¥y hpav^ pres. part, of aet. trans. 
80] contr. verb, die. , same as. and 
dec'd like ytkavn^ in h 53, 54, above* 



nr. CONTRACTED DECLEN- 
SIONS. 

— SI.— 

^ptfyqatf, sttbst fem*, Itc., see L 61 
— 64, p. 299. It is sing. nom. to 

lOTlV, 

85] dyoddy,— fr. dyaB&ff dyaB^, 

aya0tf»,— adj. of 3 term., &c. It is 
neat. sing. nom. after iffriv, and 
used as a subst.— Me as in I 37, 38, 

p. 288. 



27 



90] ^oiSf same as ^pSvncis. It is 
sing. nom. to l<rrr, understood. 

AyeVf adverb. 

fia9^acft>f ,— f r. ^oBnffiSf — same as 
<^vriatf. It is smg. gen. gov. by 
95] aw, see B. § 147, 2 ; F. R. 
XLIV.,p, 186; A. 14, p. 239; fif. f 
181, 1. 

r»0Xdv,— fr. ni^Xrff, — ^see Z. 18—23, 
p. 295. It is neut. sing. nom. agr'i; 
lOO] not with ^ii<rff, which is 
fem., out with xP^f^i understood, — 
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4,p. 145; A. ItP'Wi &ieO,naUfl. 
UXnrfr,— fr. 2XX(«r%y— adi. of 2 
tcnn. and all ^ndera, and dec. like 
5] 4Xiie#f , B, f 93, p. 72 : F. ^. 46 ; 
i|.4,f.69; iSr.fM, 1. Itis— Mie 

nA«M(,— fr. wXtf, — snbst* fern. 
— 5M i. 61—65, JK 899. It ii sing. 
lO] gen. gov. by ^x*i ^' 

94fit, — ^fr. W«i«f, — snbst. mase., Sd 
dee., if*c. It IS plor. nom. to mX, 
nndentood. 

Oi«,— i[Nit for fi, because the next 
1 ft] word begins w ith a soft yo w- 
el. It is joined with oMIv, becaose 
in Greek two or more negatives 
generally strengthen the negation: 
B. f 149, 6 ; F. A. XLIIL, Obs. 9; 
90] A. 7, 8, jr. 199 ; S,% 8S5, 1. 

KftTwnvj — ^fr. Kpd9C^¥, ^-U€ Z. 3-— 9, 

p, Sw. II is neat. sing. nom. agr'g 
with xfV'i nnderstood, &c. 

WX(i,-*fr. iriXit, — SM /. 8, 9, above, 
%9] It is sing. dat. after KptTomw^ 
the adj. of * fitnesss,' or * advantage/ 
^forruU,se€B. § 133; F /2. JiTFi. 
p. 161; A. 4, p. S41 ; & f 196, 1. 

Un, — fr- fifttf — irree. in trans. 
SO] verb in ^i. and thus conj'd : 
pres. f^fti, fuU (fr. ^u,) filvw, im- 
perf. Ufiw, (^^w, £^i»,) B, f 109, /; 
F./. 123 J A. 3, p. 167; S.§118,p. 
166. It IS 3rd pers. sing, imperf. 
8ft] indie, agreeing with its nom. 
'Ajpt^iinroc, in, ^. 

i^X^dy,— HM<X^,~je« ^ 98—100, 



p. 994. It is sing. ace. gov. bv prep. 

2fdf .— -for ruU, S€€ at inl. 11 4 6, 
O] p. 291. 



Hl/iPtitrOf — fr. itpdojuitf pass, of ft(^- 

vilvmi, an intrans. contr. verb, and 
thus conj'd : pres. lu/doftai, fUfCifi<u, 
fat. uy^flro/tat, perf. /tiftvniuu: B.i 114, 
4ft] p. 122; F.f. m ; A, p. 185 ; 
5. S 118, p. 158. It is 2d pers. sing, 
perf. imperat. flike rlrtw^, [fr. wr- 
v/i/ici,] ^. 9 103, p. 132 ; F. p. 80 
and 83 ; A. p. 95 and 97; /S. 5 74, 
ftO] p. 75 and 81,) and a^r'g with 
its nom. <ri;, understood. Although 
ftiftvtivo is the passive voice, it is 
used here as the middle. 



fn, conjimctio&. 

ftft] 6tmn&»9m, — it' itStrrmmt^ U€ 
I, 61—63, p. 299. It ia fern. sing. 
gen.gov. by V(»: B. f 132, 1 ; #*. 
R, XVIIL p. 162; A. b, p. 237 ; & 
9 184, 1. 

60] «v, pers. prononn. Sad pers. 
—ue B. 1 72; F. p. 56 ; A. />. 80; 
iS. 9 64. It is sing. nom. to 4p^m. 

I^aIcu, — ^fr. Ifix'^"t — trans, mid. 
ven>, and thus conj. : ores. ikpx^fMt, 
•ft] 1 aor. V^«;uiv, [«^.] It is 
2nd pers. sing., 1 aor. indic. (like 
iri^, [fr. Irv^NVmr,] B. 9 103, ir. 
140; Fp. 95 ; A. p. 100; SL S 74, 
p. 82,) and agreeing with its nom. 
TO] ffv, 4^' 

f yo», pers. pron. 1st pers., — «m as 
in J. 61, 62, above. It is sing. nom. 
to i|f^4ffr, nnderstood. 

— 9 2.— 

Uf«vX((.— subst. fem. kc., jm Z. 61 
Tft] *-45, p. 299. It is sing. nom. 

to Icrlp. 

c«pi|fia,— M« 1. 10, U, p. 306. It 
is smg. nom. after iirrty, &c. 

'AXcfaM^pliof,— fr. 'AXr^apcvf, — 
80] «M {. 47— 61, p. 304. It aa 
sing. gen. pat in apposition to Krv- 

Mvpfwf,— fr. ffovfc^Sf-'Samc as tk€ 
last word, 

8ft] rlyi'Vr, — fr. Hyrii, te., mcc. 
of fuarer aefiniiion after Ko^pUttt — 
B. 9 131, 6[ JF.R. XLlLp- 184 ; 
A. 8, p. 244; iS. 9 167. 

*0/ioi«oo6yr<uv, — fr. i/iov^wv, — part. 

90] pres. from act. contr. verb, 
i/iovolo), iiftovtw, and dec'df— 'Wtf l» 31 
— 37, p. 300. It is the uncontract- 
ed masc., plor., gen., agr'g with 
dUXf&v, in gend. £c. 
9ft] wficwns, subst. dec., see I, 
61—65, p. ii99. It is sing. nom. to 
Irrl, understood. 

rslx^vSf — fr. Ttix9S, — see 1, 106 — 
108, p. 300, and I l,p. 301. It is 
lOO] sing. gen. coming after the 
comparat., lexoporipa : B, 9 132, 4, 
e; F. R. XV. p. 159; A. 15, p. 
239 ; iS. 9 186, 1. 

j<ryvp«rlfM, — ^fr. iox^t^Tipoiy'--QOT[k' 

109] parat. of ivxvp&ty comparat. 

iaxvporipoSf SUperl. ^ayti^arftrof. (On 

the comparison of adj. in or, see B, 
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§ 65, 3 ; J^. \,p, 50; ^. //. l,p, 67; iS. 
§ 57, 1. It is adj. of 3 term. &c., see 
I, 46—49,17.296. It is fem. sing, 
nom. agr'gwith ovft&itwtt^ &c. 
ft] "Hflowfj—fr. «e«f,— 5e« J. 106 
—108, j7. 300, and U 1, |7. 301. It 
is sing. gen. gov. by Pwavds, ^, 

0affav6s,—see I 11—13, p. 296. It 
is sing. nom. after lariv, ^c. On 
lO] wbj it has a double accent, 
see as in L 71 — 74, p. 295. 

dvBpcmois, is plnr. dat. after loriv, 
—forruU^ seeB. S 133; jP.i?. JOT. 
p, 166; il. 10, p. 242; S.i 196, 3. 

19] IlcXrav, — ^fr. IlcXraf,— sabst. 
masc. 1st dec. and dec'd like vtavtasj 
B.%^l;A.p.2Si\ like ra/ifof, jP. p. 
10 ; iS. § 31, 2. It is sing. ace. gov. 
by trans, verb, iBpstpsvj ^c, 

90] YLam^voit — ^fr. Tlomi^v. — 

subst. masc. 3rd dec. and dec'd like 
aitavy B, § 43; A.p.ZOy S. S 35, 2; 
like irat^, jP. p, 15' It is sing. gen. 

fov. by vl6vf 4»c, 
Ift] Tvpo^^ — ^fr. Tvotj^ — subst 
fem. conlr. of 3d dec. ana dec'd like 
i»Y«, B. § 49; -A. jp.39; S.%42jp. 
38 ; like aU<iis, F. p. 24. It is sing, 
gen. contr. for Tvpo*;, and gov. 
80] by viftfy, 4*c- 

iBps\piv^ — fr. rp/^w, — see U 13 — 17, 
p. 303. It is 3rd pers. sing. 1st aor. 
indie, (like Irvt^c, ^., see I. 50—52, 
p. 302,) and agreeing with its nom. 
35] iinrof, <f>c. For form., see as 
in 1 48, 49, p. 299. Tor aug., &c., 
see as in U 79 — 81, p^ 299, 



*Art6\k<ay,-'See 1 105—109, p. 286. 
It is sing. nom. to ^dsv. 
40] AnroiJf, — fr. Ai7r<5, <^c., See 
I, 25 — 28, above. 

Uve<ava,--fr. UvStovt-^see I. 21— 
23, obiTDe, It is sing, ace* gov. by 

45] 4carcrdl|cvffcv,^fr« icararo|s<>(u, 

act. trans, verb, 3rd conj. of Bary- 
tones, &c., and thus conj'd : pres. 

Kararo|sila>, fat. «rararo|ciMra>, 1st aor. 
itarerS^sfwtij [irarcrtf^svora;, irareT^|svo«.] 

50] It is, &c.,— (<etf /. 32, 33, 
odove ;} agr'g with its nom. 'AwdX- 
\<av, 4^6. For form, of 1st aor., see 
as in I, 48, 49, p. 299- For aug., 
Ate, see I. 79—81, p. 299. For po- 



S^] sition of the aug..— a< in I, 
80—89, p^ 291. 

j(X9tv, — fr. Ipyo^at,— irreg. in- 
trans, verb, and thus conj'd : pres. 
ipxojtM^ fut. [fr. EAEYGQ,] IXk^oo" 
60] fiat, 2nd aor. [fr. do.} i]Xv6oy, 
by syncope, ^X9ov, — see as in I. 40— 
42, p. 297. It is, Suc.t see I, 42—46, 
p. 297, and agreeing with its nom. 
*A}rtfXXci)v, die. For aug., see as in 
65] 2. 50— 62, ;i. 292. 

AsX0ot)f, — ^fr. AeX0or, — subst. 2nd 
dec. and dec'd like the plural of 
\6yoi, &c. It is ace. gov. by tU^ — 
for nUe, see as in 2. 45, 46, p. ^1. 
70] itapi\a0tv,^ue 1. 58—89, p. 
291. It agrees with its nom. 

'AirdXXcdv. 

Al6o9st — fr. ui6iuSf 4'C.f see I 25— 
28, above. It is sing. gen. eov. by 
75] i^ioSf the adj. of * wortniness,' 
—for ruU, see B. S 132, 4, b ; F. R. 
XIIL, p. 158; A. 18, ;?. 240; fif. § 
190,2. 

irafft,— fr. way, — ^fe« Z. 64 — 57, p, 

80] 287. It is masc. plur. dat. 
agr'g with daSpumoit^ understood, 
and gov. by itapa,-^for rule, see B. 
§ 148, 1: F» R' L.p, 195; A.l».210; 
i9.§203. 

85] i€rj,,—9in(, &c. It is 2nd 
pers. sing. 1st fut. mid. {see B. § 
108, p. 199; F. p. 114; A. ^.89; 
iS. § 118, p. 145,^ and agr'g withiriF, 
thou, understooa. lost, which some 
OO] read here, is Attic for Itt^, 

kav, conjunction. 

irfxSrov, adverb, qualifjring ^p^jk, 
&€., &c. 

*f>^?J, — fr. fif»x"> — •ct. intrans. 
95] verb, 2nd conj. of Barytones, 
&c., and thus conj'd : pres. ^px'^t 
fut. 2f»|(k)j perf. hpx^% I &of • ^A'^x I 
aor. subj. iip^ta, [^plpf, <f>c.1 It is 1 
aor. subj. 2nd pers. sing, (like rvi^?;, 
lOO] [fr. Hx^i^,] B. § 103, p. 134 ; 
A. ^. 94 ; iS. S 74, jp. 77; like irXl^pr, 
[fr. irXc^o),] F. p, 69,) and, &c., see I. 
88, 89, o^^^ve. 

eravrdvj pUt for ffcavrdy,- fr. o«avroii, 

105] — a reciprocal or reflexive 
pronoun, and dec'd in B. f 74, 3 ; 
F, p. 57 ; /S. § 66 ; like imtTo9, A. p. 
81. It is masc. sing. ace. gov. by 
trans, verb, aiiiTaBai, &c. 
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«;dcr«#«, eontr. for aUUfBtu^^-tr. 
«UI«^«i, ali^ci, a trans, mid. contr. 
Tarb, and thus conj. : pres. aMia^ai, 

miMfHUf fut. aiiicofftf or ai6(i90fiM* 

ff] It is iofio. pres. (like muia^i, 
B' S 105,;'. 176; like AiX<r«6ai, P. 
f. 106; A, p. 143; S. f U«, p. 123,) 
and following a(»^9(,~/^ r%Ue,see 
as in I. 71, 73, p. 296. 

10] <d«i(, — fr. ^if ,— sabst. masc. 
Ac., see 1. 61— 64, p. 399. It is plar. 
nom. to J^x'Vffiv. 

a^tfftrcv, — fr. i6o6Sf — sabst. masc. 
3rd dec. and thus dec'd : nom. d^uvs, 
1ft [ gen. 44tfvro(, ^,^ dat. plar. 
46999w^ 4»e.f like ^(yac, ^. § 43 ; like 
vacir, F. f . 15 ; like Xcwy, ii. p. 30 ; 
£!. I 35. It isplur. dat. gov. by <v, 
4»e, On the formation of the dai. 
90] plur. ue B. — ; F. p. 31, 22 ; 
A. dot. jAur. p. 37, 38; 5. f 39| 1, 
and f 13, 4 and 5. 

filya, — fr. ^Ivflf, iilyiXif, ftiya^ — adj. 

of 3 term, ana all gend. and dec'd 
9(11 in B. § 64, 1 ; F. p. 49 ; 5. 
§ 5o; A. ;». 64. It is neat. sing, 
nom. agr'g with Spos^ &c. 

erfawoy,— fr. vSoKioff — see L 103, 
104. p. 394, and I. 1—6, p. 295. It 
80] is neat. &c., same as last- 

Spos^see L 106, 108, p. 300, and I. 
1, p. 301. It is sing. nom. after 

l^t|,^-contr. for ^(Ma,'— fr. Apo;, 4^. 
Sft] see 05 oft^e. It is nom. plar. 
put in apposition to r< /tlw 'EXikw^ 

and Ircpav ^2 KcOaijBojv: B. — •; jp. 
/^. /., p. 143 ; A. — ; Sf. § 136, 2. 

hrfffiTfia,— fr. IWarii^of,— see |. 103, 
40] 104, p. 294, and I. 1—6, ;?. 
296. It is neat. plar. nom. agr'g 
with f/»i?, <f*c. 

ra, neat. sing. nom. agr'g with 
Ipof , anderstood oat of Spn, (for ruUy 
45] see B. f 123, 2; /^. /?. //. 
Obs. 9; S.% 160, 4 ;) the 8f>os, under- 
stood here, and the 8fios^ understood 
to InpoPf being both pat in apposi- 
tion to ivo iiriviifia 6pri. rd is USed 

ftO] like a pronoun here: see B. 



*EXur^, snbst.'masc. 3rd dec. and 
deed Uke, &c., see <. 23, 23, p. 311. 
ftft] It is nom., referring to tfos^ 
and coming after the pass, part., 
coXov^cMy,— /9r rttie, P, R. XJCXI. 
Obs, on p. 177; A.—; S, § 160, 3, 
and § 162, 2. 

OO] I^p*", — fr* ''fv, '*^V*> ***" 
P«y, — adj. pron. 3 term, &c., and 
dec'd like /<(«vo(, — ^see oi in l. 47 — 
49, P' 296. It is neat. sing. nom. 
&c., jaiae oj ra, a^<we. 
OA] Kitfoi^wr, jam« at 'ElXc««»y, 

^2v, — ii^ on the force of these 
particles, when used in conjunction, 
see 2. 35—53, |F. 289. 

yO] iraifTOttf, — ^fr. irayrat*;, — adj- 

of 3 term, and all gend. and dec*d 
like fttirp^, &c., see as in 2. 47 — 49, 
p. 2916. It is neat. plar. nom. a^r'g 
with yiyii, &c. 

Yff] yjvii, — contr. for yivra, fr. 
yivoi^ — subst. neat., dto., see J. 30, 
31, odove. It is plur. ace. ^ov^ hj 

Klp^n,— contr. for xi^Ua^ fir. c^ 
80] ^£, — sabst. neat. &c., see I, 
30, 31, o^^^ve. It is plur. nom. to 

irompd, — fr. iroyiip^, — ^see I. 45.^49, 
;?. 5K)6. It is neat. plar. nom. ag^r'g 
85] wfth Kipin, ^' 
cUi, adverb, qualifying ^ffcc 
^cpci,— see ^ 54— 63, p. 308. It is 
sing., although the nom. ^i^n^ is 
the plar., htU see B. % 129, 1 ; /^. 
OO] Eze. 1, to /?. /i/. p. 147; it. 
2, 1?. 231 ; 8.% 157, 2. 

A(/(df, subst. masc. 2nd dec. Ate. 
It is sing. nom. to l^v. 

I^t», — ^fr. ^«, — irreg. verb, with 
95] an active transitive signifi- 
cation in the pres. and fat. ; but a 
middle, or intransitive signif. in 
perf. and 2 aor. (as in the present 
instance, where it is used for iorc,) 
1 0O] 3d conj . of Bary ton e verbs, 
and thus conj : pres. <pi(a, fat. ^vaw, 
perf. ir£^«ra, 2aor. (fr. ^YMI,) l^w. 



S 126, 1, 2; F. /?. IX., 2; A. 10, [Hvs, itpv,] B. % 114,;?. 228; -P. p. 
j».231; £!. I 142, 1. 



137; A. p. 193; iS. § 118,j>. 167. 
105] It is 3rd pers. sing. 2 aor. 



pers. sing. 
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il. p. 151, 2d aor. r^», S. S 117, j?. 
130,) and agr'g with its nom. ft^rizp, 
51 &c. For the aug., see as in l- 
23—25, p, 307. For the form, of 
Ui5 2nd aor., which is irreg., see B. 
§ 110, flm. 5; P.p. 108; il.j?. 156j 
8. § 117, 1, 2, an^ note 16. 
10] h\y9s,—see I. 106—108, p. 
300, and 2. 1, p. 301. It is sing, 
nom. after it^v, &c. 

S(^of, — ^se« 2. 50—55,17. 311. It 
is sing. nom. to 

15] TtrpdiaKsi, — ft,TiTp<icK(Oj — ir- 
reg. act. trans, verb, and thus 
<;onj'd : pres. nrpwrKdy lut. [fr. rpdo). 
or TOPQ,] rptaotoj perf. [fr. do.] 
TirpbiKa. It is 3rd pers. sing. pres. 
30] indie, like {see I. 29—31, p. 
286,) and agreeing with its nom. 

(C^oSf &c. 

HoXiopKfjniSf subst. masc. 1st dec. 
like, &c., see I. 56—58, ^. 290. It 
95] is nom. sing, put m apposi- 
tion to, and explanatory ofAni^rpioij 
B, § 123, 2; F. R. II. Obs. 9 ; A. 
4,jp. 230; Sf.§140,2. 

/?ia, — fr. /?i«, — subst. fem. 1st. dec. 
30] and dec'd like, &c. It is dat. 
of 'the manner or means,' after 
%psi^-—for nde, see as in I, 98 — 100, 
p. 302. 

§peif — ^fr. alpiciy aipS^ — irreg. act. 
35] trans, contr. verb, and thus 

COnj'd : pres. alpia^ a{pa>, fut. atpnaUj 

perf. fipriKa, 2 aor.. [fr. KAQ,] elAov, 
B. § 114, p. 218 ; F, p. 125 ; A, p. 
171 ; S, § 118, p, 136. It \& 3rd 
40] pers. sing, imperf. indie. 
<like htaiti^ [fr. \voUw^ B, § 105, p 
173 ; like i^iXsi, [fr. iJtXeov,] F. p. 
09; A. p. 140; iS. § 116, p. 119,) 
and agr'g with its nom. Arinfirpios 
415] &c. For form., see as in L 
24, 25, p. 303. For aug., see as in 
L 50—63, p, 299. 

KaraastaVf-p^Tt. pres.fr. act. trans 
verb, KarantUf if-c, see I. 88 — ^90, p 
50] 299. It is masc. sing, nom 

agr g with Arinijrptos. 

Tsixn, contr. for Tstx^fit ^r. reix^Si 



itsie<avj pres. part, of act trant. 
verb, irtiBto, &C'i see 1. 88—90, p, 299. 
It is masc. sitig. nom. agr'g with 

T(/itf9co;, &C. 

60] a^',— put for dirtf, the o be- 
ing omitted on account of the next 
word, 0^, beginning with a vowel, 
and the r being changed into its 
corresponding aspirate, ^, because 
65] the next word, o^, also begins 
with a rough breatning : see B. % 
29, 1 ; F. p, 5, 1 ; A, IX, 1, 2, p, 
10; 5. § 25, and § 14, 2. 

0^, — ^fr. Jy, /J, J, — see I, 85 — 88, p. 
70] 301. It is gen. gov. by a^', 
put for drr6^—-see l. 5&— 60, j?. 292. 

vXoKovvTdtVf — fr. irXourtfetf, contr. into 
vXcLKo^Sj — subst. masc. 3rd dec. and 
thus dec'd : nom. irXit«ro9f , gen. irXouc- 
75] oUvroSf &c. It is plur. gen. 
gov. by yivnj &c. 

6vond^£Taiy — ^fr. dvoua^ofuu,-— depO* 

nent pass, verb, and thus conj'd: 

pres. dvo/ta^o/xai, [dvojid^y^ dvofi&^trai.l 

80] It is 3rd pers. sing. pres. 

indie, (like nwrrfrai, [fr, nwrrrf/iO*,] 
B. § 105, p. 138, F.p. 81 ; A.p, 96; 
S, % 14, p. 79,) having its nom. yivn, 
in the piur. ; B- § 129, 1 ; F ///., 
85] Exc. l;A,2, p.23l ; S. § 157, 2. 

Tt/xO) contr. for ri/ioc, — ^fr. rtfiau, 

Ti/xw, act. trans, contr. verb, an4 
thus conj'd : pres. Ttuda, n/icS, fut. 
rijjifitro), perf. ririittiKa, It is 2nd pers. 
00] sing., pres. imperat. (seeB. § 
105,;?. 173 ; F.p. 100; A. p. 140; 
iS. S 116, p. 121 ;) and agr'g with 
its nom., ov, understood, ac. 



y6»tify contr. for ydveas, — ^fr, ywevSf 
95] see I. 47—51, p. 304. It is 
plur. ace gov. by Ti^a, &c. 

kXsTs, contr. for KXtiSis, fr. irX<{f, — 
subst. fem. 3rd dec, see B. § 56, 13 ; 
F. p. 25, ai bottom. It is plar. acc# 

lOO] gov. by ipvUrrtij &c. 

^ow, — ^fr. ^ns, — subst. masc- 1st 

dec. and dec'd like, see 2. 56— 58, p. 

290. It is sing, gen . gov. by kXsTs, &c. 

0iiXarr<{, — fr. ^v\dTTfO. — reg. act. 

&c., see 1 106—108, ^7300, and T. i,) 105] trans, verb, and thus con- 
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jogated: f«X4«vM, or fvXirrM, fat. 
f*Xiiia, perf. vtfeXaym. It is 3rd 

Een. sing. pres. inoic- (like, see I. 
7--69, jp. ^,) and agr'g with its 
5] nom. Ai'ojctff, <f>«. 



wXiwStft — ^fr. mXiirovf, — tee L 97 
— 101,j». 306. It is plar. nom. to 

iXXo;^«5«'i« 

iXAox«^S — ^^* ^Xox<«»|— ACt. trans 
10] contr. verb, and tkus conj'd : 

fxes. iXXoxaw, lXXo;^c5, fttt. iXXe^^A)' 
t is contr. for ^XAoy^vai^ and is 3rd 
pers. plar. pres. inaic. (Ul^c rifi&oi, 
[ft. riHbtf,] B. f lOd; F. p, 99; ^. 
1ft] ji. 140; 5. § 116. p, 119;) 
agreeing with its nominat. iroXo- 

«xMj, — contr. for <y96a(, fr. iyWs. 
— sabst. masc, 3rd dec. ; and dec'd 

{Ml like $6Tf9i, B, § ; F. 

p. S5, tU bottom : seethe word itself ^ 
A,%yp* 40; £r. S 43, 1. It is plar. 
ace. goT. by act. trans, yerb, iXXo^- 
wet, ^c. 

ti5] 'Av^xop^'tf)—'^^ ^- 61—66, 
0. S^. It is sing. nom. to tlm. 

tXfn.'-see L 78—91, |>. 307. It is 
3rd pers. sing, agr'g with its nom. 

SO] <M«Xoy,—fr.a/iTcXof,— sabst. 
fern. 3nd dec. like, <f>c. It is sing. 
ace before the infin. ^Ipttv, <f*c. see I. 
30-33, |>. 287. 

rpitSf numeral adj. of 3 term, and 
Sfti all gend., and dec'd in B. § 
70,3; F. ^ 



p. 53 ; il. |>. 74 ; S. § 60, 
1. It' is masc. plar. ace. agr'g with 

pirpvs.-'Same as tx'^^t ^* ^^ — ^^> 
40] oitfvtf. It is plur. ace. gov. 
by act. trans, verb, fipuv, ^c. 

h^vHi^ — ^fr. ifiovfi^ — ^sabst. fern. 1st 
dec &c. It is sing. gen. gov. by 
fi&rfw^ anderstood to »pwr«r; for 
4»] rvXe, see B. § 132, 5, Rem. 4 ; 
F. /?. JST., 0^5. 3,i>. 156; S. § 173. 

inHai^ — fr. dfiiia^ — sabst. fern. Isl 
dec. and dec*d like,— «« L 59—61, 
p. 394. It is gen. &c., same as last* 



v. EXAMPLES IN AIX THE 
DECLENSIONS. 

ftO] tixktUif — ^fr. (iffXcra.— sabst. 
fern. 1st dec. and decM like, see I, 
59—61 , p. 394. It is sing. gen. gov. 

by rar4p, cf^. 

IXa/9oy, — ^fr. XafiffAvUf — act. trans. 
551 verb, and thus conj'd : pres. 

Xaftpavta, fut. Xfufjoftaif PCri. cfXir^a, 9 

aor. [fr. AABS2,] i\apo¥^ — see B. S 
114, |». 221; F.p. 133; A. p. 183; 
S. f 118, p. 156. It is 1st pers. sing. 
60] 8 aor. indie- {Mke, &c., see I, 
83—85, p. 307,) agr'g with its nom. 
2yb>, anderstood. For form., see I. 
87, 88, p. 307. For the aug., see Z- 
77—79, p. 391. 

05] voffofioirs, — fr. woviuv^ wawj — 

pres. part, of contr. verb, voala^ 
and dec'd like, — see I. 31 — 37,^. 
300. It is contr. for poviovans, and is 
fem. sing. gen. agr'g with ^x^^* 4^* 
yO] ^iputtKov, subst. neut 2nd 
dec, &c. It is sing. nom. after 

yiip&ii sabst. neat. 3rd dec and 
dec'd like r^; , B. f 54, 2 ; F. p, 
75] 35 ; Jl. i». 42 ; yipas, S* % 42. 
It is sing. nom. to im. For the 
double accent, see I. 71 — 1^,P' 395. 

fidpoSf subst. neat, contr. of 3rd 
dec. and dec'd like, — see I. 108, p. 
80] 300, and I 1, p* 301. It is 
sing. nom. aAer ivri, &c 



T^O»oc,— fr. TnftJf,— subst. fem. 
3rd dec., and dec'd like 0uf, B. % 
43; F.p. 15; A. p. 33; «fy, 5f. §35, 
§5] 3. It is sing. gen. gov. by 

iracf, (f*C. 

KoXsTraij — fr. iraXloftac, itoXo5/«o»,— - 

the pass, voice of the contr. verb, 
vaXeco, iraXw, and thus conj'd: pres. 

00] iraXio/iaf , «raXo9/Ha(, fut. KaXhoaat^ 

perf. KUXrinat. It is 3rd pers. sing, 
pres. indie, (like iroicFrac, B. § 105, 
p. 174 ; ^tXerrai, F. p. 101 ; -d. p. 
142 ; S. « 116, p. 121,) agr'g with 
05] its nom. rdraffij 4'C. 

o^tf a negative adverb. It is 
often repeated, as in the present 
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case, o^Ti — ovTSf when they refer to 
one another, like the Latin negue 
— TieguCy neither — nor. 

ifi^aKrroVf — fr. A^^CiNrro;, — adj. of 

5] two term., &c., see I. 103, 104, 
p. 294, and I. 1—4, p. 295. It is 
masc* accus. sing, agr'g with &vdp(o- 
wov, understood, or used substan- 
tively, {B. % 123, 2] r. R. II. Obs. 
10] 9, P' 145 ; £!. § 138, 1,) and 
gov. by the trans, verb a>^Xer, &c. 
b>0cXfit, — fr. w^eX^o),— act. trans, 
contr. verb, and thus conj'd : pres. 

u^Xlo), dapeXdj fut. at^eXijflrca, perf. a>0e- 

15] Xi7Jca. It is pres. indie. 3rd 
pcrs. sing, (like, Ac, see I. 71—74 
p. 304,) ag. with its nom. xXUrii ^c 

XP^i contr. for x^^^^^t fr* xp^^^j 
vpv«-ovf, contr. adj. of 3 termin. &c., 
dO] and dec'd in £. § 60, 2 : F. 
p. 41 ; il. J?. 50 ; 5f. § 49, 3. It is 
fern. sing. nom. agr'g with «Xfyi7, <^c. 

kXivriy — see I. 46^--51, p. 294. It is 
sing. nom. to Ca^^tX. 
2«Jj dv6riToifj'~-£r. dv6tiT0Sf — same 
€LS lip^(i}orov,€ibiwe. 

Inifffifios, adj. of two term. &c., — 
see I. 10ft— 108, ;?. 294, a?ki Z. 1—6, 
p. 295. It is fern. sing, agr'g with 

30] Kirvxiat ^' 

eirvx^A} see I. 61 — 63, p, 289. It 
is sing. nom. to ot^cXer, understood. 

— S2.— 

TtrrlYiiy — fr. rirrt^j — SUbst. masc. 

3rd dec and dec'd like, &c., see I. 
85] 25—27, p. 306. It is plur. 

nom* to aiTOV¥rai, 

aiTOvvratf COUtf. for aireovraiy — fr. 

vtrio^ai, — the middle voice of the 
act. contr. verb, ciHta, It is 3rd 
40] pers. plur. pres. indie mid 
(like voiovvrai^ B- S 105, p. 174 ; 
^tXct^yrat, F. p. 101 ; A. p. 142 ; S 
1 116,^. 121 ;) agr'g with its nom. 
TtTTtyes^ in, &c. 

45] Jprfo-oD, — fr. 6p6<T0Sj — subst. 
masc 2nd dec. like Uyosy &c. It is 
sing. gen. coming after ciro^vratj B. 
^ 132, (4;) F. B. XVIIL, Obs.d; 
A. 6,1?. 237 i iS. §179, 1. 

ft O] Ad|a,— 5«e /. 14—17, p. 292 
With irXo^rof , it is nom. to a plural 
verb thlVf understood. 



TtKf^TOi^ — subst. masc. 2nd dec., 
like Xtfya;, &c. 
55] Smv, an adverb. 

ovveo-ffb);, — fr. avviais, — Same aSfiaO- 
nafiwy, I. 93—97, P' 309. 

dcr<pa\ia. — fr. da^dXfiSt — See I. 3 — 6, 

P' 310. It is nom. neut. plur. agr'g 

60] with KTfifiaraj &C 

KTfi^ara^ — fr. «fr»J/xo — SUbst. neut. 

3rd dec. &c-, see I 10, 11, p. 306, 
It is nom. plur. after c^aiV, under- 
stood, &c. 

65] 'AyadoirXlovf, contr* for 'Ay 

a6oK\ieoij — fr. 'Aya$OK\itiSf AyaOoKXnS, 

—see I. 27—32, p. 297. It is the 
gen. absolute : see B. % 146, 1, 2, 3 : 
F. R, XXXIU; A. 12, p. 249 : S. 
70] §192. 

iKXeXoivdroSf — f r. ixXeXo tirwf , — the 

participle of the perf. mid. of ixXef- 
»rw, fut. i«fXei»//o>, &c., perf. mid. ^X£- 
Xoiva. It has three term. &c. and 
V5] is dec'd like rsrwfKbSjlB. § 103, 
p. 137 ; F. p. 68 and 45 ; A. 11, p. 
57jS.§53,9. 

iravra, — fr. rrffj, ira<ra, irar, — see I* 

103—107, p. 289. It is nom. neut. 
80] plur. aer'g with xPW^'^'^t un- 
derstood, and used substantively, 
{see B, § 128, 1; i^.p. 68j iS.§138, 
1,) and nom. to 9v, &c. 

Utorh, — fr. usardSf figariif fieariVf"^ 

85] adj. 01 3 term. &c. It is 
neut. &,c., same as rrdvra^ &c., but it 
is nom. after il[y, &c. 

^v,— fr. iifiiy—see I. 103—108; p. 
295. It is imperf. indie. 3rd pers. 
90] sing, with a neut. plur. nom. 
—see as in U 89— 91, p. 312. 

OTdaeoiij — fr. araaii^ — see as in I' 
82, 83, p. 309. It is sing. gen. af- 
ter the adj. of " abundance," fi«<rra, 
95] B. § 132, 4, b ; F. R. XIIL, 
p. 158; A. 14, p. 239; iS- § 181, 1. 

dvapxiaSj — fr. dvapx^^y — *** ^' 61— 

63, p. 2i39. Il is same case as vrdm- 
£b)$, with which it is connected 
100] by xai, &c. 

'Er, preposition. 

M^eXw, — fr. w^cXij, — subst. fern. 
1st dec. like, &c It is sing. gen. 
It is sing. gen. gov. by ^ — see 7. 58 
105] — 60,1^.292. 

rai,— fr. fipoitatf the pasS; 
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vo\ee of ^tpAS (which see, I 54—58, 
p, 308,) and thus cooj. : pres. ^po- 
fiat, perf. iv^MyfMtt ^ ^or. 4v<y^i|y, 
InMcosinZ. 58--60,p. 308. It is 
91 3rd pers. fing. pres. indie, 
(like, Ac., as in 1. 16~18, p. 310,) 
a^r'g with its nom. /</»•(, &.c. 

yi^yof, — fr. yi«5r,— sobsl. fem. 3rd 
dec. like,— see ^ 37-a9, p. 304. It 
lO] is sing. gen. after /iImc, &c. 

tii»9i. neut. subst. &c., m« Z. 50— 
52, p. 308. It is sing. nom. to ^ip- 
crai. 

aiy conjunction. 
1ft] X«Xa(irf, — ^fr. yoXd^a,— 4e« {. 
14—17, jy. 292. It is sing. gen. 
connect, by 4^2, to x^^^* ^' 

B^yrii, subsi. fem. 1st dec, &c« 
It is sing. nom. to (ftiptrat, 

90] Xa/iirpa;,— fr. XofiirfMf;, Xa/iv- 

^i, Xafiirp^y,-^adj. of 3 term*, &c.,— 
jce OS in I 46— 49 i». 296. It is 
sing' fem. agr'g with dffTcpmrifs, &c. 

dartporils, — fr. <itfrcpoir^,~^ubstant. 

99] fem. 1st dec. dLC It is sing, 
gen. gov. by the prep. ^, &c. 

6ifSTai, — see line 106, last page. 
It nas 0po¥Tii^ for its nom., &c. 

'E|, — put for JK, becaase the next 
80] word, drlfttav^ begins with a 

vowel,— se« B, I 117, /; P. ; 

A. RuU XL, 4, jx. 12: & § 15, 3. 
To speak correctly, the original 
form of this preposition was i^, 
85] (U(,) which remained un- 
changed before vowels, and before 
a pause in a sentence ; but dropped 
the V before consonants, because 
the Qreeks always avoided having 
40] the letter v between two con- 
sonants. 

dvl/iaivy-'fr. 2ye/iof,— subst* masc. 
2nd dec. d:c., like Xiyos^ &c. It is 
plur. gen. after i^, 4*c. 
4LS] BoKavva^ — see I. 14—17, p. 

292. It is sing. nom. to rapamrsrat. 
rapdovtrai^ -^ fr. ropcb-o-ofiai, — the 

pass, voice of the act. verb, rapdo-ffci>, 

rut. rapd^of, perf. rerdpax^t pass. rop- 
90] dvvoitaty {rap&aay^ roipaanrmi.) 

It is pres. indie, 3rd pers. sing, 
(like,— «e as in I. 16—18, p, 310,) 
and agr'g with its nom. fipowrh, &c. 

^foruir,— fr. l3p0T6t,^-u€ I 42, 43, 



95] ab^ve. It is plur. gen. after 

ficttf &C. 

^<ng,—see I. 82, 83, j». 309. It ia 
sing, nom* to karl, understood, dx. 

icai — iral, a formula in Greek« 
60] used to signify either, bcik..,, 
andj — as in the text,— or, as well..'* 

as, see B» ; P -^— ; A, 4^ 

j>. 207; &S 228, note 3. 

»69<av, — ^fr. vtfffvf, — see I 42, 43, 
65] ab&ve. It is plur. genit. after 
the comparative ^mavf B. 9 132, 4« 
e: r. n. XV,, p. 159; A. 15, p. 
239 ; 8. f 186, 1. 

ilrrwy, the Irrcg. comparative of 
70] ff(u^, comp. (fr. 'HKYi:,) V- 

ffuv, or 4rrwy, SUpcr. i^tart, B* f 68, 

2; S. f 59, p. 60; or, of ^p^, 
HaotaVf HKtaros, A* p. 71* It is an adj* 
of two term, and all genders, dec'd 
75] like a/i«^o»r, B- % 63, F- p. 
46; lutftM^, A* p> 51 ; nivonr, 8* § 53» 
8. It is sing. 

y^pciK, contr. for yhp^t. — ^fr. y^tfv^ 
see I. 73—75, p. 314. It is gen. sing. 
80] connect, bv m), to vivwff &c, 

HoTpay — see L 14—17. p. 292. It is 
sing. nom. to hrri, unaerstood. 

dirapa£riirof, adj. of 2 term in., &e. 
It is fem. sing. nom. agr'g witk 
85] ^04^, 4^, 

— «3.— 

'ApYoSf—see I, 42, 43, laU page. 
It is sing. nom. to c^x^y 

iraar^irriff , SUbst. maSC. Ist deC. &C. 

see I, 54—57, p^ 292. It is sing. 
90] nom. put in apposition to 
'Apyoff 3ic* 

4^0aX/(ovs, — fr. ^aX/t^,— Me I. 42, 
43, 205^ page. It is plur. ace. gov. 
by act. trans, verb, slx^v, &c. 

95) f^x^i — fJ** 'x"» (t^At«* «*f 
Z. 48—56, p. 288*) It is 3rd pers. 
sing, imperf^ indie, (like irmm, B. 
§ 103, ©. 133: r. p. 64; A. ^. 92; 
5. § 74, P' 76,) and agr'g with its 
too] nom. 'Apyo(, <f>c. For the 
form, of this imperf., which is ir- 
reg., see B- § 94, 2, a, and § 83, 2 $ 
r. p. 75, and Exc. 2, p. 73 ; A, 2, 
p. 108, and 2, ;?. 104; S. f 97, and I 
105] 90ynoteh For aug*, which 
is irreg*, Me Z. 90, 91, p. 307. 
iroKH,— fr. ««(,-^Me 1. 102, 107, f. 
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289. It is neat. sing. dat. agreeingimark 

with ffw/iari, <f>c. 

vuftarif — ^fr. oufuif — see L 29 — 32, 
p. 303. It is siog. dat. after the 
flIJ prepos. Ivf 4^, 



KXedpdriSt—see I 64—57, p, 292. 
It is sing. nom. to i<^rf 

itprij—see I. 29—35, p. 310. It 
agrees with its nom. KxUvOris, &c. 

lO] dvatieirovSy — fr. dwaiSsvroSf — 
see 1. 103, 104, p. 294, and /. 1—6, p. 
295. It is masc. plar. ace. agr'g with 
dif6p(aKovs, understood,^K)r used sub 
stantively, — see I. 9, 10, p. 315, and 
15] coming before the infinit. ita- 
fiptiv, see as in L 30—32, p. 2lffJ. 

fidvijy—'fs, ftiivoSf iA6vrif ^dyoy,-— adj. 

of 3 term., and all gend., &c. It is 
fern. sing. dat. agr'g with fiop^gf, <^c 
90] fiof>09> — l^f^i^^i — ^^ ^' 48—61, 
p, 294. It is sing. dat. of the 
' manner,'— 5ee 2. 90, 91, p^ 303. 

0jffM(av, fr. Ofipiov, see 1, 4— -T,;?. 288. 
It is plar. genit. after iia^ipttv^ B. § 
951 132, 3, a : i^. R, XVIII, 14, 
p, 165; A. 16, 9. 240 ; <S. § 186, noie 3. 

6tait^p€iv, — ^ir. ^ca^lfMii,— an irreg. 
act. trans, verb, and thus conj'd : 
pres. 6ia^ip(Of fat. SioicnOf 1 aor. 6ifr 
80] »cy«a,'(5etf fiffUfl 54— 60,;>. 
308.) It is pres. mfinit. (like, see I. 
87—90, p. ^6,) coming after l^n, 
for rule, see U 39—41, p, 287. 

*iLv&x^^^t — subst. masc. contr. 
35] of 3rd dec.,— 5e« L 62—66, 
p, 299. It is sing. nom. to ilvs, 

ivsiii^diuvoif fr. dveiii^ofiaiy the pres. 
pass, of dvstSl^oi, It is pres. part. pass, 
(like, see I. 11—14, p, 297,) decM 
40] like,— 5ee Z. 62— 64, ^. 293 It 
is masc. sing. nom. agreeing with 

its subst. *Avdjf^apaiSf ^C, 

8rt, conjunction. 

£vv0i?f, subst. masc. 1st dec. &c., 
45] i^eZ. 54— 57,17.292. Itissing. 
nom. after 9v, d^c. 

l^y.-seel. 103— 108, jp. 296. It is 
3d pers. sing, having 2«r<rvof, he, un- 
derstood, for its nominal., {see I. 63 
50] —65, p, 286,) with which it 
agrees, Jtc- The student will re- 



, that the insertion of fri pre- 
cludes the necessity of an Accns. 
with the Infin., as in the preceding 
55] sentence. 

«iw,— see U 78—91, p. 307. It is 
3rd pers. sing, agr'g with its nom. 

yfwt,— fr. yiwsr-see I 106—108, 
60] p, 300, and l- 1, p, 301. It is 
sing. dat. of the ' manner or means/ 
after £«vdir( ct>r, understood, — see I. 
90, 91, p^ 303. 

aAA', put for dXXa, the « being 
65] omitted, because the next 
word, dv, begins with a vowel : B, 



§29, 1; F. 1,».6 ; A. IX., l,j». 

10; iS. S25. 

conjunction. 



It is 



an ad/9ersative 



70] TprfjTG), — fr. Tfimoij — subst. 
masc. 2d dec. &c. It is smg. dat., 
&c., same as yivu^ above. 

i^nv, — fr. i^wTij — an impersonal 
verb, only used in the pres^ and 
75] imperf. It is imperf. indie. 
3rd pers. sing, and has for its nom. 
the whole succeeding clause; i. e. 

(^v Koi ffeuriXeCstv riov aivpftiidvap, |# 
live and rule over tie Myrmidons^^ 
§0] ^^py T<o 'AytXXci, was lavffiU 
for Achilles : seeB. % 129, iSem. 3, 
r.p. 138; iS. § 159, note 2. Or it 
may be parsed, though le.ss cor- 
rectly, as strictly impersonal, with- 
85] out any nominal, expressed. 

'AxAX«r, — ^fr. 'A;^(XXX<$f, subst. 
masc. &c., see I. 14—16, p, 300. It 
is sing. dat. after i^9v, B, § 133; F. 
R.XVlIl,p. 174; A. 11, p. 242; 
90] S. i 196, 2. The student 
will remark the emphatic use of 
the article before this and the other 
proper names in this sentence: 
" the (well-known) Achilles " "the 
95] (celebrated) Ulysses,'' &c. 

^fiv, Doric for ^av, not used, contr. 
fr. ^detv, — fr. ^do), — an intrans. contr. 
verb, and thus conj'd : pres. (doi, ((3, 
fut. ^^ooi, perf. i^riKa. It is pres. infin. 
100] act. (either coming after 
the other verb i^fiv, B. § 141, 1 ; F. 
R. XXIX, p. 176 ; A. Inpin. 1, p. 
246 ; 5. § 129, 1 '*) or, which is 



* This way of accounting for the infin. will not be used, unless the incorrect mode 
of parsing c(^y («» {. 82—85, ahovt^) be adopted. It has been given here solely for 
the convenience of those who may still adhere to this mode. 
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mait correct, put alwolately, and 
foindnr with the rest of the clause, 
the snbiect of the verb ){«», see lib 
--92, last page, 
5) 0a»iXsvetPf — fr. /fovtXcfiw, an 

Mt trans, rerb, and thus coni'd : 

pres. ^«9(X«tioi, fut. 0a»i\s6et», It is 
present infinitiye, &c., same o^. 
ffK with' which it is connected by 

M«pfii^vwv,^fr* Mvp^iWif,— «e L 
43, 44, p. 305. It is plar. gen. 

$0T. or 0a9tXt6gtP^ B. f 132, 4, c ; 
!•. J?. XVIIl p. 163; A. 17, p, 240 ; 
151 iS. f 184, 1. 

Kivro^.— fr. NlvTMp,— sabstant. 
masc. Srd dec. dtc., see I. 38, 39, p, 
304. It is sing. dat. Ice.,— smim as 
'Ay(XX(7, odtfVtf. with which it is 
Ml connect, uy mU 

IIvA^,— fr. IlfXaf,— snbst. fem. Sd 
dec. and dec'd like XSyot, ^c. It is 
sing. dat. gor. by the prep. ^, 4-c 



■'f^Pi — ^' tifi^Vi — see I. 11 — 14, 
.1 p. 985. It is sing. dat. gov. 
by hf &c. 

iU;^tiv,—- fr* 8(i%u,— act. transit, 
verb, and thos conj'd : pres. <p^c», 
Alt. Sp^M, perf. hpx"' ^ ^s P>^^* ^* 
SO] fin. d^c, Mme «5 00aiXsUt¥, 
cbove, 

'O^Mvcc, — ^fr. 'Oiwreidj, <f»e.. Some 
4s 'A^cXXcr, ahove^ with which it is 
connect, by jcai, <(<. 
Sdl Ofvec, put for oFinu, the dat. 
of •rireff. Like many other datives, 
it is used as an adverb, see B. 1 115, 

3; F, ; il. I, page 195; fi. § 

124, 1. In most cases, as in the 
40] present, there is an ellipsis 
of some preposition. Here l¥ is 
wndersiooi, 

nivitVf — fr. ficKCrfj^-an act. verb, 
and thns conj'd : /i^yu, fut. nevw^ 
4ift] perf. fit^hiiKa^ 1 aor. ifttiva* 
It is pres. infin. Ate, same as 0a(rtX' 
ti6ttv. 

irapA, preposition. 

KaXvi^r.^fr. KaXvipia^-^see I, 25 
SO] —28, p. 311. It is siog. dat. 
gov. by irapa, B. « 148, 1 ; -P. /?. XL- 
VIII p. 190; A. 2, p. 241 ; S. S 203. 

lyr^Q*,— fr. &vrpoVy—~se8 I, 62 — 65, 
p. 295. It is sing. dat. gov. by iv, 

Kara^l^o,j — fr. Kar&pfivroff — See L, 



87— 89,p.29&. ItissiBg. neut.dat. 

agr'g with ivrp^, 4^ 

60] Mra^m, with which it is 
connect, by km, dbe. 

a)^ii(9^ — fr. dyi?pci)f ,— adj. of 2 term. 
Itc, and decM like IXcc^c, B. f 63, 
71 ; ««yewff. i5\ p. 46 ; A. 10, p. 
65] 62 ; £f. $ 50. It is masc. sing, 
dat. agr'g with *0<hwocr, &c., aiu 
coming after ^1, the participle of 
silit.-^see L 76—78, p. 3o3. 

Ii'ri, — fr. «5i»,— 7fe« 1. 79— 81,p. 303. 
TO] It is masc. &c., same as laat. 

40«i^ro>,— fr. UManxTt^'—see L 18 — 
23, p. 29b. It is masc. dtc., same as 
dynpia, with which it is connect, by 

ira2, <^. 

Y5] o^y, nut for Hk, (which is 
always used for •i before a vowel,) 
the smooth mute, «, being changed 
into its corresponding rough mule 



V, because the next wora, dfXero, 
SO] begins with an a^irate vow- 
el:— ^m« B, f 173; jP. p. 6, 1 -' A. 
XL 2, p. 12; iS. S14,2. 

cfXcr*,— fr. ctpfo/iac, mid. voice of 
al|»l«i>, an irreg. defect, contr. verb, 
85] and thus conj'd: alpiw, fat. 
a{p^w, perf. ^f iKra, 2 aor. [fr. EAQ,] 
clxov, 2 aor. mid. ciX^^^y, (cIXov, clXcro,) 
£. « 114, p. 211 ; jP. p. 125 ; A. p. 
171 : £^- p. 136. It is 3rd pers. eing. 
90J (like,— see {. 26—28, p. 304.) 
and agr'g with UsXvos, 4»c. For the 
form, of the 2 aor. mid., see B. % 
94, 2, c; r. p. 97; A. p. 119; & § 
1 15, 2. For the ang., see as in L 90, 
05] 91, p. 307. 

deavaT»Sf is masc. sing. nom. after 
eipai, dlLC., and agr'g with Utipoi, 
or a subst., understood, — see inl» 
77—79, p. 296. 

lOO] c^aij— fr. h^r, (^6. It is 
pres. infin. alter cZXero, — see I, 71, 
72, p. 296. 

dpYdi,-—'See I 103, 104, p. 294, and 
/. 1 — 6, p. 295. (It has sometimes, 
105] though very rarely, three 
termln. in tff, 4, ^v.) It is slug. masc. 
Dom. agr'g with Svepcmosj or some 
subst. understood, <f*c. {see 1. 77 — 79, 
p, 296;) and coming after wi/, which 
llOJ like e(>i, its veib, takes the 
same case after as before it, {see as 
in L 76—78, p. 303.) 
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(Sy, — see I. 79 — 81, p* 303. It is 
mase. siag. nom. referring to '0(1- 

uii(I2)', — fr. ftriStU, — a negat. adj. of 
5j 3 term, and thus dec'd : finitisj 

fuieiAiaf firiieVf gen. ftriSivoSy /iq^c/itas, 

undspogj ^c — nee I, 34^-36, p- 288. 
It is neat. sing, used substantively, 
{see L 37, 38, p, 288,) and is the ac- 
10] cusative of specific limUaXion^ 
of ' nearer definition,' after xP^I^^' 
vos, — see I. 1, 2, p, 309. 

XP<^t*^ost contr. for vpatf/ieyo;, — fr. 
xpaonai, — a transit, mid. contr. verb, 

X^] and thus conj. : xp^f^^^h X9^ 
ft«i, fat. ^^/7<ro/xai, perf* K€^pfinaij or 
Kcyp^ao/tat. It is pres. particip. mid. 
(like Tifiaiiuvos, B. § 105, ;». 174; F, 
p, 102 ; A. p. 143 ; iS. § 116, p. 123,) 
SO] and has tliree termin. &c. 
It is masc. &c., same as <Sv, with 
which it is connected by xai, &c. 

il^r^,— fr. dperi}, — see L 6 — 9, p. 
290. It is sing. dat. after x(^f*^^t' 
95] Cof the instrument,' B. § 
133, 3 ; ii. 6, p. 242, attdnoUi S* § 
198, wte 1 ;) -F. ^. -arX, 7, i?. 168. 

A$r, an impersonal verb, and thus 
conj'd : ^r, fat. ieijm. perf. itSiriKSy 
30] 1 aor. idinos. It is 3rd pers. 
sing. pres. indie, and has for its 
subject, (or nomin.) the rest of the 
sentence,— ««e 2. 7&--82, p. 317. 

vcovsj — fr. vios^ — see I, 18—23, p. 
85] 293* It IS masc. plur. ace, 
agreeing with <iv0f>anrovf , under Uood^ 
and used substantively, {see I. 77 — 
79, j7. 296,) and gov. by trans, verb, 
6sly &c. 

410] ifOff/ittfriyrt,— ^r. KOWfiiSriiij — 

subst. fem. 3rd dec. and thus dec'd: 
nom. KoajudT'usy gen. -iiros, dat. ijrt, 
like, see in I. 22, 23, p. 311. It is 
sing. dat. after xpfi<^^h — ^^^ ^' 35— 
45] 27, above. 

xpfjadaiy a Doric form, for xP^^' 
Qaiy (not used,) contr. for xf»'^f«*i — 
see 1. 14 — 17, above. It is pres. in fin. 
mid., (like TinaaQai^ B. § 105, p, 174; 
50] P. P' 102 ; A. p. 143; S- § 
116, p. 123,) put absolutely, and 
forming with tne rest of the sen- 
tence, a nominative to ^r. Xpdojiat^ 
is another of those verbs which, 



55] like (do), above^ form their 
contractions in n, instead of in a. 

iropcty,— fr. Ttopeia^ — see I, 58—61, 
p. 294. It is sing. dat. gov. by iy, <^c. 

cxfii^aTij — fr. <rxfifiaj—see 1. 29—33, 
OO] p. 303. It is dat. &c., same 
as nofuia^ withwhich it is connected 
by icat, ifc, 

irspi0o\^^ — ^fr. irtpi0o\fiy — see I. 48 — 
50, jp. 294. It is dat. &c., same as 



if 



65] last. 

'HpoKXfiSf contr. for HpoKXimr'See 
I. 30—32, p. 297. It is sing. nom. 

to iPcAJ/SV, 

XoXri,— fr. xokft,—see I, 48—50, p. 
70] 294. It is sing. dat. after 

Aepvaiaiy-^fv, Acpvaiof, — see I. 18 
— 23, p. 295. It is fem. sing. gen. 
agr'g with %af, <f>c. 
75] Upas. — fr. UpOj — see 1. 58 — 
61, p. 294. it is sing. gen. gov. by 
XoA^, &>c. 

dXffTo^Sf — fr. iivrds, — subst. masc.» 
2d dec. &c. It is plux. ace. gov. by 

80] i0ai}^6v,4'C. 

i0a}psvf — fr. ^Trrox, — ^act. traus. 
verb, and thus conj'd : /Jdirro), fat. 

0a\l^<o, perf. fiiffadM^ 1 aor. iffmpa, 

{i0axf^as, i0a\ps [».]) It is 1 aor. in- 
85] die act. 3rd pers. sing, (like 
I. 50—52, p. 302,) and agr*g with 
its nom. 'HpeurXijf, <^c. For form, 
of 1 aor., see as in I. 48, 49, p., 299. 
For the aug., see I. 77—79, p. 302. 

90] 'Aicptaiofy — subst. masc. 2d 
dec. &c. It is nom. sing, to Hpftxf/tv, 
lavrovy reflexive pronoun, want- 
ing the nom. It has 3 term, dtc, 
see B. % 74, 3; F. p. 57; A. 4, p. 
95] 79, and p. 81 ; £f. S 66. It is 
masc. sing, referring to 'AjcpicnoSf 
and gen. gov. by dvyarlpa^ — see I. 
60, 61, p. 295. 

Bvyartpuy — fr. Bvy&Tup^ — subst. fem. 
lOO] 3rd dec. and dec'd like,— 
see I. 85—89, p. 293. It is sing, 
ace. gov. by the trans, verb i^^- 

AavariVj — fr. Aav«ii?, — See 1. 48—50, 
105] p. 294. It is sing. ace. put 

in apposit. to Bvyaripaj &.C, 

psra^ preposition. 

TToiads,- fr. iraif,— see I. 100—105, 



^ 
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p, 891. It is sing. gen. goT. by forh, 
J9.Si48, 1,2; .S- S 194. 

n«p<r<ft>5,— fr. Utpvtetr'S^ l- 47— 
51 p. 304. It is sing. gen. in ap- 

5j posit, to iracJdf, <f^. 

Xipvoffi,— fr. >cpva(.— ^ubst. fern. 
3rd dec, see I. 25—27, p. 306. It is 
sing. dat. aAer iv, fcc. 

tisy preposition. 

101 tfiXcurvay,— fr. tfiXiwra, — see 

L 14-17, p. 292. It is sing. ace. 
after sisj—for rule, see I. 44 — 46, p. 
291. 

Wi^t — it. ^firrw,— act. transit 
15] verb, and thus conj'd : ^firrw, 
fat. ^(<^, perf. ^^^^«t^ 1 aor. iji^i^^i 
(af, c [v.]) It is 3rd pers. sing., 1 
aor. indie, act. (like, see I, 50---62, 
p. 302,) and agrg with its nomin. 
901 'Aicpfffies, &c. For form., see 
I. 48, 49, p. 299. For aug., see I. 
77—79, p. 302. 

irp09i|y|;^9i|,— fr. itpw^pofiat, paSS. 

of moff^w, an irreg. act* verb, and 
9Aj thus conj'd: ypocff^iw, fut. 



iu6\ — for ittrif — the final vovel, «, 
55] being cut off, because the 
next word begins with a vowel, 
and the smooth mate r being 
changed into its corresponding 
rongh mate 0, becaase that vowel 
60] is an a.<:pirate ; see L 81, 82^ 

ip. 3ia 

4X(ov, — fr. j{XfO(,— subst. masc. 2d 
dec. &c. It is sing, ace aAer fietf*, 
die. Mcra, generally takes an ace. 
65] when it signifies after, bat a 
genitive when it signifies tntk, to^ 
geiher vnth, — as in L 2, tibove, 

X(/idy, — fr. Xi/<tff, — same as lasL 
It is sing. ace. gov. byro0cr, un- 
VO] derstood, 

K6po¥, — ^fr. K6pot, &c., same as ^\iw, 

^f«/«r,— fr. iiif/a.—see L 58—61, jr. 
294. It is sin^. ice., same as Xc/cdy. 

jrjir, by crasis for «at Up, a com- 
T5] poand c(»i junction. 

d^iXjiSt — fr. if^atpifa, an irreg. act. 
trans, contr. verb, and thas conj'd : 

d^aipcw, dfaipti, fat. di^aip^jou, 2 aoi 



ind. afsiXw, sabj. df£\ta, Ins, n,] *e^ 
§0] alf»icu, 2. 65— 89, p. 318. It is 



wpo9o(9ia, 1 aor. rcpoviitftyKm, 1 aor 

pass. npooiivixBnv, [m, ni\ [see ^<f»<>», I. 

54 — 60, p. 308.) It is 3rd pers. sing. 2 aor. subjanc act. (lilce r^i, B»% 

I aor. pass, indie, (like iH^, B. 103, p. 135 ; F, page 67 ; A. p. 98 ; 

SO] ft 103, p. 138 ; f^.p. 82; A. p. S. ft 74, p. 77,) agrg with a nom., 

96 ; 5. 9 74, p. 79,) and agr'g with H, understood, ^e. 

its nom. xipva^, dtc. For form, of 85] a«ro«,— fr. aiHf, — see I. 89 



1 aor. pass, (which in this case is 
formed fr. ENEFKQ,) see B. ft 100, 
85] 1, 2, 3 ; F. page 91 *, A. page 
116 ; 5. ft 109. For the ang., see I. 
25—27, p. 298. For its position, see 
1. 80—89, p. 291. 

£<p£0ai, — fr. Scpc^f, — subst. fern. 
40] Sld dec, like, &c. It is sing, 
dat. pat in apposition to vhvfc, &c. 

I'^o'w,— fr. viitroi, — same as last* 
It is sing. dat. gov. by wpofftivix^ri, 
B. ft 133 ; F. R, XXV, ; A* 2, p. 
45] 241 ; S.% 195, 1. 

— S4.— 

no9<r, contr. for woBUi^ — fr. itoBia, 
— act. trans, contr. verb, and thus 

conj'd : irotfew, iro0o>, fut. iroO-fo-o), 01 

-^<rw, perf. vtnoOtfica* It is — [see I. 71 
50] —74, p. 304,) agr'g with its 

nom. ivBptanoif dtc 

w«ra,— fr. vv^^^see I. 24 — ^26, p. 
307. It is sing. ace. after woBit, &c. 



— ^93, p. 298. It is masc. sing. gen. 
referring to Mponros, and gov. by 
d<i>i\ni' This is an irregular 
construction for which no refer- 
90] ence can be made to any of 
the grammars. Regularly, the 
phrase should be,— ^^fXi^f atrdv Hiw 
neTa0o\iiv, — the verb governing two 
accusatives ; one of the person^ and 
05] another of the thing: B.% 
131, 5, where an example with this 
verb is given ; F, R. XXV. ; A. 5, 
p. 243; S!. ftl65, 1. 

fierafioXiitf, — ff. ficra/9oXi^, — See I. 48 

too] —50, p. 294. It is sing. ace. 
— see I. 88—98, above* 
Xvir^y, is sing. ace. put in apposit. 

to fiiovfiv, &c. 

fiSoviiVj — fr. iiSovh, — see Z. 48 — 50, 
105] p. 295. It is sing. ace. gov. 
by irocetf, &c. 

irotet;, contr. for voiieis, — ^fr. iroilw, 

—see I. 69, 70, p. 295. It is 2nd 
pers. sing. pres. indie, act. (like, 
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$ee B,% 105, p. 171 ; ^iKxXi^ F» p. 
99; A. p. 140 J S.'% 116, p. 119,) 
and agr'g,— 5e« I 89—90, ;?. 320. 

Ao^e, — fr. \aiJL0dvtaj — irreg. act. 
fl] trans, verb : \ait0a»<Of fut. mid. 
Xqi^/iai, Attic perf. slXii^a, 2 aor. 
(fr. AABQ,) i\al3ovy—seel. 64, 55, y. 
291* It is 2 aor. indie, act. (like, 
see 1. 66—68, p. 291,) and agr'g with 
lO] its nom. 'HpaxXi^f, &c. For 
iorm.—see I 71—76, ;>. 291. For 
aug., see I. 77—79, p. 291. 

vaf>d, preposition. 

'Epiioi,—see I. 20—23, j?. 294. It 
1ft] is sing. gen. gov. by irapd, — 
5e6 2. 30— 3l,i». 294. 

uh^—ily see I. 25—33, j?. 289. 

iupos.—see 1 51—54, ;?. 302. It is 
sin^. ace. gov. by iXafiev^ ^. 

90] AiroAXbiyof, — fr. AirAX<i)v, — 

see I 105—109, p. 286. It is gen. 
same as 'Ef>/to9. 

rrf^o, — fr. rrfloK, — see Z. 62 — 65, p. 
295. It is plur. (meaning a how and 
95] arrows^) ace, 5ame oj |t^of, 
&c., &c. 

'H^ofoTOW,— fr. •H^oiffTOf,— 5Ctf 2. 

92—94, p. 308. It is gen«, same as 

30] Oc^oira,— fr. ecopol,— M« 2. 58 
— 62, p. 30o. It is, — same as iii^os, 

XpvcoiVf COntr. for ;^pv<redv, — fr. 

Xpv(re<$f, — see 1. 19 — ^21, p» 315. It is 
masc. ace sing, agr'g with ^cdpa«ra, 
8ft] &c., &c. 

A9iiir«rf, — ^fr. KBnva^—see l. 78, 79, 
294, p, 294. It is — same as 'Ef>fto9. 

irlirX»y,-lM I 62— 65, j?. 295. It 
is, sam« as ^(^o; . 
401 "^Q, an interjection. 

Z«eL (fr. Zrff, 5«tf 2. 5—11, p, 291, 
and 'A9i|ya:, and 'AirAXov, (5etf 2. 20 
23, above j) are all vocative cases, 
af^er cS. 

4ft] ^orf, — fr. itdoiitt, — an irreg. 
act. trans, verb, ^tJb>^i, fut. (fr. 
AOQ,) iwratf perf. 6id(aKdj 1 aor. 
iStaKUj 2 aor. indie. I^uv, imper. ^tf; , 
fcc, «« 5. S 114 and § 107; -P. ;>. 
ftO] 105, 106 ; A. p. 150 ; S.%1 18, 
jp. 142. It is 2 pers. plar. 2 aor. 
imperat. act., see B. § 107, p. 189 ; 
P. p. 106 : A. |». 151 ; S. S 117, p. 
132;) and agreeing with a nom; 
ft ft] iiuii^ vHiderstood^—see I, 53 — 
56, p. 286. 

30 



fioi, or ifi**i — fr» 'ywi^pcw. pro- 
noun, 1st pers. and dec'id in B. f 72 ; 
/". ^. 56 ; A. p. 80 ; iS. § 64. It is 
60] sing. dat. of the pers. after 
Sore,— see I. 64—66, p, 302. It has 
no accent, because it is an enclitic 
here,— «< I. 71—73, p. 295. After 
words ending with a vowel, such 
Oft] as dtfrc, fiot, is generallv used 
instead of htoij to prevent the hiatus. 

dperfiv, — ir. dpsrii, — subst. fem. 1st 
dec., &c. It is sing. ace. of the 
thing afler d6n, — see 1, 104 — 106» p* 
VO] 292. 

fvj(iisj'-fr. \f/vx(i, — same as lasi. 
It IS sing. gen. after dptr^vt &e. 

^wxtavy — fr. ^on^^fa, — see I, 68— 
61, o. 294. It is^— same tu dptrhv. 
7ft] 0(ovj — ^fr. 0toij — ^subst. mase. 
2d dec &c. It is sing. gen. after 

4(ro;i^fay, &C* 

^wj^v, — fr. J«ij, — subst. fem. 1st 
dec. &c. It IS— same as dperiiv, &c. 

80] ifUjurTov, — fr. 2/tCfiirr«f ,-— adj. 

of 2 termin. &c. It is fem. sing, 
ace agr'g with ^(uj^y, &c. 

eveXirfv, — e&Xirif, — adj. of 2term.| 
&c., and dec'd : <&Xvif, dkXiri, gen. 
8ft] sveXjFiSost &c., like ISpts, B, f 
63, J?. 73; S.% ^2, 2; ««x<V*f, ^* P- 
47 ; A. 6, p. 59. It is masc. sing, 
ace. agr'g with Odvdrpy, &c. 

96»aro¥, — ^fr. Bwaroi^ — ^2d deC. ftC. 
00] It is — same as dpirkvt &c* 

— S5.— 

Zift^ovj — fr. iSfpliff ,— 50« L 55—58, 
p^ 290. It is gen. absolute,— sec I, 
68— 70,1?. 316. 

iroXc/fowrof, COntr. for iroXcftlovrtff, 

Oft] — fr. iroXcfilwv, — ^pres. partici|». 
of act. contr. verb, iro\eiti<a. It is 
dec'd like,— see I. 31—37, p. 300. It 
is masc. sing. gen. agr'g with Sl^-> 
^ov, &c. 

lOO] *EXXdJi,— fr. 'EXXdf,— Me 
;. 85—90, p. 302 ; but gen. iSos^ &c. 
It is dat. gov. by Iv, &c. 

a^roi),— see 2. 86, 86, p. 320. It is 
masc. sing, referring to Sip|ov, and 
10ft] gen. gov. by ^iH-np,— se« I. 
60, 61, II. 295. 

Wk€i, contr. for iMcu,— fr. &/ri(i», 
—act. contr. verb, &«lu,fnt. &ff<o-«»| 
and more commonly, ^(ik>» 1 aor: ' 
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iio(€f jierf. peas. moyMut, It is Srd 

riTS. siQg. imperf. indie, (like, — see 
41—43, P' 313,) and agr'g with its 
nom. fi^p, Blc. For form., — see I 
9] 24, *25, p. 303. Foraag.,«eZ. 
7^—81, p* 299. 

f^<rv,— fr. EIAQ,— an obsoletel^ 
yerb, of which are in use only— 2 
aor. act. c7^ov, pres. pass. Moftat. 2 
10] aor. pass. tii6^mi and with tne 



signification of ktunD.-^ perf. or 
perf. mid. (with the force of pres- 
ent,) otia^ I have seen, I kave per- 
ceived — / knowg plttperfbct, mid 
15] (with the force of imperf.) 

fiinVf flit. mid. tteronai : See B, % 114, 
p. 316 ; F. p. 129; -4. p. 177; S.i 
106, p. 143. It is S aor. infin. act. 
after tS6Kst, and has no subject ez- 
90] pressed, as is common in 
Greek, whenever the reference is 
to the same person, as the sabject 
expressed to the preceding verb : 
B. § 142, 3 ; F. i?. /F., Exc., Obs. 
S5] S; ii. 6.p. 246; fif. «15e,2. 
. ^0,— 5«e I. &---11, p, 294. It is 
fern. ace. dual, agr'g with ywaXxt, 
<fc., ^c. 

vvvaiKt, — fir, yvyH,^-see l. 87—42, 
SO] p. 306. It is ace. gov. by 
idttv, 4»c*j and dual, because it has 
two sing, snbst., in apposition. 

fi«yia«i,— fr. tttyiBog, — see L 106— 
108. p. 300. It is dat. of the man- 
85] ner or means, after iKwptmoriraf 
— see I 96 — 100, p, 302. 

mXd, a neater adj., used adverbi- 
ally, (B. § 115, 4; r. ; & § 134, 

2,) and qualifying 

410] lrr(inr«0Toro,— fr. Uir(MireoTd' 

roi, — the snperlat. of inrpcir^, (for 
form of this snperlat., see B. § 66, 
3; F. i,p. 60; il. 5,p.«8; 5. « 67, 
40 It has 3 term. d&c. It is fem. 
4L5] dual, ace, like Ho. 

KdikXtij — fr. jcdXXof. — see h 106— 
106, p. 300. It is sing. dat. of the 
manner or means, {see I. 96 — 100, p. 
302,) after 

50] dfitofiii^ — fr. duMftos, — adj. of 
2 termin. &o. It is-^Azm^ as ido, 

motyvfira, — fr. M«yWjri|, — SObst. 

fem. 1st dec. &c. It is ace daal, 
connected by xal to ywaUt, 4»c. 
55] o*ro«,— fr. aiT6f,^see I 69 



•93, p. 296. It is neat. sing. gen. 
agr'g with ylyovf, <^tf. 

ytvovf, contr. for yfi»wf,— fV# y<»^fi 
see I. 106—106, p. 300. It is sing. 



60] gen. gov. by raaiyHjra, 4'C. 

'A^fay, — fr. 'Afffc, — seel. 58—61, 
^ 894. It is sing. ace. put with 
'EXX4Ja, in appos. to ywafn, <f-c. «. 



^(Xtmroi, — subst. masC' 2d dee. 
65] &c. It is sing. nom. to l«<X- 

nwc. 

yK»6^oi^ — particip. of hynifm^, 2 
aor. ofytvofMt, {see 1. 17—25, p. 304.) 
It has 3 term. &c. It is masc. sing. 
70] nom. agr'g with 9tX(wwot, ^fe, 

Kfir9is,—see I. 56—56, p. 290. It 
is sing. nom. after ytAftum, and re* 
ferring to ^tktmrot, 

dv€tv, — ^fr. *«, — see I. 5 — 11, ^, 
751 294. It is masc. dual, genit. 
agrg with irovvpeiy, here used sub- 
stantively. 

ireinfporr,— fr. «»i»ifji^,— adj. of 3 

termin. &c., jm I. 45--49, p. 296. 
80] It is masc. dual, genit. agr'r 
with dvSpanroTv, understood, and used 
substantively, (see 1. 8—10, p. 316,) 
and governed by Kptrhf, ^e. 

IftiXnes, ^^fr. «Xcto,— act. trans- 
85] verb; «cX<^, fnt. ctX<W6>. 
perx. KSKiXvKa, 1 aor. icIXeo^a [as, c.J 

It is 3 pers. sing. 1 aor. indie, act. 
(like, ;. 50— 52, p. 302,) and agr*g 
with its nom. &e. For form., see l, 
OO] 48-49, p. 299. Foraug.,jee 
I. 77—79, p. 291. 

r^v, masc. sing. ace. agreeing 
with imvripov ivBpomov, understood, 
and gov. by hciXtvas. It is ased here 
05] as a pronoun : — see J9. S 126, 
2; F, R. IX. s A. 10, p. 231: S. % 
142, 1, p. 185. This usage of h fih^, 
and 6 6i, is common in Greek, ana 
should be attendedio by the student. 

lOO] ^evystv, — fr. ipi€y<a, — act. 
verb : (^e6yto, fut. ipe6(ofiat, perf. ire^- 
evva, or iri^vya. It is pres. lufin. act. 
after MXsvas, ^c. 

M.aK€iov(af, — fr. Maxs^oyfa,— l^e I, 

1051 56— 61, p. 294. It is gen. 
gov. by U. 

Irspou, — fr. ?ref»off,<— -adjec. pron. of 
3 term. &c., and dec'd : see 1. 45— 
49, p. 296. It is — see rdv, above, 
110] iiuKtiv, — fr. ^i<M6»,^— act. 
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trans* verb : it^ai^ Ait. ^i^w, perf. 
Mtiava, It is^same as ^tvyaw^ with 
whkn it is conn, by ^2, ^, 

— 8 6.— 



5# y/Mcac,— fr. ypat«,^nsee 2. 58 
— 61, |». 294. It is plar. nom. after 
jfo-av, and referring to the same thing 
as the nom. before it, &c. This 
word Is properly an adjectiye, contr. 

55] for vefMuaCf agr'g with yvvacirr, 
KoXa(«vraiy— 'fr. iroX^ofiai, pass. ofl understooQ, and used substantively. 



5] — xoX^o), fut. roXmrw, (more 
commonly fut. mid- KoXdaouatj) perf. 
ffiM^oira, pass. stoXa^oftat, it is pres* 
indie pass, (like, see L 6l«-&, j». 
p. 300,) 3 pers. plur. agr'g with its 
10] nom. o{ ic«uco2, &c. 

^Joti, — fr. firisj—see L &5~~58, p. 
290. It lis sing. gen. gov. by «r«cj^ 
wiulersUfod. It is an elliptical ex- 
pression. 

15] Tciyrcc,— -fr. irffr, ^c. It is 
masc. plur. nom. agreeing with 
dwOptatnif understood^ and used svb- 
tkmiwely, {see L 8—10, p. 315.) 

Kutolf — fr. KM6Sf — adj. of 3 teim. 
90] &c. It ia—^same as ir&vns. 

0affi\tTf, contr. for 0wn\ies,^-'{T. 
0airiXe^,^see I, 47—51, ^. 304. It 
is nom. plur., put— with all the 
other words in apposition to vAyref 

95] p{ KMOlf &c. 



iaav.—fT.Hv^^see I. 101— 108, 1>. 
295. It is 3rd pers. plur. agr'g 

with its nom. BvyaripeSf &e. 
60] Y^**^ii — f''* ycM'^i'— subst. 
fem. 1st dee. &c. It is sing. gen. 
gov. by &r, 4^. 

ivoj — fr. cUf — ^numeral adj. of 3 
term., &c., and dec'd in .&. S 70 ; 
65] F. p. 53; A.p. 74; S.% 60, 
1. It is masc. ace. agr'g in gend., 
&c., with its subst. 

djteaXudVj — fr. d^9aV5(, — SUbst. 

masc, 2nd dec. &c. It is sing. ace. 
10] gov. by «7yoy, 4'C, 

slxovf—see L 95—99, p, 316. It is 
3i d pers. plur. agr'g with its nom. 

9vyaTj &C. 

d^yra,.— fr. 6h6f^ — ^subst- &c., see 
75] U 13—18, II. 3 12. It is sing, 
ace. gov. by ci yo^i &c. 

rfietf, numeral adj., and decM in 



do6Xo6, — ^fr. ^v>of , — subst. masc. B. § 70, 3 ; F,p' 53 ; A* p. 74 ; 8* 



2d dec. It is — sam£ as last. 

I» aarpairat j-^fr- vaTpatnis,'^See I* 65— 

58, p. 290. It ii, &c. 
30] Wviiwf,— fr. irliriK,— adj. of 
one term, and 2 gend.* and decM, 
niiMtf, gen, 'irroff ace. nra, <f^., like 

the SUbsL irat; , ^. S 43 : awriio^ F. p. 

16 ; subst. IpbH^ A. p. 31 ; substant. 
85] oiw^ S, S 36, 2. It is masc. 
plur. nom., agr'g with ivBpwtoi^ un- 
derstood, and put in appos. to,-*5ee 
under 0aat\ttSt above, 

irXovo-wc,— fr. irXoiio'iaf, — adj. of 3 

40] term. &c., like— «e Z. 46— 
49, P' 296. It is — safM as last. 

i!Tw;^of,— fr. nTw^rff,— adj. of 3 
term. &c. It is— sasM as wivnrss, 

<&opicot;, — ^tfpxof,— 2d dec, &c. It 
45] is sing. gen. gov. by dvyiri' 

psSt 4'C. 

OvyarifitSf — fr. Bvyarnp^-^see I. 85 

— 69, p. 293. It is plur. nomin. to 

Heav. 



60, 1. It has, of course, only the 
80] plural. It is fem. nom. agr'g 

with BvyarlpeSf &C. 

o^ac,— fr. taVf'—see I. 79-^81, p. 
303. It is plur. fem. nom. — same 
as last. 

85] Towra,— fr. ofroj,— «e {. 73 
— 75, p. 309. It is plur. neut. acc. 
agr'g not with either of the two 
former subst., but with xf^v^^'^^i or 
some such subst., understood^ and 

OO] gov. by cSiroffay, <f*C. 

Iiipos.^see I. 106—108, p. 300. It 
is sing. acc. gov. by rofa,— see 1. 44 
— 46, p. 291. Uapa, governs the 
genit., when it signifies /rom, as in 
95] 'Ef>^, 2. 45, p. 321,— the dat. 
when it signifies toithy by the side of^ 
as in I. 50—52^ p. 318, and the 
accus., when it signifies in, to, <f>£., 
as in the present ca.se. 
100] axx^Xaif ,-^fr. axXfiXcMf, no- 
min. wanting,-^a reciprocal pron. 
used in the dual and plural : B. f 



* Battmann (^ 63, 3, Rem. 5,) says this adj. has only the masculine. But see vtvnn 
ccHnartf {Burip. El. 375,) where it has a neut. dative. 
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74,4: F. 11.58; A. 7, j». 83; fif.§ 
79« It is plar. fern. agr*g with its 
fern, antecedent, and dat. gor. by 
ftfarwar, B- f 133 ; F. R. XX, 7; A 
5] 1, i». 241 ; S,% 196, 2. 
fthradray,-— fr* ^ra^w,-— act. transit. 

verb ; M^u^ fut. iw^<a^ perf. c5ra«a, 

1 aor. Jimtiaa, It is 3 pers. plur., 1 
aor. indie, act. (like, dbc, see Z. 71 
lO] —73, p. 3050 agr'g with its 
nom. evyavf <f«. For form., sm I 
48, 49, p. 299. For the aag., the 
temporal,— Mf I. 76—78, p. 305. 

lloT^Maj-^Ar. ^ffrpoMr,— «nbst. neut. 
Id] S dec. &«. It is plur. ace 
gOT. by tls, Ac. 
/9o«3y, — fr. 0o9st — subst. common 

rd., 3 dec. and dec'd in B. I 50, 
, F.p.25; A. 12, p. 46; iSf. § 43, 
MO] S. It is plur- gen. gov. by 

itHntXdrttSf'—tt, MfioirXinr,— subflt. 

fem. Ist. dec* &c. It is — same as 
•9TOVM, with which it is conn, by 
M] Hi,^c. 

fv|M^, — ^fr. ypi^w,— act. trans, 
verb,— see l,n, 12. ^. 309. It is im- 
perf. indiC' act. (like — see I. 5 — 7, 
p. 287,) 3rd pers. <8ing. agr'g with its 
80] nom. KAcair, Ac. For form, of 
imperf., see I. 11—13, p. 287. For 
«og., the syllabic,— se< h 16—18, p. 

Inp, — ^fr. BcKtpt — relat. pronoun, 
Sft] of 3 termin. ^c.and dec'd 
like 5f , ^, 5, from which it is formed 
by the addition of rc^, and thereby 
rendered more emphatical. It is 
neut. plur. ace. agr'g with xp^ft^^a, 
40] understood, 

fvoM, — ^fr. airo€«i», — act. trans, verb; 
iKoiatf fut. mid. dKo6fnitat, perf. (not 
Attic, and used only by the later 
writers,) i^xotwa, perf. mid., or 2 
4ft] perf. f^roa, imperf. act. ijirovov, 
[•«(, «.] It is imperf. indie, act. 3 
pers. sing, (like — see 1. 5^7, p. 287,) 
agr'g with a nom. Uttvos, under- 
stood. For form., see 1. 11 — 13, p. 
AOl 287. For aug., temporal, see 
1 16— 'TS, p. 305. The learner will 
observe the frequent and continued 
action expressed by the two imper- 
fects, — used'to'write, — was-accus- 
ft5] tomed4o-hear. 



ZifirAnrof:.— fr. Ziprur, U€ I. 105— 

109, p. 28d. It is sing. gen. gov. by 
TOf^, 4»c, Observe the use of thie 
article : — the toeU-known pkUou- 
60] piier) Zeno- 

dmcifj — fr. dxopUy — See Z. 58—61, 
p. 294. It is sing. dat. of ' the eausel 
referring to iyp^fw^ — see U 98—100, 
p. 302. 

Oft] Ktpitmruvj'—tT, cip^a,— nent. 
subst. 3rd dec. 4&c. It is plur. gen. 
after dwopCa^ <^. 

&er\ put for w«rc, becaose the 
next word begins with a vowel, w. 
70] It is an adverb. 

M9^a9$aif — fr. a>vl0/iai, — CtMltT. 

mid. verb : owlofiai, dHfoinatf fht. »»• 
^aoitaif perf. pass, ^wvii/iai, 1 aor. mid. 
icMnK«^ir>', or wnvi^n** It is 1 aor. 
Yft] infin. mid. coming after Son, 
the connection between it and npfut- 
rur, not being sufficiently obvious : 
B, § 141, 4; F. A. XXIX-, Obs. 3; 
A. 4,p. 246; iS.f 220, 1. 
80] ydf»Tta, — fr. Y^rwr,— subst. 

neut. 2d dec. &c. It is plur. ace. 
gov. by the verb, dbc. 

— S7.- 

Biis, subst. masc. 2d dec. lui. It 
is sing. nom. to ivitfu. 

8ft] Udtntaf — tt, lit«#T»j, — adj. 
of 3 termin. kc. It is dat. of the 
* person' after lyci^ic, — see asinl.^i 
—66, p. 302. 

H^ T%e remainder of this section 
90] is Irfl to the sMent himsey". 



VI. ADJECTIVE. 

'Eyyds, an adverb. 

«froi, — fr. «r^ai,— neuter verb, 
Mt^ai, fut. Mlvoftai. It is pres. indie. 
3 pers. sing, agr'g with its nomin. 

9ft] £(ircXla, ^c. 

vHvoiy subst. fem. 2d dec. &c. It 
is sing. nom. in appos. to Iltx, ^. 

tUaiuiavj adj. of 2 term., &c., see I 
74 — ^77, p. 316. It is sing. fem. nom. 
lOO] agr'g with v^vot, 

iroXv^dpa>irof, — ^adjec. of 2 termin. 
dtc. It is, dec, same as last. 
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fipax^ii'See I 67—72, ^. 285. Ii 
is masc. sing. notn. agr'g with 

0iosy subst. masc. 2d dec. &c* It 
is slog. nom. to lari, understood. 
tJ] rixvrii subst. fcm. Ist dcc. It 
is — same as last, 

fKucpa^'-see I. 8—13, p. 286. It 
agrees with rixvrif <^c. 

riptj/iq, subst. fem. &c., see I. 61 — 
lOj ^, p, 299. It is — same as 



66f p, 299. It IS — same 

fiios, 

KipSos, see Z. 106—108, p, 300. It 
is — same as 0(os, 

aiaxP^Vf — ^fr. alffXP^^i — ^^ ^- 45 — 

15] 49, p, 296. It agrees with 

/?api),— fr. papvsj-^see L 68—72, p. 
285. It is nom. sing. neut. agr^g 
with 

20] KsififiXtoVf subst. neut. 2d dec 
&c. It is sing. nom. after i<rrt, un- 
derstood. 



fiis\X6Vf the nom. neut. of fteXXciiv, 
the pres. particip. of /««XX<u. It is 
35J used with the article, like a 
substantive. It is nom., like /?ioj, 4»c. 

d(ra<^€St—see I. 3—6, p. 310. It is 
neut. sing, nom., after larij undei 
stood, and agr'g with rd neXxSv, &c. 
8^] K^ The remainder is Ufi 
to the stvdent. 



VII. PRONOUN. 

r«f ,— 3tf« L 99—102, p. 296. It is 
masc. sing. nom. agr'g with Aiy^i, 
&c. It is an enclitic, and its accent 
35] is thrown back upon Annfjrpi- 
6Si which has thus two ace. — on 
this, see I. 96—98,^. 296. 

Ncpwvi, — fr. Nepwi/, see 1. 105—109, 
p. 286. It is dat. gov. by f7?re, — see 
40] I. 37—39, p. 320. Observe 
the force of the art., — the (well- 
known Roman emperor) Nero. 

affscXeFf, — contr. for avetXieis, — fr. 

dirctXfw, — act. trans, contr. verb, 
45] dTreiXIcii, u, fat. dmiMauy perf. 
ijirciXriKa. It is 2 pers. sing. pres. 
indie, act., like, &c. ; agr*g with its 
nom. ffi), which is here expressed 
for the sake of emphasis. 
GO] Iftol^see U 30-^7, p. 312. 
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It is sing.dat. of the person^ with 
d&varovj the acc. of the things after 
dwtXfitf ,— 5ce I. 64—70, jp. 302. 

Aidvuuvj — fr. diSvfios, see I, 103» 
55] 104, p, 299. It is masc. plur. 
gen. agr'g with d^eX^uv, &c. 

eUy-^see L 6, 7, J7. 323. It is masc. 
sing. nom. agr'g with dSeX^s, under* 
stood, 

60] ^rcXfiilrijfft, — - fr. rcXcvrdw,— 

act. contr, verb ; reXevraco, cS, fut* 
TcXcvrijaw, perf. rertXnJn^icfl, 1 aor. 
ereXetiri^ffa, [a;, c] It is 1 aor. indic. 

act., like, &c., 3rd pers. sing, agr'g. 
65] with its nom. d&tk<p6sy under* 
stood, to eif. For aug. and form., 
see, <^c. 

ff;(;oXa(rr(«rd J,— properly an adjec*, 
agr'g with diBptimoi, but generally 
70] used as a subst. masc. 2 dec. 

&C. It is nom. to i}f>c6ra. 

dvavrnaai, — part, of 1 aof. of act. 

contr. verb, airavrdo), o), fut. diravr^w, 

1 aor. iivavrnaa. It has 3 term. dE:c. 
75] (like, see l 55—67, p, 287,) 
and is masc. sing. nom. agr'g with 

^X'^^i &c. 

^dvTi, contr. fr. ^aovrt, — fr. fdwv,— 
pres. partic of act. contr. fdw, Q, 
80] It is 3 term. &c. (like — see L 
53, 54, p, 309,) and is masc. sing, 
dat. agr'g with d^cX^o^, understood^ 
and gov. by diravrfjcas, which gov- 
ern the same cases as the verb : B. 
85] § 133, 2, r,R, XXXI. ; A, 
2, p, 241 ; S. § 195, 1. 

iip<ora, contr. for iJfKorac, — fr. if>w- 

rdu, act. trans, contr. verb: epwr- 
uct),-d>, fut. epcoT^aWf perf. ^pdit^Ka, im* 
OO] perf. iipcjTaov, -wv, -aes, -as, -ac, 
-a. It IS 3rd pers. sing. pres. indic. 
act. (like, &c.,) agr'g with its nom. 

<rx^^ aar(iros,&.C. 

dirlBavci, — fr. hitoBvfiaKbi, — see 1. 108 

95] —1 10, p. 304, and 1. 1—15, p, 
305. It is 3rd pers. sing, agreeing 
with its nom. av, &c. 

dh\(poiy is nom. to dutiSws^y under* 
stood' 

T(,-^fT. Tis,^see 1 52—57, p, 307- 
100] It is neut. sing. nom. agr'g 
with xP^l^^t u/nderstood, and used 
substantively, and nom. to iariw. 
On the accent, see L 58— 61, j?. 307. 
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to9t\ pot for rotiro, by apostrophe, 
because the next word begins with 
a vowel, «, — fr. oiros^^see I. 73— 76, 
p. 309. It is — same as ri, — ^bat nom. 
cl] aAer IvWv, <f»c. 

^1^1, — ^fr. Y^vrit — see above^ ^. 
It IS sing. voc. aher the interjec. cj. 

diroXivadffit— fr. diroXircSy, — ^particip. 

of 2 aor. act. of airoXcfvu, fat. -Xett^w, 
lO] 2 aor. dircXiirov. It has 3 term, 
frc. It is fern. sing. nom. a^r'g 
with iH>, understood. 

SaTvitf adverb. 

Bafit^stSf — fr. Oaftt^ta^ — ^act. intrans. 
15] verb, 0a^r^6), fut. 9a//f<rcD, perf. 
rtOufitKa, It is 2 pers. sing. pres. 
indie, act. agr'g with <ri>, under- 
stood, &c. 

<n,)<f>povetVy COntr. for efo^povUiVf — 

90] fr. otM^fiovidtt — act. contract. 

verb, VitMltpovitaf ck>, fut* eta^poy^iniy 

perf. ctouij p6vnKtt. It is the pres. in- 
fin. act., used as a sabst. in the 
nom., after iaWv,— JB. § 141, 5; F*. 
25] 7?. XXX. i A, Inp. 3, p. 245 ; 
S. § 221. 

odrw, adverb. 

aow, — fr. ffiJ, — set above^ if^. It is 
sing. gen. gov. by mrripj 4^ 

30] iraplJ«i>rcv,— >fr. vapaAtdttfiif^ 

act. trans, verb in /ic, napariUfantj 

fut. doMrw, 1 aor. iraf>l3(ij«ra, [ofi <] [v*] 

<S^« /. 22—26, p. 321. It is 3 pers. 
sing. 1 aor. indie, act. (like, &c.) 
85 ] and agr'g with its nom. irar^p, 
Ac For the aug. and its position, 
—see I 77—89, p. 291. This verb, 
like most verbs of giving ^ &c., in 
Greek, gbv. two cases : an accus. 
40] of the thing or person [<rej 

f[iven, and a dat. of the person 
c/>ai], to whom it is given, — see I. 
64—70, p. 802. 

^^ The remainder it Itft to the 
415] student himself. 



VIII. REGULAR VERB IN «. 

Active, 

iroviipoi,— fr. irovrip6Sy—See L 45— 

49, p. 2i"6. It is masc. plur. put 
substantively, — see above^ <f^., and 

nom. to d9O0\iirowiP, 



50] /(tfyev, nent. sing. nom. of 
the adj. ftdvos, and used as an ad- 
verb. 

dxo0\lirovaiVf — fr. diroy^firw,— act. 
verb: dxa'P^inta^ fut. -/JXfi^Qi, <f«C. 

fm] It is pres. indict, act. 3 pers. 
pliir. A&c, agr'g with its nomin. «1 

wovripdif &c. 

0orif, a comp. relative pron. and 
dec'd in B, S 77, 3 ; -P. Ofs. 3, p. 
60] 58; A.i?.82; 5?. 8 71, 2. 

coXi^ei,— fr. jroXa^w,— see i. 25—27, 

p. 323. It is pres. indie act. 3 pers. 
sing, agr'g with its nom. fim$, 4*^. 

na$tiy COntr. for irifJeo, — fr. vadof, 

65 ] see I. 106—108, p. 300. It is 
plur. ace. 'gov. by KoXa^si, ^'C, 

aitrdsj—see I 89—94, p. 298. It is 
masc. sing, referring to ScriSt and 
nom. to KoXa^erat* 

70] <ircf«i, — ^fr. {nniK6>f — active 

trans, verb ; hrciirtOj fut. vnei^u. It 

is pers. indie, act., 3rd pers. sing., 
altnough having two sing. nom*s. : 
—see F. Exc, 2, p. 147; A. 8, p, 
75] 232 ; Sf. § 157, noU 2. 

djB*T0, — fr. dper^,— subsl. fem. 1st 
dec, &c. It IS sing. dat. gov. by 
httUti, B. § 133, 1 ; P. R. XX,, ui. 
p. 167; A, 4, p. 241 ; S.^ 196^ 9. , 

80] "Orav, adverb. 

BiXtaviy — fr. WXcii, — act. vcrb, OcXcj, 
fut. 0cXi}(ro), perf. reOAifKa. It is pres. 
subj. act., agr'g with its nominal. 

BeoXy Ac. 

85] ffwfcfftfai,- lY. (Twfofiai,— the 

mid* of (ra>{ci), fut. cdiecjy perf. ccacurn, 

pres. mid. ac5<opai. It is infin. after 
the other verb 6cXw(r(, <f«c. 

di/aoTrokrt, COntr. for dvatnraoiMri, — fr. 

90] dvatnrabt, — act. trans. contr. 

verb ; dvatncaatj d>, put dvainrivu}. It 

is pres. indie act. agr'g with iKcivot, 
understood, 

tiuop^taiy-^fv. tifiop^pdif — snbstant. 
95] fem. 1st dec. &c. It is gen. 
after itrr/, understood, '{advantage 
is no inherent part of beauty.) See 
B, § 132, Rem, 4; P. R, XVJI. ; 
A. l.p. 236; S. §175. 

100] £^, adverb. 
6y^<r«o(f,'— fr. Cv^fficw,— act. Verb • 
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M<rfa), fat. mid. (fr. 9ANQ,) Bav 

oHfiai^ S aor. act. idavov, perf. rfdvi^ira, 
— see I. 2^, p. 295. It is pres. 
opiat. act. (like tvvtoh, B. § 103, p. 
5) 135 ; F. p. 66 ; il. j>. 93 ; S. § 
74, p. 77,) 3rd pers. sing, agr'g with 
a nom. ov, understood. 

Xpff^t'i ^ Deut. subst., indeclina- 
ble. It is nom. to 
10] i^dri^ — fr. ipxofiaty-^see as 
before. It is 2 aor. subjunctire, 
(like TvzT,, B. % 103, p. 135; F. p. 
67; A. p. 94; S.%14,p. 77.) 3rd 
pers. sing, agr'g with its nom. &c. 
15] The verb is in the subj. 2d 
aor. afler Srav : expressing a coudi- 
t'onal preterite, B. § 140, 7, 10; -P. 
R. XLVlI.s A, § subj. 2, ji. 137; 
S. § 214, 4. 
20] ^rfre, adverb. 

<r;)foXflifoc, — fr. ff^'oXa^o), — act. Verb, 

a';^oXof&), fat. <r;^oXao-o», perf. iaxP^aKa. 

It is pres. opt. act. (like tvittoi^ — see 
I. 5 above^) 3 pers. sing, agr'g with 
35] ^veryos, understood^ ^c. The 
verb is in the optat. after hir67t, and 
signifies the repetition of an action : 
B, I 140, Rem. 6; F, — j A> 2, 1, 
j?. 132; fif. S216, 2. 
80] crparcvotTO^ — fr. ffrpars^oftaij 

—mid. voice of the act. verb, arpa- 

retio), fat. orrparevo'Ci), perf. IffrpaTniKOj 
pres. mid. arnarevoftai^ opt. (rrparcvoi- 

ftriVf [otOf oiTo»] It is pres. opt. mid. 
85] (like rvvroiro, B. § 103, p. 
138 ; F. p. 83 ; A. p. 97; S. § l\,p. 
60,) 3rd pers. &c. — see L 19, Sttp. 

ImroKo^uv, — fr. {mrord/itof, — SObst. 

masc. 2d dec. &c. It is plur. gen. 
40] gov. by dia6ip€tvj — see l. 24 — 
26, p. 317. 

oUadaiy — ^fr. o?o/ia(, OF o7/iai, — mid. 

verb ; atofiat, fut. u^^co/iai, perf. <SnfMt. 
It is pres. infin. after eXeyev, <!f*c. It 
45] has no subject expressed, &c. 
5ee under tJefr, ^ 42—45, p. 322. 

diatpipctv^ — see I. 27 — 32, ;;. 317. 
It is infin. after ohaBai^ &c. It has 
no subject expressed. 
50] ftiSiVi — fr. ftnitist — see L 57, 
&d, p. 309. It is the accus. of spe- 
cific limitation, after the last verb, 
— 5ce I. 1, 2, p. 309. 

}pumO£(st-'See I 38— 60, p. 307. 



55] It is masc. sing. nom. agr'g 

with 'AynfffXaof. 

fidXiaraj adverb, and the superlat. 

of itdXa. 

tv6oKiiiotrij Attic for tiSoKtfiotf — fr* 

60] evSoKinia^ — act. contr. verb; 

evSoKtiitu)^ (D, fut. fjffoif perf. ri^SoKifiriKit. 

It is pres. optat. act. (like iror»?, B. 5 
105, p. 172 ; 0(Xofi7, F. — ; S. § 166, 
P' 1^;) 3 pers. sing, agr'g with 
65], riff, 4^c. It is optat. after dv, 
and conveys a possibility dependant 
on something expressed or under- 
stood,— 5ce B. § 140, 1*1 ; F. R. XL- 
VIL, 2, p. 189 ; il. § 3, 1, p. 133 ; 
70] S. § 217, 2. In the sentence 
in the text, the answer of Agesilaus 
— d \iyoi TtL Hpiara^ k, t. X. — is, ac- 
cording to the grammatical orders 
the protasis or antecedent clause, 
75] on the performance of which 
would depend the possibility of the 
apodosiSf or relative clause, iv ns 
fidXicra vap* dvBpwtois HSoKifiotti, 

Oavdrovj the sing. gen. gov. by the 
80] particip. irara0f>ov(jy, which 
governs the same case as the verb 
from which it is derived : B. % 132, 

4, c ; F. R. XXXL ; A. 13, p. 239; 
fif. § 182. 

% Middle. 

85] rf, — fr. t£j, &c. It is sing, 
neut. ace, used substantively! &c., 
and gov. by the prepos. Jia. 

/?ovXo/(ai, middle verb, /SovXofiai, 
fut. mid. PovXjjcopaiy perf. pass. /9e» 
90] /?ovX>?/iac. It is 1 pers. sing, 
pres. indie, and agr'g with its nom. 
iyo), understood^ <^c. 

ivvanatj middle verb ; iiovafiatj fut. 
mid. Svvj}<ronaij perf. pass. Sedvvufiaiy 1 
95] aor. pass. Uwridriv, It is — 
same as last, 

Ildvruvy — fr. iraff, if-c. It Is masc. 
plur. gen. agr'g with dyO^utruy, un- 
derstood, and gov. by the superlat. 
lOO] adverb fidXtara: B. % 132, 
3,[l]]F RXLV.i A. 10,i?.238; 

5. § 177, 1. 

aiffxyv^^i Ionic for oiV^fi*'©** — fr* 
aiaxv^onaij — middle verb. It is pres. 
105] imperat. 2 pers. sing. &c. 
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ifiwBovj — fr. iftioBotf — adject, of 2 
termin. &c. It is nom. after icri, 
UDderstoodi and neut. sing, agr'g 
vriih the claase rd cv vouXv, which 
ffj is used sabstantively : B. % 
141, 5 ; /?'. i?. XXar. p. 177; -A. In- 
PJN. 3, p, 245 ; £!. S 221. 

wuTVf CODtr. for noiUtVf — fr. iroi/w, 

— CODtr. act. verb, &c. It is pres. 
10] infin. nrith the neat, article 
To^ prefixed, and used as a subst. : 
see as above ; and nom. to imi^ un- 
derstood. 
irapaxpflpdi adverb. 

Id] ^aiviirmij — fr. ^fi^o/iai,— the 

mid. voice of ^atyw, fut. ^yw, perf. 
wi^ayKUf pres. mid. ^ahojiaif perf, 
mid. or 2 perf. rt^i^va. It is subst. 
pres. afler xflv [rat i»,] (B,% 140, 8, 
aO] [2;]f.i?.XLr//.,3,;i. 189; 
A. — J S. % 214, 1,) 3rd pers. sing 
agr'g with its nom* dvrUofftSi &c. 

frivsoBaif-' fr, Wyo/iaiy— deponent 
mid. verb, used onljf in the present. 
9ff] It is infin. with rd; and is 
used substantively, and is nom. to 
irrif understood. 

<MiJof, is nom. after fert, under- 
stood, which has for its nom. the 
SO] whole clause t6 iiii tUvxp^ 
atriav vi^wOat, 



particip. of 6^i{ofiat, It is masc. 
sing, ace* agr^g with IvBpawoi-y un- 
35] derstood, which is the ace. 
before the infin. iicuhipw^ — see I. 29 
—32, p. 28n, 

Haiv6itS¥0Vf'^ fr. ftatvo/icvof ,— preS. 

particip. of fiaivoftat. It is rnasc* 
40] sing, gen* agr'g with dvOpiown, 
understo^, which is the gen. after 
6ta<pipeiv s see Z* 24 — 26, p. 317* 

xpov&f is sing. dat. of the ' man- 
ner' after SioAiptiv, — see I. 90, 91, p. 
45] 303. 

iroX«/ifotf,— fr. iroX«/iiof,— substant. 
masc, 2d dec. &c. It is plur. dat. 
gov, by ^;to>f)«5i',— *« ^/. 44, 46, p. 
320. 

50] hripxofti>'oiSy^-fT. Itrepx^iifvoSf 
— pres. particip. of htip-j^opai. It is 
plur. masc. dat. agr'g with iroXc/t/ocf, 
which iS gov. by ^«;^ei>f)oi>i».. 

^evyety, — fr. ^ya>, — see OS before. 
55] It is pres. infin. act. after 
2^rr,— Me I, 39—41, p. 267 ; and has 
airov^ understood, before it* 

iicMtt¥f—{r. it<oKCi>j—see above^ ^c, 
p. 323. It is — same as the last. 
00] avfiAipov^ -— fr. avu^iptaVf"— 

pres* particip. act. of wnf^tpa. 
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